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THE PROMISE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, Continued 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


HE record of the social sciences 

in America during the half century 

from 1875 to 1925 is at once a story 
of achievement and of promise. Told in 
terms of progress from meager beginnings 
to the larger accomplishments of a new 
era, the annals of the social sciences appear 
as among the most important of the 
modern scene. 

In the September Sociat Forcgs we dis- 
cussed some of the evidences of progress 
in the social sciences in the last fifty years 
—the approximate span of the professional 
careers of the ‘‘Masters of Social Science,”’ 
some of whose stories have been presented. 
We turn now to examine some of the 
situations in which the “‘masters’’ worked 
in these frontiers. 

One important question to be raised 
in the study of these ‘‘masters’’ is that of a 
substitute in this generation of the 
younger social scientists for the European 
study and influence which was so manifest 
in the lives of the pioneers. Burgess 
studied at the Universities of Berlin, 
Leipzig and Goettingen, under those 
masters characterized by Professor Shep- 
herd as “‘intellectual giants’’ in the fields 
of history, politics, economics and phil- 
osophy. Adams, in addition to studying 
and travelling in France, Switzerland and 
Italy, studied under still other ‘‘giants’’ at 
Heidelberg, and later toured northern 
Germany and studied at the University of 
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Berlin. Small not only studied abroad, 
but “‘meditated thus the results of Euro- 
pean scholars.’’ Following two years’ 
study at the University of Leipzig, Dun- 
ning and Robinson studied liberally at 
Berlin and Freiburg. The “‘influence 
which these master minds of Germany 
wielded over the ambitious young 
Americans’’ left not only an enduring 
impression upon their thought, but perma- 
nent direction to their methods. Exert- 
ing their influences upon these young 
social scientists were such teachers as 
Curtius, Monnmsen, von Ranke, Droysen, 
von Treitschke, Zeller, Roscher, Weitz, 
von Gneist, Ihne, Fischer, Grimm, Lep- 
sins, Bluntschli, Knies, Erdmannsdorffer, 
Winkelmann, Starke, Ribbeck, Weil, von 
Holg, Guizot, Taine, Lamprecht, L’aur- 
ent, Stein, Schmoller, Wagner, Dietzel, 
Brentano, Boehm-Bawerk, Wundt. 
Scarcely less powerful was the influence 
which great European scholars, through 
their writings, exerted upon Giddings, 
Small, Ward, Turner, Robinson and the 
others. There were, for instance, Spen- 
cer, Bagehot, Bouglé, Bosanquet, Comte, 
Darwin, DeGreef, Galton, Gumplowicz, 
Simmel, Tarde, Durkheim, Mill, Mon- 
taign, Condorcet. Granted that the writ- 
ings of the old teachers are still influential 
and that the American university and the 
American scholar have advanced further 
than their European progenitors, there 
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is still the fact that the earlier students 
had the advantage not only of their 
American education but of European as 
well. In number and distinction where is 
the American group to equal that list of 
the last quarter of the last century? And 
yet it is to America now that the world 
ought to look for excellence commen- 
surate with opportunity. 

Another characteristic of these masters 
was the range of their interest and train- 
ing. Here was Burgess, well grounded 
in the fields of politics, public law and 
constitutional history, and competent 
enough to head numerous national groups. 
Ward, scarcely surpassed in the breadth 
and depth of his scientific information, 
startled his colleagues by announcing a 
course on “‘a survey of all knowledge.”’ 
Adams excelled in political science, his- 
tory, practical affairs and language. 
Small’s range of training, like William 
Graham Sumner, and Stanley Hall, began 
with theology, and extended through 
varied channels to later excellence. Gid- 
dings’ range, scope of interest and grasp 
began with his newspaper work and 
brought him special recognition from the 
American Statistical Association, the 
American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, 
and the American Sociological Society. 
Dunning was President of both the 
American Historical Association and the 
American Political Science Association, 
and may well be classed as historian or 
political scientist. Turner’s economic 
background in history and regional geo- 
graphic interpretation have made him 
master of a wide field. The stories of 
Robinson and Veblen are the stories of 
master minds whose history may well be 
told largely in terms of the wide range of 
their own creative effort and broad 
contacts. 

This wide range of interest and training 


had its logical basis in long and careful 
preparation, in patience and persistence, 


and in cosmopolitan contacts over long 


periods of years. None of the masters 
has sought the easy road to scholarship 
and achievement; none of the masters 
has sought superlative achievement with- 
out the first arduous and varied interven- 
ing tasks. American college, American 
university, European university—years of 
interneship as fellow, instructor, pro- 
fessor, educator, teacher, committee 
worker, administrator, publicist, citizen— 
these were the stages through which the 
final products have been achieved. The 
flower of their achievement came in 
maturity of life, and the history of their 
scholarship and work reads not always 
like romance but often also like the long 
story of doubtful ending. 

Burgess, from Tennessee to war, to 
doubts, to college, to law, to Europe, to 
research, to teaching, to administration, 
to organization, to editing, and to a 
composite pioneering in all of these 
efforts, presents a portrait entirely worthy 
of his still dominant personality. Ward, 
from a New England family, through 
New York, Illinois, back to Pennsyl- 
vania, working variously, farming, teach- 
ing school, learning through the hard 
knocks of experience, developing a fond- 
ness for language, hardly entering an 
academy, then, like Burgess, to war, 
wounded, and discharged—vies with Bur- 
gess in an early career worthy of the 
American frontiersman. Then with forty 
years in governmental service, with pro- 
digious labors in the fields of geology 
and paleontology, Ward built a remark- 
able foundation for his comprehensive 
knowledge, and his scientific methods. 
Adams, Dunning, and Turner represented 
that large group of American scholars 
whose efforts and allegiance to university 
and scholarship extended continuously 
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from student, fellow, instructor, associate 

professor and professor, with long years 
' of intermediate apprenticeship and study. 
Small represented another large group 
whose final products of teaching and 
research grew out of varied studies in 
American and European institutions, 
teaching in the small college, as well as 
the university, and administrative work 
in the smaller institution. 

Giddings represents still another group 
whose achievements take on the propor- 
tions of the heroic, if measured by vigor, 
thoroughness, comprehensiveness and 
scholarship. For, starting without the 
usual academic degrees, he produced 
monumental contributions, directing his 
own studies and readings with remarkable 
effectiveness, taking a vigorous part in the 
formation of American ideals, then teach- 
ing, writing, editing and publishing. 
And Turner's fifty years, from Wisconsin 
to Harvard may be literally described in 
terms of frontier efforts ‘‘a fresh and 
original mind that goes on its way, 
careless of the proprieties, inquiring into 
everybody's business, hobnobbing with 
cartographers, economists, sociologists, 
geographists, census compilers, editors of 
Who's Who. As for Robinson and Veb- 
len, no more varied, persistent, difficult 
and triumphant careers have been re- 
corded in the field of American education 
and social statesmanship. 

It was inevitable that men of such 
preparation, scholarship and personalities 
would have an important part in the 
shaping and development of the social 
sciences. Each of these masters has been 
peculiarly a pioneer in the larger and 
broader sense of the word. In the case 
of Burgess, Professor Shepherd gives ample 
evidences “‘of achievement which make 
him, not the pioneer alone, but the 
progenitor of much that is noteworthy 
during the past fifty years in the advance- 


ment of research by productivity within 
the fields of thought, to which his life 
has been devoted."’ Among these evi- 
dences, in addition to those mentioned 
elsewhere, are his efforts in creating a 
national university, in founding the first 
graduate school of the social sciences, 
introducing the systematic study of pol- 
itics and public law. Ward pioneered in 
America, as did August Comte in France 
and Herbert Spencer in England, and 
was the first president of the American 
Sociological Society. Adams pioneered 
in the organization of his historical and 
political science association, in the found- 
ing of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and in the forwarding of the Hopkins 
studies in historical and political science, 
and in mastery in the formulation of 
historical inquiry. Small, in the estab- 
lishment of the American Journal of 
Sociology, in his pioneering courses in 
sociology, and in his studies of European 
sociologists, has affected the whole field 
of social study. Giddings has been instru- 
mental in transforming the study of 
sociology from the old metaphysical 
basis to scientific and objective propor- 
tions, as well as twice president of the 
American Sociological Society, and once 
of the Institute Internationale de Socio- 
logie. Turner and Robinson, also pilots 
of American historical groups, have 
created an era in the new history, while 
Veblen came upon the scene like some 
dark horse, whose record has set a pace 
to be reckoned with for many years to 
come. 

Another outstanding field in which 
new trails were blazed was that of editor- 
ial work. Burgess founded the Political 
Science Quarterly. Adams edited the 
papers of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, government publications, some ninety 
historical volumes and other special 
papers. Small founded and edited until 
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his death, the American Journal of 
Sociology. Giddings performed a dec- 
ade's outstanding newspaper editorial 
work and was coeditor of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, of the Political Science 
Quarterly, of the publications of the 
American Economic Association, and later 
of the Independent. Dunning was the 
Editor of the Political Science Quarterly. 
Ward, Robinson, Turner, and Veblen 
have all made notable contributions in the 
editing of articles, texts, series and varied 
papers. 

These masters were social scientists not 
only in their scientific methods and results 
over a broad field of social interest, but 
in their participation in matters of social 
statecraft as well. The broad field in 
which Burgess worked led him into 
vigorous participation in many matters 
of social concern. He was much opposed 
to the institution of the state or national 
university. Adams was critic of many 
national and local policies, and partici- 
pated whole heartedly in many important 
activities. Small made many group con- 
tacts while Giddings has always been 
vigorous in the criticism and defence of 
public policies on citizens’ committees, 
city-planning groups and international 
organizations. Turner was here, there 
and everywhere, while Robinson and 
Veblen have excelled in their critical inter- 
pretations of a wide range of human 
experience. 

It would seem a commonplace to em- 
phasize the vigor of personality manifest 
in the lives and work of this group of 
social scientists. They were not only 
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born with capacity, but what is more 
important and too often neglected, they 
developed strong personality. Burgess, 
“dignified, gracious, urbane, and kindly; 
calm yet never rigid; reserved yet never 
aloof; austere, perhaps, yet never for- 
bidding.’’ Turner possessed a ‘‘lively 
and irrepressible intellectual curiosity; a 
refreshing freedom from personal pre- 
occupations and didactic motives; a quite 
unusual ability to look out upon the wide 
world in a. humane friendly way, in a 
fresh and strictly independent way, with 
a vision unobscured by academic inhibi- 
tions.’’ Ward was vigorous, broad- 
shouldered, deep chested, blond com- 
plexioned, a six-footer, with a scholarly 
stoop. He was nevertheless modest and 
almost bashful; although having a quiet 
dignity, a deep emotion, and fine sym- 
pathy. Small has been described as an 
ideal of a gentleman, virile and erect, 
bearing himself with a sure dignity, and 
the quiet elegance of an ambassador, to 
which should be added a modesty and 
magnanimity. Giddings’ vigor and per- 
sonality are synonomous with his teach- 
ings and writings. Curiosity, persist- 
ence, insight, forcefulness, charm, humor 
—all mark the man. Dunning was the 
genial fellow, with ready wit and affable 
manner; Robinson’s personal charm and 
easy poise was no less marked than his 
broad interests and intellectual vigor. 
Veblen’s elusive personality, remote and 
aloof, was nevertheless an effective back- 
ground for stinging phrases, effective satire 
and critical essay. 


(Continued ) 
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UGUSTE COMTE, the inventor of 
A the word sociology delivered his 
lectures on positive philosophy 
between 1830 and 1842. His System of 
Positive Philosophy was published from 
1851 to 1854. Harriet Martineau pub- 
lished a condensed translation of Comte’s 
positive philosophy in 1853. The second 
edition came out in 1875 and a new edition 
in three volumes in 1896. 

Herbert Spencer had published his 
Prospectus of a System of Philosophy in 
1860 and as the first volume in the series 
First Principles appeared in 1862. His 
Study of Sociology was published in 1873 
and in 1874 appeared the first volume of 
his Principles of Sociology. From that time 
on until the whole work was completed 
the remaining parts appeared from time 
to time, many chapters of which were 
published in magazine form in the United 
States. 

In 1869 appeared Bagehot’s Physics and 
Politics. It was published in the United 
States in 1898 in Yoeman’s International 
Scientific Series. Doubtless there were 
some students of the social sciences in 
America who had become familiar with 
the English editions. 

In these three men, then, Comte, 
Spencer and Bagehot, the one a French- 
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man and the other two Englishmen, 
whose writings were available in English, 
furnish one group of influences which 
explain the origin of sociology in the 
United States. That the measure of their 
influence was great, especially of the first 
two, is evidenced by the writings of almost 
every one of our early American sociolo- 
gists. 

However, another and perhaps a more 
important historical inspiration for Amer- 
ican scholars interested in the social 
sciences was the work of a large number 
of German historians, political scientists, 
and political economists in the German 
universities to which large numbers of 
American students went, especially in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Professor Small of the University of 
Chicago readily remembered fifteen im- 
portant scholars of the United States 
who studied in the German universities 
in the 70's. These returned to the 
United States inspired by a new spirit 
and by the methods of their German 
teachers. These men and men trained 
under them in the universities of this 
country gave a new direction and inspired 
a fresh interest in such social studies as 
history, political science and economics. 
Even the casual list recalled by Professor 
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Small suggests some of the most important 
leaders in the development of the social 
studies in the United States. The spirit 
of German scholarship had made its mark 
on the thought of these young Americans 
who had returned from Europe and were 
leading the new educational adventures 
in our growing American universities.' 
Consider only a few of the epoch- 
making names in the development of the 
social studies in this country who had 
taken their graduate work in Germany. 
William Graham Sumner who had studied 
in Germany in the 60's and on his return 
was teaching at Yale and announced a 
course in sociology in 1876. Another, Her- 
bert B. Adams had been made head of the 
Department of History and Politics at the 
newly established The Johns Hopkins 
University. Associated with him from 
1881 to 1892 was Dr. Richard T. Ely who 
had received his Ph.D. degree at Heidel- 
berg in 1879. President Gilman had 
drawn thither a galaxy of these German- 
trained professors when he organized the 
university. Albion W. Small, who in 
1893 became head of the Department of 
Sociology at the newly organized Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in 1881 had become 
Professor of History and Political Econ- 
omy at Colby University. In 1888 and 
1889 he spent a year as reader in history at 
The Johns Hopkins University with 
Herbert B. Adams. He went back to 
Colby University as President, and in 1889 
conducted a class in sociology for his 
seniors. There was Professor John W. 
Burgess who had been at Leipzig and 
Berlin from 1871 to 1873. On his return 
he was called upon to organize the Faculty 
of Political Science at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Besides these leaders the roll should 
include Henry W. Farnum of Yale, Frank 
J. Goodnow of Columbia, now president 


1Small, Origins of Sociology, Chicago, 1924, pp. 
325-326. 


of The Johns Hopkins, Arthur T. Hadley, 
formerly president of Yale, George E. How- 
ard until recently head of the Department 
of Political Science and Sociology at the 
University of Nebraska, Edmund J. James 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor Simon M. Patten of the same uni- 
versity until his death, Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor William M. Sloane of Columbia 
and Professor Frank W. Taussig of 
Harvard. 

With that situation in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the United States is it to be 
wondered at that there was an awakening 
of interest in the study of man’s social 
relationships? In addition do not forget 
that the ten or fifteen years following the 
close of the Civil War presented a series 
of problems political, economic and social 
which challenged the best thought of the 
time. We who are living in the days 
since the World War can readily under- 
stand that unrest. The thoughtful people 
of that day were no longer content with 
the old methods of education and with the 
old solutions offered for problems which 
had followed the war. They demanded 
a mew consideration of those social 
problems. In these circumstances the 
ideas of Comte and Spencer on the one 
hand, and of the German teachers on the 
other hand, could not fail to find fruitful 
soil in these young American scholars. 

With this background consider the 
developments of sociology in the United 
States from the standpoint both of the 
writers of books and of the courses in the 
universities. 

Lester F. Ward published his Dynamic 
Sociology in 1883. A paleobotanist in the 
Government service at Washington Ward 
shows the influence of Comte and Spencer. 
Until the last years of his life he was not 
a teacher of sociology. His Dynamic 
Sociology however, had a great influence 
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upon thoughtful scholars in the social 
sciences in the United States. In 1884 he 
wrote a review of Sumner’s What Social 
Classes Owe Each Other, which book, he 
said, was a good illustration of what 
sociology is not. His widely ranging 
mind got into contact with the economists 
and political scientists who had been 
trained in Germany. In 1888 he de- 
livered an address before the American 
Economic Association entitled ‘‘Social 
and Economic Paradoxes.’’ In this ad- 
dress he showed the psychological trend 
of his thought which got complete ex- 
pression in his Psychic Factors of Civilization 
in 1892. He gave further expression to 
his emphasis upon psychology in social 
relationships in an address entitled ‘“The 
Psychologic Basis of Social Economics”’ 
in 1893. 

I have already noticed that Sumner 
had returned from Germany and was 
giving-a course in Yale University called 
Sociology in 1876. Doubtless his course 
at Yale was the first course in Sociology 
in any American university. In this 
course he used as a text Spencer’s Study of 
Sociology which had appeared in 1873. 

Andrew D. White, president of Cornell 
who moved in an atmosphere of European 
thought on university education was dis- 
satisfied with the elements of the curricu- 
lum in American universities, and in the 
carly eighties had been making plans to 
introduce a course at Cornell which would 
acquaint students with the practical social 
problems of that day. In 1885 he got 
Frank B. Sanborn of Massachusetts to 
give such a course at Cornell for the first 
tine. 

Professor Frank W. Blackmar of Kansas 
was one of that large group of men who 
have been attracted to The Johns Hopkins 
University to study with Herbert Adams 
and with Dr. Ely. He returned to Kansas 
in 1889 as head of the Department of 
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History and Political Science and began 
giving a course in sociology.” 

In addition to these men just cited other 
leading educators were feeling the neces- 
sity of introducing a new spirit and new 
methods into university education, as 
was manifested by President Angell at 
Michigan and a few other important 
leaders. It was in this atmosphere of 
unrest and seeking for new outlets for 
their thoughts on social problems and for 
a new method in the study of social affairs 
that Giddings moved when he became 
successor of Woodrow Wilson as Professor 
of Political Science and Economics at 
Bryn Mawr in 1888. Let us now turn 
to examine the intellectual development 
of Mr. Giddings up to that time. 


GIDDINGS’ INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT UP 
To 1888 


Franklin H. Giddings, born at Sherman, 
Connecticut March 23, 1855, had as an- 
cestors on both sides New England Pur- 
itans of the strictest type. He came from 
a sturdy and hard-working stock. His 
father was a Congregational minister of 
evangelical and orthdox tendencies who 
threw around his children a strict Puritan 
atmosphere. The hours devoted by the 
household to religious services were many, 
and created a spirit which in contrast to 
the life outside the home gave a semblance 
of uncanny vividness to that portion of 
young Giddings’ life. These religious 
devotions not only were boresome but 
intolerably depressing. Giddings found 
a great deal more enjoyment in doing the 
tasks about the farm on which his father 
lived than in the religious devotions. 
It is reported that ‘‘the ache that his back 
took on from weeding onions he found 
preferable to the sensations experienced 
from activities supposedly spiritual.” 


2 American Journal of Sociology, May, 1916, p. 760. 
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The chores about the farm and on the 
farm of his grandfather, who lived nearby, 
gave to him a sense of reality which the 
religious devotions lacked. He assisted 
his grandfather in surveying and the latter 
gave him instruction in mechanical draw- 
ing and in the rudiments of farm work 
and management. 

In spite of, or perhaps even as a relief 
from, the depressing atmosphere of the 
home Giddings spent his youth in the 
usual diversions of boyhood. He was a 
lover of outdoor sports and in the winter- 
time would often get up at four o'clock 
in the morning and skate until school 
time in order to satisfy his love for this 
sport. Another grandfather owned a 
tannery, and Giddings found diversion 
in puttering around the place, interested 
in all the processes, and in a shop where 
stationary engines were built. He became 
interested in some of the practical mechan- 
ical aspects of economic life and these 
experiences were an important part of his 
early education. 

In the school which he attended he 
found little of interest. Not until he 
chanced upon Scott’s Marmion did he learn 
to know the joy of the printed page. It 
happened, however, that a certain Harry 
H. Scott was one of his teachers. This 
man had the unusual capacity to interest 
this young boy in intellectual pursuits and 
provided him intellectual comradeship. 
Scott introduced him to that new and 
provocative group of writings which were 
just coming from the pens of Spencer, 
Huxley, Darwin and others of that group 
of English scientists and philosophers. 
He read Darwin and Spencer with great 
avidity. Giddings himself has described 
this period. He says, 


My interest in sociology, as I have on various 
occasions told, began while I was yet a youth, when 
accidentally a copy of the first number of the Popular 
Science Monthly fell into my hands a few days after its 
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publication, and I read the first chapter of Spencer's 
The Study of Sociology. Before I entered college I had 
read a lot of Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley, and nearly 
half of what Spencer had then printed. At college, 
and during ten subsequent years of newspaper work, 
I kept up my interest and my reading in sociology 
and was ready to improve the first chance that offered 
to teach it after I went to Bryn Mawr. 


He entered Union College at Schenec- 
tady, New York, taking the studies which 
he thought would prepare him for the 
profession of civil engineer to which he 
was then looking forward. He failed 
to find the stimulating leadership at 
college which he had with Scott in his 
school work at home and after two years 
at Union left college for a time and taught 
school in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
In 1877, however, he received his A.B. 
degree from Union College and went into 
newspaper work at Winsted, Connecticut 
where he worked on The Herald. From 
there he went to the Springfield Republican, 
then under the editorship of the younger 
Samuel Bowles. Giddings’ study at Union 
had given him that love for precise knowl- 
edge which appears to such a remarkable 
degree in his later writings. Under 
Bowles and the other remarkable men of 
that time on the editorial staff of the 
Springfield Republican Giddings received 
an invaluable training in the expression 
of his ideas. From the Republican he 
went to the Spring field Union with which 
he was connected for a longer time. 
Ten years in all were given to newspaper 
work and provided Mr. Giddings with a 
remarkable knowledge of men and world 
events, trained him in clear and vivid 
expression, and together with his reading 
in sociology, which he had carried on 
from his pre-college days, gave him an 
interest in the subject which all uncon- 
sciously prepared him for his great career. 

This interest in social questions had led 


8 American Journal of Sociology, May, 1916, p. 762. 
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Giddings to write articles for the Political 
Science Quarterly then being published 
at Columbia and for the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. His special 
interest so far as it is revealed in these 
early articles was in the social aspect of 
economic problems and economic theory. 

These articles had attracted the atten- 
tion of men in the university world and 
therefore, when Woodrow Wilson left 
Bryn Mawr in 1888, Giddings was invited 
to take his place as Associate Professor 
of History and Political Science. He 
began by teaching four subjects by 
lectures and seminar, (1) Development of 
Political Institutions, (2) Political Econ- 
omy, including Economic Theory and 
Economic History, (3.) Methods and Prin- 
ciples of Administration and (4) Methods 
and Principles of Charity and Correction. 
In 1890 he introduced a graduate course 
entitled Modern Theories of Sociology. 
In his catalogue statement concerning this 
course he said, ‘‘Fellows and graduate 
students expecting to do advanced work 
in this course must have, besides their 
equipment in history and political econ- 
omy, at least a general knowledge of the 
history of philosophy and some acquaint- 
ance with modern biology and empirical 
psychology."’ Among the preliminary 
readings suggested were Galton, Natural 
Inheritance and Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
Statistics and Economics. 

His interest in sociology was given a 
further chance to develop when in 1891 
he was asked to give lectures on sociology 
in Columbia University during the absence 
of Professor Mayo-Smith. These were 
continued for three years. In 1894 a new 
chair of sociology was established at 
Columbia University and Professor Gid- 
dings was invited to occupy it. There 
he. has been ever since stimulating gener- 
ation after generation of graduate students 
who are now scattered to the ends of 
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the earth doing yoeman service in this 
field.‘ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GIDDINGS’ sOCIO- 


LOGICAL THOUGHT 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the 
development of Professor Giddings’ socio- 
logical thought during the more than 
forty years in which he has been writing 
upon this subject. It is impossible in 
the limits of our space to do more than 
note the salient points in that develop- 
ment. Professor Small has remarked that 
Ward's sociology was fully formed when 
he published his Dynamic Sociology in 1883 
and that all his subsequent writings were 
only slight changes and elaborations of the 
points which he had made in that work. 
Not so with Professor Giddings. One 
who reads carefully his early articles 
devoted chiefly to political economy and 
political science can easily see that for a 
number of years his mind was working 
away at the problems which his wide 
reading and observation had created for 
him. Having become interested in these 
problems it was inevitable that he should 
endeavor to apply to their solution the 
results of his wide reading in the English 
speculative political philosophy and 
natural science, and his knowledge of 
Comte, Spencer and Ward. 

Reference has been made to his articles 
in the early numbers of the Potitical Science 
Quarterly, the publications of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of Massachusetts, and 
to the publications of the American 


4 Small, ‘‘Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
States,'’ American Journal of Sociology, May, 1916, pp. 
721-864; See also Frank L. Tolman, “‘The Study of 
Sociology in Institutions of Learning in the United 
States,"" The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 7, 
1901-2, pp. 797-838 continued in subsequent num- 
bers; Bernard, ‘“The Teaching of Sociology in the 
United States,’’ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 16, 
p- 164; Clow, ‘‘Socioiogy in Normal Schools,"’ Ibid., 
Vol. 16, p. 253. 
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Economic Association. Let us now turn 
in the endeavor to trace the development 
of his fundamental sociological concepts 
in these articles and addresses which 
found summary but complete statement in 
the first part of his Principles of Sociology. 

While still editor of the Springfield Union 
Giddings had undertaken a study of profit- 
sharing especially in Massachusetts. This 
is cited in the first volume of the Pudblica- 
tions of the American Economic Association 
as having been made in 1885 and pub- 
lished in the Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor in 1886, and is described 
as so ably done that no further attemptat 
investigation of the subject has been 
made.’ He was a charter member of the 
American Economic Association formed in 
1885. 

Giddings’ interest in the American 
Economic Association is shown by the 
fact that he was secretary-treasurer in 
1887 of the Connecticut Valley branch of 
that association and his active participa- 
tion in the discussion at the annual meet- 
ings of the national organization.’ He 
began to appear before the annual meet- 
ings of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. In 1888 he read a paper entitled 
“The Sociological Character of Political 
Economy."’ This clearly revealed that 
from the first his economic writings had 
a sociological flavor. In this paper he 
pointed out that economics consists of 
four parts (1) economic physics, in 
which mathematics is the method used, 
(2) descriptive economics, (3)) economic 
politics, (4) economic biology and psy- 
chology. In this connection he said, 
“Political economy, then, as the science of 
wealth, is necessarily the science of the re- 
ciprocal relations of wealth and the social 


5 Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 1, 


PP: 44, 408. 
* Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 2, 


1887-1888, pp. 211-212. 
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organism.’’’ During 1887-1888 he con- 
tributed articles to the Political Science 
Quarterly, of Columbia University on 
various economic topics. Two of these 
articles entitled ‘‘The Persistence of Com- 
petition’’ and ‘The Natural Rate of 
Wages’’ were published with two essays 
by Professor John B. Clark, then of Smith 
College, under the title of The Modern 
Distributive Process. 

In the autumn of this year Mr. Giddings 
went to Bryn Mawr and there began his 
academic career. Here his writings began 
in real earnest, first on economics but 
always with an emphasis upon its social 
relationships. He was active in the affairs 
of the American Economic Association 
and while here became the editor of its 
publications for a time. While here he 
also became interested with Professor 
Patten of the University of Pennsylvania 
in founding the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and for a time was one of its editors. 
In 1890 his special interest in sociology 
appears in an article ‘““The Province 
of Sociology’’ which appeared in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
July, 1890. His wide readings in Euro- 
pean sociological writings as well as his 
extended acquaintance with the evolution- 
ary philosophy and with certain writers 
in psychology here appeared. He cites 
Mill's, Logic; Lewes’, Problems of Life and 
Mind, first series; Sedgwick and Wilson's, 
Biology; Ward's Dynamic Sociology; Spen- 
cer's, Principles of Sociology; Schiffle’s, 
Bau und Leben; de Greef's, Introduction a la 
Sociologie; Gayau's, L'art au Point de Vue 
Sociologique, and also his Education et 
Hereditie etude sociologique; Gumclowicz’, 
Der Rassemkampf, Combes de Lestrade’s, 
Elements de Sociologie; the works of Darwin 

1 Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, March, 1888. 
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and Haeckel; and de Roberty, Le 


Sociologie. 

In this article he blocks out in a general 
way for the first time his conception of 
the scope of sociology. Here he argues 
that in trying to delimit the province of 
sociology it must be clearly understood 
that it is a general social science similar to 
biology in the physical sciences. He says, 


An analysis from the general characteristics of 
social phenomenon with a formulation of the general 
laws of social revolution must be made the basis of 
special study in all departments of social science. 
It is upon just this work that sociologists are concen- 
trating their efforts and for their results there can be 
no other name than sociology. 


Here he contends that no sociologist he 
knows has clearly differentiated sociology 
from psychology. This he attempts to do 
in this paper. He says, 


Psychology is concerned with the associations and 
dissociations of the elements of conscious personality. 
How sensations are associated and dissociated in 
perception; how perceptions are associated and dis- 
sociated in imagination and in thought; how thought, 
feeling and impulse are coérdinated in the marvelous 
composite the individual personality, are problems 
for psychology to state, and if it can, to solve. But 
the phenomena of conscious associations do not end 
with the appearance of the individual personality. 
They are then only engendered. Individual person- 
alities as units become the elements of that vastly 
more extensive and intricate association of man with 
man and group with group which creates the varied 
relations of social life. A society is, therefore, on its 
conscious side, a super-psychical product just as on its 
physical side it is super-organic and a product of 
tertiary aggregation. ® 


It was also in this article that he pro- 
posed what no other previous writer had 
attempted, ‘‘to interpret social evolution 
by the operation of natural selection 
upon human personality.’’® 

8‘*The Province of Sociology,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 1, 


No. 1, July, 1890, pp. 66-70. 
9 “Sociology as a University Study,"’ Social Science 


Quarterly, Vol. 6, No. 4, December, 1891, p. 647. 
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These early articles of Professor Gid- 
dings’ began to attract a great deal of 
attention and to excite controversy. His 
reaction against the narrower political 
economy of the late classicists, his em- 
phasis upon the social factors in explaining 
economic concepts, and his clear and force- 
ful statement of his ideas, called forth 
the criticism of some of his colleagues. 
From this time on for many years the 
discussion of his ideas at meetings of the 
scholars in economics, politics and soci- 
ology forced him to think through clearly 
his fundamental sociological theories. 

As we have seen sociology was being 
taught in a number of the colleges and 
universities of the country at this time. 
But the question had been raised as to 
whether sociology could be a university 
subject. To this problem Giddings ad- 
dressed himself in an article entitled 
“Sociology as a University Subject’’ in 
1891. It is evident that he was strug- 
gling to clear up the relationships of 
sociology to the other social sciences. 
In this article he says, 


The central scientific problem of sociology lies now 
before us. The questioning scientific mind of this 
age can not longer rest content in the vague and 
merely general assumption, that it has been associa- 
tion that has brought into existence the desires that 
have built up empires and created religion. How has 
association done this, is the question that a rigorous, 
scientific spirit must ask and the conditions of the 
answer are such that the resulting body of knowledge 
will be sociology and not as some have imagined a 
division of psychology. 


Here also he takes the first step toward 
a definition of sociology. He says, ‘“The 
object of sociology is to learn all that can 
be learned about the creation of the social 
man.’"!° It is also in this paper that he 
first divides the problems of sociology into 
three codrdinate groups: (1) Problems of 


10 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 6, No. 4, Decem- 
ber, 1891, pp. 642-643. 
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Social Structure and Growth; (2) Prob- 
lems of Volitional Association; (3) Prob- 
lems of Social Progress.'' We shall see 
that this statement becomes clearer as 
time goes on. Under the fire of criticism 
and in reaction against the interpretation 
of some economists and some sociologists, 
Giddings points out that many have 
misunderstood Spencer because they have 
not clearly seen that Spencer's underlying 
foundations for sociology are to be found, 
not in his Principles of Sociology, but in his 
First Principles. Not knowing the First 
Principles, they have failed to understand 
his Principles of Sociology.) 

During this same year Giddings at- 
tempted to carry over into economics his 
sociological thinking in an article entitled, 
‘The Concept of Utility, Value and Cost.”’ 
In the meetings of the American Economic 
Association at which this was read, his 
remarks on other papers which appeared 
upon the program are not important except 
his discussion of Professor Folwell’s paper 
in which he called attention to the narrow- 
ing of political economy from Adam Smith 
down to Ricardo and others whereby ‘‘a 
vast amount was left out of the scheme of 
economic instruction, which in earlier 
days, had been included in it.’’ This 
article excited the attention of Professor 
Patten between whom and Professor 
Giddings there was a lively discussion in 
which Giddings contended that marginal 
utility could not rise until after association 
had been set up between individuals. 
Into the merits of the discussion it is not 
our province to go. It is not without 
interest, however, to notice how his 
synthetic mind could not rest content 
until his sociological conceptions had 
worked themselves out into neighboring 
fields, especially those fields in which he 
had been interested. 

M ]bid., p. 645. 

2 Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 
6, 1891, pp. 41, 97. 
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In an article published the next year 
entitled ‘“The Nature and Conduct of 
Political Majorities’’ Giddings first 
worked out his ‘‘Law of Social Choices.’ 
It is characteristic that his keen analytical 
mind found here in the field of politics 
the material from which to forge this 
interesting sociology generalization.'* 
This law was reiterated in his monograph, 


“The Theory of Sociology.”’ 


In 1893 Giddings contributed a chapter 
to the book called, Philanthropy and Social 
Progress in which he first worked out his 
theory that poverty, dependency and 
crime are costs of progress. This article 
was later included in his Democracy and 
Empire and later still in his Studies in the 
Theory of Human Society. Giddings has 
been criticized for the attitude taken in 
this article because it was said the logic of 
it was so Spencerian as to discourage all 
effort at improving these social classes. 
As a matter of fact, however, to anyone 
acquainted with his earlier writings it is 
apparent that Giddings does not intend 
that this idea convey the notion that 
society should not attempt to help those 
who are the victims of circumstances, 
but that it is impossible for society to 
expect as much from those deficient by 
nature as from those who have been richly 
endowed. These deficient are certainly 
incapable of spontaneously adjusting 
themselves to the increasingly complex 
conditions of society which progress 
brings about. 

In this same year Giddings had returned 
to his task of attempting to broaden the 
economic theory of his day with an ad- 
dress before the American Economic 
Association entitled, ‘““The Idea and 
Definition of Value.’’ The main point 
of this address is stated as follows, ‘‘A 
definition that identifies subjective value 
with subjective utility is cardinally de- 

18 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 1, March, 
1892. 
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fective. It leaves out one whole order of 
mental processes’’—judgment about an 
anticipated or foreseen feeling." 

The time had now come for Professor 
Giddings to unite in one logically organ- 
ized statement his sociological theories 
developed up to this time. He did this 
in a monograph issued as a supplement 
to the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, July, 1894, 
entitled ‘““The Theory of Sociology."’ 
This monograph had six chapters as 
follows: (1) The Sociological Idea; (2) 
The Province of Sociology; (3) The Prob- 
lems of Sociology; (4) The Primary 
Problem: Social Growth and Structure; 
(5) The Secondary Problem: Social Proc- 
ess, Law and Cause; (6) The Method of 
Sociology. To anyone acquainted with 
Professor Giddings more recently pub- 
lished works it is clear that here at last he 
has combined in one coherent statement 
the thoughts which had been germinating 
in his mind in the previous ten or twelve 
years. Here is the outline of his later 
sociological theories. Here in quintes- 
sence without illustrative material is the 
logical development of his sociological 
theory. He himself indicated that it was 
but the skeleton of a work which he had 
in mind, and which appeared is his 
Principles of Sociology in 1896. However, 
that his mind was not concerned merely 
with the skeleton is indicated by the title 
of the commencement address which he 
gave at Bryn Mawr that same year en- 
titled, ‘“The Relation of Social Democracy 
to Higher Education.’’!® In this mono- 
graph appear practically all the terms 
made familiar to us by his Principles of 
Sociology such as “‘social composition,’’ 
“social constitution,’’ ‘‘aggregation,”’ 


14 Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 8, 


1893, pp. 87, 88. 
18 Democracy and Empire, New York, 1900, Chapter 
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“association,” ‘“‘zoogenic stage of 
society,’” ‘‘anthropogenic,’’ ‘‘ethno- 
genic,"’ ‘‘physical causes of aggregation,"’ 
“congregate association,’’ ‘genetic asso- 
ciation,” *‘demotic composition,”’ 
“society not merely an organism but an 
organization,’’ and here is the idea that 
society is for the purpose of creating a 
conscious personality. The criminal is 
anti-social but the pauper is unsocial 
which later became pseudo-social. Here 
was the Principles of Sociology in embryo. 
In this monograph Giddings was ap- 
proaching his final analysis of the funda- 
mental factor in the making of society, 
namely ‘‘consciousness of kind,’’ but has 
not yet reached it. He writes, ‘But now 
at length individual social nature begins 
to react on society. Conscious that their 
social relations are their most important 
means of defense, succor, pleasure and 
development, individuals endeavor to 
conserve and perfect them. Society be- 
comes a consciously cherished thing and 
to an increasing extent a product of 
conscious planning.’’!® In developing his 
theory of ‘‘Social Mind’’ he analyzes the 
idea somewhat further. At this time 
to Giddings the social mind was the 
second great stage of social evolution as 
social population was the first. He says, 
“In its social consciousness, a community 
has a logical bond of union. The mutual 
aid and protection of individuals operating 
in an unconscious way are no longer the 
only means that preserve social cohesion. 
The community feels and perceives its 
unity.’"!7 Out of this struggle to express 
the fundamental factor which makes 
society was to come that happy phrase, 
‘consciousness of kind’’—but not yet. 
Furthermore, in this paper he works out 


1% ‘'The Theory of Sociology,’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, supple- 
ment, July, 1894. 

17 [bid., p. §7- 
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still further the implications of his 
definitions of sociology written in 1890. 
In this definition he had said, “‘It is an 
attempt to account for the origin, growth, 
structure and activities of human society 
by the operation of physical, vital and 
practical causes working together in a 
process of evolution."’ The implications 
of this definition in 1894 are made more 
clear and explicit. He said, 


The sociologist has three main questions. First, 
he must try to discover the conditions that determine 
mere aggregation and concourse. Secondly, he must 
try to discover the law that governs social choices, 
the law, that is, of subjective process. Thirdly, he 
must try to discover the law that governs the natural 
selection and survival of choices, the law, that is, of 
the objective process.'* 


It is in connection with his discussion 
of the law of choices or the subjective 
aspect of evolution, that he introduces 
some of the results of his discussion with 
Professor Patten over the relations of 
association to utility. Here you find the 
concept, ‘‘concourse,’’ ‘‘suggestion,”’ 
“imitation,’’ ‘‘conflict,’’ ‘‘toleration,’ 
““alliance’’—a concept destined to much 
gteater development in his Principles.'® 
In the same year he published a paper in 
the Journal of Social Science entitled ‘“The 
Relation of Sociology to Other Scientific 
Studies’’ in which he took another step 
in clarifying his concept of the province 
of sociology. This was a short article 
and contained only a brief statement of his 
general theory. Here he first proposed a 
diagram of the sciences not in a linear 
arrangement such as Comte proposed, 
but one in which the concrete sciences 
were indicated on one side of a right angled 
triangle and the abstract sciences on the 
other side so that if the lines were ex- 
tended the abstract and the concrete 


'8 Ibid., p. 35. 
#9 “The Theory of Sociology,”’ 1bid., pp. 24-33. 
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sciences cut across each other.?° The 
purpose of this diagram which was 
worked out much more fully later was to 
show the fundamental nature of sociology 
to the other social sciences. 

His mind continued to play upon 
economic theory and in the publications 
of the American Economic Association in 
discussing Hadley’s paper ‘‘The Relation 
Between Interest and Profit’’ Professor 
Giddings called attention to the soci- 
ological origin of risk which is paid for 
by an amount added to commercial 
interest. He contended that interest is 
economic in its origin while risk is 
sociological. He asks, ‘‘In economic 
theory ought we not to distinguish care- 
fully between the economic elements and 
the sociological elements.’’”! 

At the annual meeting in 1894 of the 
American Economic Association Professor 
Small of the University of Chicago read 
a paper on the ‘‘Relation of Sociology to 
Economics.’" A long discussion ensued 
between Patten, Giddings and Ward. 
In this discussion Professor Giddings once 
more outlines more fully his triangle 
showing the relationship between the 
concrete and the abstract sciences for the 
purpose of demonstrating that sociology 
is a fundamental science to economics 
and politics and is also a coérdinating 
science. Here, also, for the first time I 
find the expression ‘‘the social mind.’’” 
The debate did not end with this meeting. 
In Volume V of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
Professor Giddings answered Professor 
Patten’s paper, ‘Relation of Economics to 
Sociology,’’ which had appeared in the 


20 Journal of Social Science, Vol. V, No. 3, July, 
1894. 

21 Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 
IX, 1894, pp. 61, 62. 

22 Publications, American Economic Association, Vol. 
X, 1895, pp. 110-113. 
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January number. Here he outlined in 
final form his classification of the concrete 
and abstract sciences and here for the 
first time appears that expression which 
he had anticipated for a number of years, 
“the consciousness of kind."’ It occurs 
in the course of his reply to Patten’s 
charge that Giddings had used the word, 
“‘social’’ and ‘‘association’’ with a mean- 
ing opposed to all usage. Giddings 
replied, 


I have never thought or spoken of mere physical 
contact, hostile or friendly, as constituting associa- 
tion or a society. It is association only if accompanied 
by a consciousness on the part of each of the creatures im- 
plicated that the creatures with which it comes in contact 
are like itself. This consciousness of kind (italics mine) 
is the elementary, the generic social fact; it is sym- 
pathy, fellow-feeling in the literal as distinguished 
from the popular sense of the word.” 


Professor Giddings now felt that his 
thought had crystallized sufficiently to 
be worked out in a complete system. In 
1896 appeared the fruition of his labors 
of many years in the book which gave 
him his great reputation, Principles of 
Sociology. Whatever we may think of 
the book after the lapse of so many years 
there is no question that in it Professor 
Giddings reconciled in a consistent system 
as no one before him had done with 
anything like his thoroughness the theory 


of the physical factors of social evolution . 


and the theory of the subjective or voli- 
tional factors. In his system each has its 
place equally emphasized and vitally co- 
ordinated. It was this attempt to recon- 
cile the theory of the influence of these 
two sets of factors which had led Professor 
Giddings to his ‘‘consciousness of kind 
principle.’’* Nothing can better set forth 
his view of this process than his own 
words. 


%3 Tbid., p. 750. 
4 Principles of Sociology, pp. 9, 10. 


It might be thought that sociology could meet this 
criticism by surrendering all subjective explanations 
to other sciences, and by confining itself to an elabo- 
ration of the objective explanation. But this would 
be to abandon entirely the claim to the unity of social 
phenomena. The volitional process is obviously 
essential. If there is no unity here, there is none 
anywhere in society; apparent unity is a circumstance 
of the physical basis only. Plainly, a true sociology 
must combine the subjective and the objective inter- 
pretations. It must reduce each to its lowest terms, 
and must consistently trace the fundamental princi- 
ples of each through all social relations. Then it 
must unite them, in no merely artificial way, but 
logically, as complementary doctrines, and show how 
they condition each other at every step.”® 


Let us turn now to see the growth of 
Professor Giddings’ thought from its 
comprehensive statement in his Principles 
of Sociology as it is revealed in his succeed- 
ing sociological works. From this point 
on we need not concern ourselves so much 
with his articles and addresses. Professor 
Giddings continued to follow the practice 
which we have seen in his Principles of 
Sociology of compressing into a book the 
results of his further studies and thought 
which appeared in the articles intervening 
between the publication of one book and 
the next.”® 

In 1898 Professor Giddings published 
his Elements of Sociology. Even though it is 
an elementary book intended for the use of 
classes in schools and colleges, this book 
shows certain developments in this 


*§ Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 13. 

26 | have not endeavored to set forth in this paper 
an exposition of Professor Giddings’ theories any 
more than was necessary to show the development of 
his thought. For such an exposicion see Northcott, 
“The Sociological Theories of Franklin H. Gid- 
dings,’’ The American Journal of Sociology, July,1918, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 1. Nor will space permit any 
attention to the criticisms which have been made 
of his theory. These may all be found in the socio- 
logical publications of the years since 1896. For a 
brief: list of reviews of some of Giddings important 
books see Small, ‘‘Evolution of Sociological Con- 
sciousness in the United States,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, September, 1921, Vol. XXVII, No. 2. 
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thought since the publication of his 
Principles in 1896. For example, his 
definition of society in the two years had 
increased in definiteness and precision. 
While in 1896 he defines a society as ‘‘a 
naturally developing group of conscious 
beings, in which converse passes into 
definite relationship, that in the course 
of time, are wrought into a complex and 
enduring organization,’’ in 1898 ‘‘a society 
is a number of likeminded individuals— 
socii—who know and enjoy their like- 
mindedness, and are therefore able to work 
together for common ends.’’?” Again in 
the Elements Giddings for the first time 
describes the unit of sociological investi- 
gation as the ‘‘socius.’’®® While Professor 
Giddings in his Principles had traced 
out the chief interrelations of physical 
environment to the aggregation of a 
population, in the Elements he works out 
in much more detail the varieties of 
physical environment in the United States 
and in some of the European countries.?° 
In 1896 Professor Giddings in his Princi- 
ples of Sociology had devoted seventeen 
pages to the subject of ‘‘association.”’ 
In the Elements he develops this in consid- 
erable detail from a somewhat new point 
of view in his Chapter V entitled ‘‘Prac- 
tical Activities of Socii,’’ elaborating 
still further his analysis in the Principles. 
Chapter VI in the Elements entitled 
“Socialization"’ is entirely new seemingly 
due to the stimulation of Professor Gid- 
dings thought by the publication of Bald- 
win's, Social and Ethical Interpretations.*° 

While Professor Giddings had dealt 
rather extensively in his Principles with 
coéperation, Chapter VIII of his Elements 
is an extensive elaboration of that subject 


27 Cf. Giddings, Elements of Sociology, p. 6 with 
Principles of Sociology, p. 51. 

*8 Ibid., p. 9. 

2° Elements of Sociology, Chapter II. 

% See Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. 32. 
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in his Principles, p. 144 ff. His discussion 
on p. 100 of the Elements of the qualities 
of the social nature seems to be entirely 
new. Chapter XI of the Elements entitled 
‘The Preeminent Social Class’’ is a further 
development of his discussion of the 
social classes in his Principles, p. 12.4. 

In Chapters XII to XV of the Elements 
we-have a much more complete analysis 
of the social mind than is to be found in 
the Principles. In Chapters XX to XXIV 
of the Elements, Professor Giddings 
thought has further developed his treat- 
ment of the stages of civilization in his 
Principles. 

In 1900 appeared Professor Giddings’ 
Democracy and Empire. This was made 
up of a series of previously published 
magazine articles and unpublished ad- 
dresses, together with certain new ma- 
terial intended to give a unified treat- 
ment of the relations of democracy and 
empire. 

In this we get a glimpse into Professor 
Giddings’ workshop. It reveals in a 
remarkable way the technique of Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ sociological craftsman- 
ship. As one reviews these essays keeping 
in mind what he had written before and 
what writings followed them, we clearly 
see that these essays served three purposes. 
They reveal (1) that Professor Giddings 
was accustomed to further develop in 
essays and addresses rudimentary con- 
cepts found earlier in his papers and 
books. Take for example the chapter 
entitled ‘“The Psychology of Society.’’ 
Since the writing of his Principles, Pro- 
fessor Giddings had read and carefully 
studied Baldwin's Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations. This book gave a new impetus 
to Professor Giddings’ thought on social 
psychology. Certain parts of Baldwin's 
presentation he rejects. Other parts of it 
fits into his scheme, while still other parts 
he elaborates in line with his previous 
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thinking.*’ (2) In some of these essays 
we find first drafts of new sociological 
ideas which later found their way into 
his system of thought. For example 
the one on ‘‘Industrial Democracy’’ and 
the one on ‘The Costs of Progress’’ are 
essays which appeared before his Princi- 
ples and which were later worked into 
that book. (3) In others of them we find 
more detailed application of his soci- 
ological principles to specific social prob- 
lems. Illustrations are ‘“The Mind of the 
Many,"’ “Democratic Empire,’’ ‘“The 
Railroads and the State,’’ and ‘“The 
Trusts and the Public.” 

They also reveal the wide range of 
Professor Giddings’ mental interests. 
Nothing that belonged to the spirit of 
man was foreign to him; philosophy, 
politics, economics, international rela- 
tions, art, literature, culture, all provide 
grist for his mill which is ground into the 
fine flour of sociological theory. 

Professor Giddings’ first published 
writings manifested an interest in the 
statistical measurements of social and 
economic phenomena. His association, 
however, with Professor Mayo-Smith 
at Columbia seems to have greatly in- 
tensified this interest. In his Inductive 
Sociology published in 1901 we find the first 
record of attempt to stimulate among his 
students the quantitative measurement of 
social facts. Limited to only a half of 
the field of general sociology, omitting 
entirely studies in historical evolution 
of society and of the deeper problems of 
causation, it sets forth certain tentative 
social categories, and suggested a method- 
ology for the collection and treatment of 
facts under these categories. It was, 
however, not merely the schematic analy- 
sis of the first part of his Principles or of his 
‘The Theory of Socialization’ published 
in 1897. Much new material on theory 


81 Democracy and Empire, Chapter III. 
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was worked out in this book. For exam- 
ple Chapter III on ‘‘The Inductive 
Method’’ was entirely new. Here he 
attempts to set forth a method of studying 
phenomena in which exact measurement 
is possible. Here we find the anticipa- 
tion, later developed in an address before 
the American Sociological Society, of the 
measurements of social phenomena in 
terms of more or less differences, that is, 
an algebraic rather than an arithmetical 
statistical treatment of social phe- 
nomena.*? In this volume also he makes 
further analysis of ‘‘Demotic Composi- 
tion’’ and ‘‘Demotic Unity.’ His 
analysis of what he earlier calls ‘“‘the 
social mind’’ and its various results 
appear in what he now for the first time 
called ‘‘concerted volition.’’ Under this 
category he analyses in a much more 
detailed way, many things which in his 
Principles and Elements are not so well 
integrated. Moreover ‘‘social organi- 
zation’’ is very much developed in this 
book. In addition to ‘“‘social composi- 
tion’’ and “‘social constitution’’ Professor 
Giddings analyzes organizaticas further 
into ‘private and public,’’-‘‘the unauthor- 
ized and the authorized,’’ ‘‘the unin- 
corporated and the incorporated,’’ thus 
giving five classes of organization instead 
of two.** Part IV entitled ‘“The Social 
Welfare’’ represents a decided elaboration 
of certain earlier conceptions. For exam- 
ple he devotes a whole chapter to ‘’Public 
Utilities,"’ under which he discusses 
security, equity, economy and culture, 
and in the last two chapters on ‘‘Social 
Personality’’ and the ‘‘Interaction of 
Society and Personality’’ respectively, 
much earlier material is somewhat re- 
organized and new ideas introduced. 
Professor Giddings’ next important 


82 For the detailed treatment of this matter see his 
**A Social Marking System,"’ Publications, American 
Sociological Society, Vol. IV, p. 42. 

33 Inductive Sociology, p. 183. 
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book was entitled Readings in Descriptive 
and Historical Sociology. He himself has 
well stated the additions to his thought 
which this book represents. 


New theoretical matter, that is not to be found in 
my Principles, Elements, or Inductive Sociology, includes 
the following sections, namely—The analysis of 
kinds of societies; the theory of social causation 
which is carried throughout the book, and especially 
the application made of the laws of increasing and 
diminishing return; the analysis of inter-stimulation 
and response; the new analysis of sovereignty and 
government, and the account of the great social poli- 
cies; the hypothesis concerning the genesis of the 
various forms of the family, and the interpretation 
of the curious double process seen in the evolution of 
social organization whereby, a society expands and 
complicates, the unitary group is divided and sub- 
divided, until finally the individual is set free as the 
true unit in the highest social order. 


The significance of these developments 
for Professor Giddings’ social theory lies 
chiefly in the more penetrating analysis 
of his former fundamental conception of 
“consciousness of kind’’ which now 
appears to be a somewhat culminating 
point rather than the beginning of his 
analysis. The process begins with the 
response of sensitive matter to a stimulus. 
However, Professor Giddings recognizes 
the unequal response of different organ- 
isms to the same stimulus or the subjection 
of the similar individuals to different 
stimuli, produces the infinite variation in 
human activity which accounts not only 
for coéperation but also for conflict, 
toleration, the foundation of classes, etc. 
This development necessitates a somewhat 
different definition of society. Now he is 
able to say, 


Summarizing our analysis to this point, we may 
say that we conceive of society as any plural number 
of sentient creatures more or less continuously sub- 
jected to common stimuli, to differing stimuli, and to 
inter-stimulation, and responding thereto in like 





%4 Giddings, Descriptive and Historical Sociology, 
p. vii. 
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behaviour, concerted activity, or codperation, as 
well as in unlike, or competitive, activity; and 
becoming, therefore, with developing intelligence, 
coherent through a dominating consciousness of 
kind, while always sufficiently conscious of difference 
to insure a measure of individual liberty.** 


In his discussion of the physical basis 
of society Professor Giddings incorporates 
the essence of his ‘‘A Theory of Social 
Causation,’’ a paper read before the New 
Orleans meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association in December, 1903. 
“Interstimulation and Response’ now 
appeared for the first time in his books. 
The final chapter of this book is a new one 
entitled ‘‘Contributions to Humanity.” 
On the whole with the exception of the 
developments noted this is a book of 
readings illustrating the points brought 
out in his Inductive Sociology.* 

From 1906, when Professor Giddings 
published his Readings in Descriptive and 
Historical Sociology, to 1922. when appeared 
his Studies in the Theory of Human Society 
is a long period in the intellectual life 
of such a man. In those twelve years 
Professor Giddings’ mind was not quies- 
cent. In 1914 appeared his Pagan Poems. 
In 1915 his The Western Hemisphere in the 
World of Tomorrow and a number of other 
more or less important addresses and 
papers, and in 1918 he delivered the 
Colver Lecture at Brown University under 
the title of The Responsible State, a lecture 
called out by the World War. In this he 
further worked out the sociological impli- 
cations of sovereignty as expressed in the 
state. Only one of these demands our 
attention in this survey of the develop- 


%5 Giddings, Descriptive and Historical Sociology, 
p. 8, 9. 

3 In addition to his ‘‘A Theory of Social Causa- 
tion’’ for the new developments found in this book 
see ‘“The Concepts and Methods of Sociology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, No. 2, Sept., 
1904, p. 161 and Science, N. S. Vol. XX, No. 515, 


p- 624 ff. 
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ment of Professor Giddings’ sociological 
theories. This was a rather long article 
entitled ‘‘Pluralistic Behavior: a Brief of 
Sociological Theory Restated’’ published 
in the American Journal of Sociology for 
January, 1920. During the years since 
the publication of the Readings in Descrip- 
tive and Historical Sociology behavioristic 
psychology had commanded public atten- 
tion. William James’ A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse and Woodworth’s Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy besides many other important psy- 
chological works had appeared. Always 
aware of significant new books Professor 
Giddings shows the influence of this new 
development of psychology in his writ- 
ings. The very title ‘‘Pluralistic Be- 
havior’ shows the deep impression the 
new psychology had made upon his 
thought. This term ‘‘pluralistic be- 
havior’’ is used to designate what he had 
already described in his Principles—the 
fact that in any aggregation of human 
beings some respond to a stimulus more 
rapidly, more persistently and with greater 
intensity than others. This phenomenon 
which hitherto he had described as 
different response to stimulus now becomes 
pluralistic behavior. Moreover a new 
term appears in this paper, “‘Circumstan- 
tial pressure.’’ With this category he 
now gathers together all that he has had 
to say on the influence of the physical 
environment upon the formation and the 
differentiation of society, but enlarges 
the concept to include the mental media 
through which the environment acts— 
annoyances, hardship, danger and adver- 
sities which nature produces and which 
generates aggregation, which in turn 
generates social pressure. In this way 
his analysis is extended and groups of 
facts separately treated are brought to- 
gether into relation. Furthermore, in the 
meantime William Graham Sumnet’s Folk- 
ways had appeared and Miss Harrison’s 
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Themis had come to his attention. Both 
of these important books he lays under 
tribute in his discussion of ‘“‘social pres- 
sure."" The mores, the themistes are the 
means whereby social pressure is dis- 
tributed and applied in a consciously 
concerted pressure and in this way plural- 
istic behavior is traditionalized. In the 
Responsible State Professor Giddings had 
used the term protocracy by which he 
meant the leadership and subjection grow- 
ing out of unequal response to stimulation 
in early aggregates of population. In 
Pluralistic Behavior it appears worked out 
in the scheme of sociology as restated. 
Again, in this paper, he makes certain 
further analyses of groups into closed 
groups, selectively open groups, and in- 
discriminately open groups.*’ 

Thus frankly Professor Giddings at- 
tempts to use the new knowledge to 
reorganize his theory in the light of fur- 
ther developments and a fresh analysis 
which the new psychology had stimu- 
lated. We may expect the results to ap- 
pear in a revised edition of his Principles. 
This article appears entire in Chapter XV 
of his Theories in the Study of Human 
Society. 

The adumbration of this pluralistic 
behavior concept appears in his definition 
of society in 1904. Then he said, 


Society is any plural number of sentient creatures 
more or less continuously subjected to common stim- 
uli, to differing stimuli, and to inter-stimulation, and, 
responding thereto in like behavior, concerted-acr, 
tivity, or codperation, as well as in unlike,.orscom- 
petitive activity; and becoming therefore,|...with 
developing intelligence, coherent through,a,dominat+ 
ing consciousness of kind, while always sufficiently, 
conscious of difference to insure a measure. of in- 
dividual liberty.** 
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In 1922 Professor Giddings published his 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society. This 
consisted partly of new material and of 
material which had been published as 
magazine articles and partly certain chap- 
ters from Democracy and Empire, a book 
which had long been out of print. Like 
everything which comes from Professor 
Giddings’ pen the material is clearly 
analyzed and logically related. 

In this book he sums up so far as he has 
one, his scheme of sociology. This is 
stated in Chapter XVI as follows: 


1. A situation or stimulus is reacted to by more 
than one individual; there is pluralistic as well as 
singularistic behavior. Pluralistic behavior develops 
into rivalries, competitions, and conflicts, and also, 
into agreements, contracts, and collective enter- 
prises. Therefore social phenomena are products of 
two variables; namely, situation (in the psycholo- 
gist’s definition of the word) and pluralistic behavior. 

2. When the individuals who participate in plural- 
istic behavior have become differentiated into behav- 
ioristic kinds or types, a consciousness of kind, liking 
or disliking, approving or disapproving one kind 
after another, converts gregariousness into a con- 
sciously discriminative association, herd habit into 
society; and society, by a social pressure which some- 
times is conscious but more often, perhaps, is un- 
conscious, makes life relatively hard for kinds of 
character and conduct that-are disapproved. 

3. Society organizes itself for collective endeavor 
and achievement, if fundamental similarities of 
behavior and an awareness of them are extensive 
enough to maintain social cohesion, while differ- 
ences of behavior and awareness of them in matters 
of detail are sufficient to create a division of labor. 

4. In the long run organized society by its ap- 
provals and disapprovals, its pressures and achieve- 
ments, selects and perpetuates the types of mind 
and character that are relatively intelligent, tolerant, 
and helpful, that exhibit initiative, that bear their 
share of responsibility and that effectively play their 
part in collective enterprise. It selects and per- 
petuates the adequate.*® 


In 1924 Professor Giddings published 


his Scientific Study of Human Soctety. 
Parts of this had appeared in the Journal of 


39 Studies in The Theory of Human Society, pp. 291- 
292. 


Social Forces and portions of Chapter XII 
were printed in the publications of the 
American Statistical Association. This book 
represents Professor Giddings summation 
of his thought for many years on the use 
of scientific methods in the study of 
sociology. Its earlier expression was 
found in his Inductive Sociology over which 
this book is a distinct advance. While 
some mew terms here appear, such as 
“societal patterns’’ and ‘“‘societal vari- 
ables’’ and ‘‘societal experimentation,” 
and certain restatements of sociological 
theory the main emphasis is upon methods 
in social research. There are three funda- 
mental types of patterns as we perceive 
them (1) a form pattern, (2) an action 
pattern, (3) a factoral pattern. The form 
patterns give us social structure, and 
action patterns give us human behavior 
in social groups. By factoral patterns 
Professor Giddings means certain factors 
which are combined in specific ways or 
ratios to constitute given products which 
are of four kinds component, constituent, 
dynamic and conditional. By societal 
variables Professor Giddings means those 
factors which one by one or in combina- 
tion are subject to change. In society 
these must be understood by careful 
study before we can understand the va- 
rious social manifestations in groups, 
customs, traditions, organizations, etc. 
The remainder of the book is a plea for 
the application of scientific method and 
standards to the study of social facts. 
The book has illustrative material to show 
how this may be done with due regard for 
scientific method. He applies this method 
not only to the facts found in statistical 
reports but also to cases, and makes an 
important contribution as to how cases 
from social agencies may be used in a 
scientific way. He has a very interesting 
chapter on how to learn from various 
social experiments that are being carried 
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on with full recognition that social experi- 
ments are very much more difficult to 
control than physical experiments. Valu- 
able suggestions are made as to the appli- 
cation of scientific method in social explo- 
tation and the use of the survey method in 
a scientific study of human society. Im- 
portant proposals are also made as to the 
scientific methods of studying societal 
energies and trend. The book closes with 
a very good chapter on methods of 
measurement. 

On the whole the book is a real contri- 
bution to the application of scientific 
methods to the study of society. The 
examples given of efforts by Professor 
Giddings and his students are suggestive 
of new methods in the study of society, 
and social science will benefit from it for 
many years to come. 

This long survey of Professor Giddings’ 
more important writings is interesting if 
for nothing else than to show how a 
trained mind has reacted upon the complex 
phenomena of social life. It is a mind 
with great curiosity, persistence, and 
insight, a mind of logical order which 
insists on seeing things in their relation- 
ships and wholeness. We have seen how, 
beginning with his rather elementary 
“Theory of Sociology’’ his thougiat has 
developed through the thirty years since 
that first systematic attempt at the presen- 
tation of sociology. That restless mind, 
ever open to new knowledge, has not 
been content till that knowledge was 
worked into his scheme of things. Mod- 
ification has been made in accordance 
with new truth. Some points have been 
very materially enriched by his further 
thought and study. Thirty years of con- 
templation, analysis and criticism of his 
own work has clarified many things which 
early were somewhat vague. Continu- 
ally he was struggling to simplify as much 
as possible by reducing the great mass of 
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material to certain fundamental concepts. 
Ceaselessly Professor Giddings has ham- 
mered away at his system to make it 
coherent, inclusive of all facts which have 
a bearing, and as closely interrelated as the 
complex processes and interactions of 
social life make possible. Here is a fine 
example of the human mind ‘‘accepting 
the universe."’ However he not only 
accepts it in good faith; he endeavors to 
understand it. 

I have now finished the task of tracing, 
albeit inadequately, the growth of Pro- 
fessor Giddings’ sociological theories. 
To do justice to the task a volume would 
be required. In his writings he has liter- 
ally crammed the results of his wide 
reading, and of his reflection and keen 
observation. Each portion in his scheme 
of sociology is greatly compressed in state- 
ment to make room for the many points 
he sees in the marvelously complex thing, 
society. The breadth of his view of 
society is widened by that fact. He sees 
it whole, and that whole is so great, 
and has so many aspects that to describe 
its structure, its growth, its processes and 
results require the most concise statement 
on each point. That requirement ac- 
counts for the compression. However, 
that his mind can illustrate and elaborate 
as well as analyze and summarize is shown 
by articles and addresses in which he has 
opportunity to develop his rich and varied 
thought. Looking back over twenty 
years since I sat in his lecture room I see 
now that elaboration was the function of 
his lectures. No wonder that the student 
who assiduously studied his books, and 
who often was left feeling that he had 
been given a formula or a brief generaliza- 
tion, found in his lecture room that eluci- 
dation through example and illustration 
which was the complement to his books. 
The number of items in his analysis, all 
logically arranged in a system challenged 
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one’s admiration. His broad knowledge, 
his logical analysis, his synthesis of ma- 
terials from many fields, and his power 
of generalization commanded immediate 
attention. His lectures amazed one at 
his power of exposition and illustration. 
The comprehensiveness of his scheme 
challenged thought. No one who heard 
him lecture could ever be narrow in his 
outlook. 

It should not be inferred from long 
discussion of Professor Giddings soci- 
ological thought that he has led by any 
means a cloistered life. In addition to 
this goodly number of books which have 
come from his pen, in addition to his busy 
life as a class room lecturer and a director 
of research with his graduate students, 
he has found time for many practical 
activities among his fellow men. For 
more than twenty years he was a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York 
Independent and contributed almost weekly 
a contribution to the editorial pages. He 
has served as a trustee of his alma mater, 
Union College, and of the Albany Medical 
College. As we have seen he was one 
of the-founders of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science and served 
on the edito;ial staff of the journal of that 
society during its earlier years. For three 
years he edited the publications of the 
American Economic Association. He was 
twice President of the American Soci- 


ological Society and once of the Institut 
Internationale de Sociologie. Twice he 
has served on Citizens’ Committees which 
have preceded reform administrations in 
New York City. He was a member of the 
Board of Education of New York City 
during the administration of Mayor Mit- 
chell. During the War he took an active 
interest in America’s part in that great 
conflict and was a member of the American 
Rights Association, and spent the greater 
part of a winter speaking in support of 
American participation in the war in the 
Gulf states of the South. He was one 
of the founders of the League to Enforce 
Peace and drafted the Preamble which 
constitutes a statement of the objects of 
the movement. He was one of the 
speakers at the Washington meeting of the 
League at which President Wilson first 
intimated his purpose to work for a 
League of Nations. He was one of the 
speakers at the Carnegie Hall meeting on 
the first anniversary of the sinking of the 
Lusitania when the municipal authorities 
tried to prevent the meeting for fear of 
riot. That through his long academic 
and intellectual career he has been alive 
to the practical issues of social life in 
America is shown both by his writings 
and by his practical activities. Professor 
Giddings is a splendid illustration of the 
usefulness of the sociological theorist in 
practical life. 
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DEPENDENCY INDEXES FOR MINNEAPOLIS: A NEW 
METHOD IN SEASONAL AND CYCLICAL ANALYSIS 


F, STUART CHAPIN! 


I. A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING SEASONAL 
VARIATION 


A TECHNIQUE of analysis of time 


series has been developed out of the 

study of economic data in which 
the seasonal factor is often of relatively 
less importance than the cyclical. Time 
series based on sociological data are per- 
haps more sensitive to seasonal fluctua- 
tions than economic phenomena. The 
relationship of marriages, births, deaths, 
and crime to weather influences is well 
known. Seasonal changes in temperature 
also affect dependency. 

In the analysis of time séries it has been 
customary to eliminate the secular trend 
first, then to measure the seasonal factor 
and finally to approximate the cycle.? 

In this study we have used 'a somewhat 
different method and measured the seasonal 
factor first, afterward eliminating thesecular 
trend to approximate the cycle. This was 
done for two reasons. First because of 
the marked character of seasonal varia- 
tion in the series studied, and second 
because a comparatively short period of 
ten years was the length of the series. 

In the measurement of seasonal varia- 
tion several methods have been devised. 
In deciding on the appropriateness of any 
method there are two considerations 


1 The author is indebted to the following graduate 
studeuts now members of the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota: Mrs. Dorothea Kittredge (Family 
Welfare Series), Miss Dorothy Gary (Bank Clearings 
Series), Mr. John F. Markey (Public Poor Relief 
Series), Mr. H. C. Mohler (Municipal Lodgings). 

2 Note opening statement Hall, L. W., “A Moving 
Secular Trend and Moving Integration,’’ Journal of 
American Statistical Association, vol. 10, N. S. 149, 


p- 13. 


among others which call for attention. 
First, does the method satisfactorily 
measure seasonal variation? Second, does 
it make any allowance for irregular fluc- 
tuations? 

The method of the monthly means for 
analyzing seasonal variation is based upon 
the assumption of a normal seasonal*® and 
consists of a rather crude average, giving 
a good deal of weight to extreme items. 
A linear trend is assumed and there is 
little allowance for irregular fluctuations. 
Persons’ link relative method is usually 
regarded as a closer approximation to the 
true seasonal and has the additional 
advantage of an allowance for irregular 
fluctuations, but it is a very cumbersome 
method. King’s method of the moving 
median has some advantages over Persons’ 
method, but it also involves long compu- 
tations and reliance on the drawing of 
free hand curves. Falkner’s ratio-to- 
ordinate method suggests in our opinion, 
a real improvement over the first three 
methods, but this latter method is based 
on the procedure of eliminating the secular 
trend first.‘ 

We have, therefore, developed a method 
of measuring the seasonal factor which 
incorporates a part of Falkner’s method 
but is somewhat different since the trend 
by our method is computed after the sea- 
sonal factor has been removed from the 
time series. The method may be approx- 
imately designated as the mean median 


*See King, W. I., “‘An Improved Method for 
Measuring the Seasonal Factor,’’ Journal of American 
Statistical Association, vol. 19, N. S. 147, p. 302. 

4Falkner, Helen D., ‘“‘The Measurement of 
Seasonal Variation,’’ Journal of American Statistical 
Association, vol. 19, N. S. 147, pp. 167-169. 
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method. The principle is simply to ar- 
range the original indexes by months in a 
multiple frequency table and select the 
mean or arithmetic average of the central 
three to five items. The secular trend, 
which may be linear or parabolic, is then 
computed from the series y — s in which 
y tepresents the original index and s the 
seasonal index. 


ORIGINAL DATA AND DEPENDENCY 
INDEXES 


Il. THE 


Four series drawn from the original 
data in Minneapolis have been prepared 
and subjected to this type of analysis. 
We also offer for comparison the cycles 
of the same fours series computed by 
Falkner’s ratio-to-ordinate method. The 
four series were obtained as follows. The 
total case load of the Minneapolis Family 
Welfare Association was procured from 
the records of the Association for the 
period January, 1915, to January, 1925. 
During this period there had been few 
changes of significance in the statistical 
record-keeping of the organization, so 
that the figures may be considered com- 
parable. The figures therefore represent 
the total number of cases which were given 
service or aid by this organization over 
the ten year period. The second series 
consists of monthly figures from the Public 
Poor Relief Department, City of Minne- 
apolis, covering each month from January, 
1915 to January, 1925, giving the number 
of families receiving aid. The third series 
consists of monthly figures on the number 
of persons given free lodgings by the city 
of Minneapolis from January, 1915, to 
January, 1925. The fourth series consists 


of the total bank clearings and debits 
(since 1919) of the gth Federal Reserve 
District, January, 1914, to January, 1925 
(only 1915-1924 shown here). The index 
was in each case computed by using 
the average monthly figures for 1919 as a 
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base. The year 1919 was selected because 
for the dependency series this year seemed 
less affected by irregular fluctuations than 
any other year. Changes affecting the 
figures of each original series are con- 
sidered elsewhere under the discussion of 
irregular fluctuations. 

The purpose in view in the comparison 
of the dependency series with the Bank 
Clearings Index was to secure a standard or 
independent variable for correlation with 
each of the dependency series. Another 
standard or independent variable was used, 
namely Snyder's Clearings Index of Busi- 
ness.° 

Tables I, A, B, C, D, present the original 
data and the indexes together with the 
cycle computed by the method above 
indicated for the period 1915-1925. 

In Chart I the original dependency in- 
dexes are plotted. It will be observed 
that the Family Welfare index is the most 
regular in profile and seems to show a 
fairly uniform seasonal movement with a 
slight upward trend. In contrast the 
Public Poor Relief index shows violent 
fluctuations at the extremes of the period. 
The Municipal Lodgings index stands in 
an intermediate position. In all cases the 
extreme fluctuations seem to be seasonal 
or irregular in nature rather than cyclical. 
That there is a cycle of from six to seven 
years duration in each of the dependency 
series, is evident from an examination of 
Chart II, A. This fact was prety well 
obscured by the violence of the seasonal 
variation of the original series. These 
cycles were obtained by fitting a straight 
line trend to the y — s series of each 
index. Cycles of dependency computed 
by our (y — s) — o method and by Falkner 


5 Snyder, C., ‘‘New Clearings Index of Business,’’ 
Journal of American Statistical Association, vol. 19, 


N. S. 147, p- 335- 
Note: Tables (except IV and VI) not included in 


this presentation—to be printed separately. 
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table but not plotted. However, we have 
prepared in Chart II, B, a comparison of 


Cuart III-A 
the cycles of the Minneapolis Bank Clear- 
ings index computed by both methods. 
It will be observed that the two methods 


') method are presented in the 
present much the same picture of a five- 
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year cycle with some clear cut monthly 
disagreements. 

Tables II, A, B, C, D, present the same 
computations for the segment January, 
1919, to January, 1925. No secular trend 
was computed owing to the shortness of 
the period. 

Tables III, A, B, C, D, present the same 
data but show the seasonal, secular trend, 
and cycle computed by Falkner’s ratio-to- 
ordinate method. 

Table IV compares the correlation co- 
efficients of the different dependency 
indexes with the two independent vari- 
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were found and the sign is changed for, 
in the whole period 1915-1924, r = 
+0.434 for a one month lag whereas for 
the segment 1919-1924, r = +0.303 for 
two months lag. One correlation co- 
efficient between the dependent and inde- 
pendent variable is given rather than a 
distribution of coefficients since the prac- 
tice of shifting one curve over the other 
was used to discover where the highest 
correlation was likely to be found. The 
curious difference of sign in the coefficients 
computed on the two different independent 
variables is difficult to explain except 














TABLE IV 
CoMPARISON OF CoRRELATION CosFFICrENTS 
WITH SNYDER’S INDEX AS INDEPENDENT | WITH MISS GARY’S MINNEAPOLIS INDEX 
VARIABLE AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 
SERIES 
Period Segment Period Segment 
1915-1924 1919-1924 1915-1924 1919-1924 
Family Welfare Association............ Br -45- tt 4 10.434 To. 908 
7 6 month lag 9 month lag 1 month lag 2 month lag 
4 ' —0.462 +0.430 +0.273 
Municipal Lodgings...............++. 6 month lag Syachepaces 6 month lag 
; , —0.24 —0.27 
Public Poor Relief. ........4.ceccrecsees s6 month lag | 18 month leg 
Miss Gary’s Minneapolis Bank Clearings —o.589 
Debit Series. ...s0ccnscersdedsndes 2 month lag 

















ables. It will be observed that the 
highest correlatign is that of the segment 
1919 to 1924 of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation with Snyder's index as the inde- 
pendent variable, r = —o.579 for the nine 
months lag. Taking the whole period 
for the same two series the correlation is 
—o.§53 for six months lag. Practice in 
time analysis indicates that when the 
correlation coefficient of the whole period 
and of a segment correspond, the chances 
are good that the relationship is sig- 
nificant. Much smaller correlations with 
the Minneapolis Bank Clearings index 


as the movement of business conditions 
in the Northwest as reflected in our bank 
clearings and debits represents a delayed 
(or reversed?) reaction over Snyder's 
index. We found, however, that the two 
independent variables gave a correlation 
coefficient of —o0.589 which throws some 
light on the change in sign of the coeffici- 
ent of the dependent and independent 
variable. The full data are presented in 
Table IV. 

Although the character of the cycle in 
these dependency indexes and the form 
of the seasonal are of interest, there is a 
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statistical problem of some theoretical 
and practical importance which now 
requires our attention. This problem 
will now be considered. 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF RESIDUALS 


The assumption of an underlying nor- 
mal seasonal change is present (either 
implicitly or explicitly) in all methods of 
seasonal analysis except possibly in King’s 
method of moving medians. This as- 
sumption is also basic in our method of 
mean medians, yet it is important to 
examine some of the implications of this 
assumption. 

When a normal seasonal is assumed and 
this seasonal is taken out of our series 
by the computation of y — s, it is evident 
that y — s is equal to zero only in case the 
series under consideration shows no move- 
ment whatsoever except seasonal. Since 
this condition is not true of the four series 
under consideration, we find that 7 — s 
is not equal to zero, but rather that y — s 
is equal to delta or some residual. 

It is reasonable to assume that this 
residual delta is composed of four dis- 
tinctive elements: 


ist. Abnormal seasons 

and. Irregular fluctuations 

3rd. Secular trend 

4th. Chance factors appearing as a multiplicity 
of small causes. 


If this assumption is correct, then we 
should expect that a distribution of resid- 
uals would approach a normal distribu- 
tion as we eliminated consecutively the 
first three factors just noted. 

To test this assumption we have ar- 
ranged tables V, A, B, C, D, and Charts 
Ill, A, B, C, D, which show first, a fre- 
quency distribution of the original series 
of y's; second, a frequency distribution of 
y — s = A’ Cast. residuals); third, a fre- 
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quency distribution of (y — 5) — o = A” or 
(second residuals).° 

An examination of table V shows that 
y — s distributions (column 4) are in each 
case more normally distributed than 
original y's. The procedure of assuming 
normal seasonal, computing it by the 
mean median method and subtracting ic 
from the y series seems therefore to re- 
move one disturbing element. It is of 
course true that some abnormal seasonal 
influences remain in the y series. We 
have examined the y — s series of the 
Family Welfare Association with respect 
to marked seasonal deviation from the 
mean temperature in an effort to discover 
an objective explanation of abnormal 
seasonal but have found no marked corre- 
lation with temperature. 

Irregular fluctuations are not as easily 
dealt with as seasonal variation and 
secular trend. We have, however, found 
that the following events throw some 
light on those cases of the fluctuations 
which cannot be accounted for as due 
to the seasonal or secular factors. In the 
Family Welfare Series the depression of 
1917 to 1920 is not entirely due to the 
trough of the cycle. This is evident 
because in the period of years 1917 and 1918 
this association loaned some of its staff 
to the American Red Cross for home ser- 
vice work in connection with the war. 
As a consequence there was an inevitable 
drop in the case load. From October, 
1918, to May, 1919, eleven case workers 


6 Methodological note. It is evident that the group- 
ing of data may be such as to give a spurious normal- 
ity and thus invalidate an analysis. To avoid this error 
we have devised the following objective method of 
selecting class intervals. The datay, 7 — s, and (y — 
5) — o were in each case first placed in array and the 
true standard deviation computed. Next groupings 
with different class intervals were arranged and that 
grouping which gave a standard deviation nearest 
to the true standard deviation was chosen as the most 
valid grouping for the purpose of this comparison. 
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were loaned to the city of Hibbing for 
disaster relief occasioned by the great 
forest fire in the Iron Range during the 
fall of 1918. As a consequence the case 
load of this Minneapolis Association was 
inevitably reduced. The upward trend in 
1919 may be attributed in part to the 










establishment of central financing in 
Minneapolis when the Community Fund 
was organized. As a consequence the 
case load of this society increased from 
this date on. The high peaks in the 
Public Poor Relief Series of 1921 to 1922 
were in part due to a transfer of unem- 
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ious facts provide an administrative ex- 
planation of some of the irregular fluctua- 
tions noted in the series. 

An examination of column (6) of tables 
V, Ato D, shows that the second residuals 
are in the cases of the Family Welfare 


ployment cases from the Family Welfare 
Association to the Public Poor Relief 
Department by mutual agreement. In 
November, 1923, Municipal Lodgings 
were changed from a municipal lodging 
house to the policy of boarding these 


classes at the City Mission. These var- Association series, the Municipal Lodg- 
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ings series, and the Bank Clearings-Debit 
series more normally distributed than 
either the first residuals or the original 
y's. In the Public Poor Relief series, 
however, the second residual is larger 
than the first residual. We attribute this 
to the poor fit of a linear secular trend to 
the original series. In other words, the 
computed slopes are but a very rough 
approximation to the true secular move- 
ment. The computation (y — 5s) — o 
in this case has not removed all of the 
secular trend. As a result the skewness 
of the second residual is greater in this 
case than in the former cases. The 
procedure of eliminating the linear secular 
trend based on a y — s series seems, there- 
fore, in three cases to have removed the 
third disturbing element. 

In conclusion, comparison of tables V, 
A, B, C, D, and Charts III, A, B, C, D, 
shows more normal distributions as we 
pass from y's to y — s’s and in two 
cases to(y — 0) — s’s. Thus our assump- 
tion seems to be established in general 
as valid for the four series under consid- 
eration. It is therefore evident that our 
method of analysis has removed consecu- 
tively from each series the major dis- 
turbing influences, since in the majority of 
cases the first and second residual series 
are consecutively more normally distrib- 
uted than the original data. Our pro- 
cedure seems therefore to be quantitative 
evidence of the validity of this method. 
As to the superiority of this method of 
mean medians over Persons’ link relative 
method for the four series under consider- 
ation, it would be necessary to establish: 
first, that the distribution of second 
residuals by our method was more normal 
than by Persons’ method; or at least 
second, that the distribution of second 
residuals by the two methods was approx- 
imately the same. In the latter case our 
method would only have the advantage 
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of greater simplicity and ease of applica- 
tion, but even this is a real advantage. 

We have, therefore, tested our method 
against Persons’ for the Family Welfare 
Association series. From the study of 
residuals by the two methods as shown 
on Chart III, E, it is evident that there is 
no striking difference in distribution. 
We conclude that our method is as accur- 
ate as Persons’ and has the advantage of 
greater simplicity and ease of computation 
for this type of series. 

The degree to which our distributions 
of residuals diverge from expected normal- 
ity is probably due: first, to the difficulty 
of accounting for the influences of ab- 
normal seasonal; second, to the impossi- 
bility of any exact measure of irregular 
fluctuations; and third, the difficulty of 
atranging a satisfactory secular trend for 
such a short period of years. But in 
spite of these limitations the method here 
set forth has the advantages of simplicity 
and ease of computation and logical valid- 
ity, based upon a reasonably successful 
application of the principle of the law 
of error as shown in Charts III, A, B, 
C, D, E. 

The superiority of the present method 
over Falkner’s ratio-to-ordinate method 
for the analysis of the four series under 
consideration .would be indicated if a 
comparison of the second residuals by our 
method gave in every case more normally 
distributed residuals than by the Falkner 
method. This comparison is presented in 


Table VI after the & — *) entries below 


the (y — s) — oentries. In the cases of 
the Family Welfare and Municipal Lodg- 
ings series (the least fluctuating of the 
dependency indexes) the measures of skew- 

mean — mode 

S.D 

residuals (A”) are less than the measures 
of skewness of the second residuals A’ 





ness sk = of our second 
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by Falkner’s method. In these series, 
therefore, our method seems to be justified 
by this test. In the case of the Public 
Poor Relief series the Falkner method 
gives a lower measure of skewness than 
ours, but since the trend by our method 
was linear and clearly a poor fit in this 
violently fluctuating series, whereas the 
trend used in the Falkner method was a 
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in cases of moderately fluctuating series 
our method of extracting the seasonal 
first, has advantage over the usual method, 
provided we may assume that the tendency 
of observations in a smoothed cycle is to 
approximate a normal curve of error. 
If this assumption is granted we conclude 
that our device for testing the validity of 
any method of time analysis has real 








TABLE VI 
ComPARISON oF RgsipuaLs 
SERIES RESIDUAL MEAN MODE 8.D. SKEWNESS 
y, Cindex) +114.2 | +107.91 | + 6.64] +0.951 
y—5, (A) +14.15 | +22.81 +5.39 | —1.607* 
Family Welfare Association....... | (y— 5) — 0, CA") —0.02 fe) +21.85 | —o.0o1 
[ = ra —0.50 —2.50 | +22:63 | —0.173 
| 9, Cindex) +191.74 | +112.65 | +138.00 | +0.573 
y— 5, (d+) +27.27 | —14.12 | +117.80 | +0.350 
Municipal Lodgings.............. Cy — 5) — 0, (4") +0.16 | —24.17 | +114.69 | +0.210 
7 — ae +1.90} —17.50| +31.91 | +0.623 
Q 
( y, Cindex) +266.73 | +135.71 | +254.45 | +0.542 
| y—s, (A) +29.67 | —19.61 | +233.88 | +0.210 
Public Poor Relief................ G— 1) — 4, 4") —24.56 | —84.49 | +196.45 | t+0.305 
7 _ sea" —1.70 | 12.50] +45.26 | +0.227T 
0 
( 9, Gindex) +125.5 | +115.4 +23.98 | +0.37 
y—s,(d’) —2.28 +2.65 | +26.65 | —0.185 
Bank Clearings and Debits........ Cy — 5) — 0 (A”) —2.18 +1.85 | +17.45 | —0.231 
2 — 3”, A" +7.00| +12.50| +23.19 | —0.216 
o 




















* This measure of skewness is unreliable because of a multimodal distribution of y — s residuals. 
t Smaller than for (y — 5) — o because trend was a better fit, e.g., a free hand parabolic curve. 


free hand parabola, we conclude that this 
result is to be explained as due to the 
selection of the trend. In the Bank 
Clearings-Debit series the slight disparity 
between the measures of skewness of the 
two methods is insufficient evidence to 
conclude one way or the other. The ten- 


tative inference is perhaps indicated that 


merit. We do not regard our results as 
final proof of the superiority of the 
method here set forth over other methods. 
Our findings are presented for what they 
are worth in the hope that our results 
may lead to further experimentation 
which may establish or disprove the value 
of this method. 
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WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


sociology is the relative influence of 

the individual in social change. 
How important is the great man in his- 
tory, how important is genius in science 
and invention, how important the out- 
standing personality in religion and art 
and leadership in social movements? 
The traditional point of view has been to 
attribute much importance to the great 
individual in all those achievements and 
social processes. However with the rise 
of the idea of determinism as against the 
freedom of the will, of economic history 
in contrast to the exploits of kings and 
military chieftains, and of the studies of 
the relation of the group to the individual, 
the importance of other factors in history 
than that of the individual has been more 
and more appreciated. The purpose of 
the following paper is to add to the analy- 
sis of this ever interesting question some 
ideas coming from recent researches in 
sociology, psychology and statistics. 

The analysis of this problem is often 
confused by the mixing of two different 
conceptions of greatness, the greatness 
that is attributable to heredity and the 
greatness of the developed personality 
which is the product of both environment 
and heredity. For instance, if one wishes 
to inquire as to, say, Abraham Lincoln's 
influence as a great man on the course of 
history, one may not be particularly in- 
terested in dissecting Lincoln into two 
parts, heredity and environment. But if 


A QUESTION of long standing in 


one wishes to contrast Lincoln as a great 
man with the social forces of his times, 
one must remember that Lincoln, the 
adult man, represents a part of the social 
forces (since they helped to produce him) 
with which it is desired to contrast him. 





And the fact that Lincoln differed from 
other men of his times cannot wholly be 
attributed to heredity since the forces of 
the environment do not play upon all in 
the same degree and manner. Our need 
then, in order to make the analysis of the 
general problem sharp is to consider the 
greatness which is attributable to hered- 
ity. And the first task is to learn some- 
thing of the frequency of the hereditary 
elements of greatness. 

A most interesting fact about living 
organisms is that when a particular trait 
of a random number of living organisms of 
the same species is measured, it is found 
to be distributed according to the normal 
probability curve. Measurement in psy- 
chology also indicates that mental traits, 
like such physical traits as height and 
stature, fall into frequency distributions 
of the same general shape as the ‘normal 
probability curve. This distribution 
seems to be true not only for simple mental 
traits but also for combinations and com- 
plexes of traits, such as logical reasoning 
and even general mental ability. It seems 
probable therefore that such traits as 
inventive ability or any particular com- 
bination of traits of greatness would also 
be similarly distributed. We therefore 
think that the biological bases of the 
different kinds of greatness occur in the 
normal probability curve of frequencies. 

The significance of such a distribution 
is that we are enabled to form an idea of 
how frequently a particular degree, of 
mental ability, such as greatness, may be 
expected to occur. For, in a normal 
probability frequency area, three times the 
standard deviation on each side of the 
point of the arithmetic mean on the base 
line is considered as practically the limits 
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of the distribution. And, such being the 
case, if a biological trait of greatness were 
measured on a line from the least to the 
greatest, then the greatness represented by 
the upper tenth of the line would be 
possessed by about 1.5 per cent of the 
population, that is about 1,500 out of 
100,000 on the average. And the great- 
ness represented by the upper quarter of 
the line would be possessed by about 
13,000 out of 100,000. 

It would appear from the foregoing that 
high order of greatness in so far as they 
are biologically determined are fairly 
plentiful. That is, the potentialities of 
greatness are common. One may, how- 
ever, guess that greatness is a biological 
mutation, in which case, without the 
range of normal variations and hence rare. 
But mutations are probably so rare, in- 
deed, judging from the extensive observa- 
tions for mutations on drosophila, that the 
great in human society could in general 
hardly be biological mutations. 

Furthermore, the biological elements of 
greatness are probably not only plentiful 
but fairly constant over time. For race 
is notably stable; and in large civilized 
groups selection probably operates on 
large numbers of persons. We should 
therefore certainly expect constancy with- 
in the short space of a few centuries. It 
is important to consider the point of 
variation, for our understanding of cause, 
such as we work with practically in 
science, is that it is only the phenomena 
that vary that we term causes. Then if 
inherited abilities of a high order are 
probably fairly constant and plentiful in 
very large groups of civilized peoples, it 
seems questionable whether one is right in 
attributing so much weight to inherited 
greatness as a cause of progress and also 
in explaining the absence of achievement 
to the scarcity of inherited abilities. 

Yet all of us who have studied history 


or observed social movements have felt 
the scarcity and need of great men, of 
great leaders. Does not this observed 
rarity of great men invalidate the some- 
what theoretical arguments of the pre- 
ceding statements? This apparent dis- 
crepancy is partly due to confusing the two 
conceptions of greatness, commented on 
previously, the inherited bases of great- 
ness and the great man as a developed 
personality. The latter, great man of 
history, with developed personalities, are, 
it will be claimed later, more likely to 
vary and hence bescarce, than the inherited 
elements of greatness which, alone, have 
just been under consideration. 

There are various ways by which social 
conditions make greatness rare or frequent. 
The original material of heredity is sub- 
jected to what the psychologists call the 
learning process, that is, the original 
impulses are conditioned into habits, so 
that they operate through a somewhat 
complex organization of habits. Per- 
sonalities are thus formed and become 
fairly fixed by the time adult life is 
reached. These personalities become 
varied one from another, for the social 
conditions setting habits are greatly 
varied. 

The specific forms and directions which 
these impulses organized into habits take 
depend upon the particular cultural con- 
ditions of the time and of the group. 
Men become engineers, monks, shepherds, 
or military men according to the different 
cultural conditions, which vary from time 
to time and from group to group. These 
cultural conditions vary over a very wide 
tange indeed, as compared with the range 
of variation of the hereditary material of 
racial stocks. 

What great achievements these or- 
ganized personalities of adults may make 
depends upon two cultural situations. 
First are the opportunities arising from 
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the existence of cultural elements or 
materials favorable for making great 
achievements. At one time the materials 
exist for inventing the automobile, at 
another time not. Among one people the 
situation is ripe for military conquests. 
A new country is settled providing excep- 
tional opportunities for social organiza- 
tion. Under such cultural opportunities 
great achievement is probable. The 
second cultural situation which affects 
the achievement of great men is the social 
valuations of the group. One group may 
greatly value artistic achievement and 
stimulate effort along those lines. An- 
other group values religious leadership, 
while another encourages commercial 
enterprise. So social valuations have 
much to do with great achievement. 

These different social conditions that 
affect the production of greatness include 
the social forces, which usually mean the 
dynamic element arising from the impulses 
of a plural number of human beings, im- 
pulses organized into particular habit 
mechanisms in different cultural media. 
Social valuations represent probably very 
well these social forces, for men do what 
the group values. These group valuations 
are quite integrally related to and de- 
pendent upon the accumulation of cultural 
elements at any one time; for instance the 
status of the industrial arts has much to do 
with determining the social valuation of 
commercial enterprise. The social condi- 
tions are therefore very closely related to 
the social forces. 

But however the term social forces may 
be defined, it is clear that our social herit- 
age varies greatly according to time and 
place, and would make great men rare or 
frequent, even when the distribution of the 
inherited elements of greatness is constant. 
Social forces therefore make great men, 
but before speaking of how great men 
affect the social forces, it is desirable to 
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try to clarify this somewhat abstract 
argument with an illustration. 

Professor Kroeber’ has observed and 
discussed the very interesting fact that 
there are a number of inventions that have 
been invented by two or more inventors 
working independently and without 
knowledge of the other's work. The 
significance of this phenomenon, he 
thinks, is that it indicates the relative 
unimportance of the great men in cultural 
development. Dr. Thomas and I? have 
collected the accounts of more than 
one hundred such major inventions oc- 
curing in recent years that have been made 
by more than one inventor, at the same 
time and without knowledge of the other's 
work. Such a list is quite remarkable 
when it is recalled, how quickly news is 
disseminated in recent times. I think 
that every important invention in elec- 
tricity has been claimed by at least two 
inventors. 

The inference to be drawn from such 
data is, for instance, that the discovery 
of the calculus was not dependent upon 
Newton, for if Newton had died, it would 
have been discovered by Leibnitz. And 
we think that if neither Leibnitz nor New- 
ton had lived, that it would still have been 
discovered by some other mathematician. 
So also the theory of evolution by varia- 
tion and natural selection would have been 
developed even if Wallace and Darwin 
had never lived. 

The reason we think this relatively 
great rdle of culture is overlooked in 
popular thought regarding inventions, is 
because the essential dependence of a 
particular invention on the existence of 
other inventions is not appreciated. Our 
devotion to hero-worship obscures the 


1A. L. Kroeber, ‘The Superorganic;’’ American 
Anthropologist, May-June, 1917. 

2 W. F. Ogburn, Social Change in Relation to Culture 
and Original Nature, New York, 1923. 
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fact. But an airplane is just as dependent 
for its origin on the light engine as it is 
upon a great inventor. The steamboat is 
similarly dependent upon the steam 
engine, calculus on analytical geometry, 
and each special invention in electricity 
on a number of other subsidiary inven- 
tions. The existence of such necessary 
subsidiary inventions for the achievement 
of a particular invention is extremely 
variable, so specialized is the relation- 
ship; and much more variable than the 
existence of inherited mental ability of a 
high order. 

The analysis of invention furthermore 
shows that the new element in the inven- 
tion is relatively small, as in the telegraph 
or the radio, tremendously important 
though it may be. From this point of 
view an invention will be seen as a step 
in a process rather than the entire crea- 
tion of something new; and the rdle of the 
great inventor is correspondingly less. 

We have now spoken of two factors in 
invention, mental ability and the sub- 
sidiary cultural material. There is a 
third factor, which directs the mental 
ability to the cultural materials out of 
which the invention is made. This fac- 
tor is the necessity or the desires, and we 
shall refer to it as social valuations. A 
society May encourage inventions or it 
may not. The steam engine was greatly 
desired during the eighteenth century, 
and much effort was employed by a series 
of men in making this achievement. In 
the United States, research in commerce is 
socially valued, and development is oc- 
curring more rapidly there than in other 
fields where there is less social valuation. 
Oriental peoples do not have the same 
social values as the Occidental peoples, nor 
do the primitive peoples have the same 
valuations as modern peoples. 

These social valuations are essentially 
of the nature of social forces, for they are 


the dynamic desires of the group. They 
are the forces that impinge upon the 
native impulses and especially are they the 
forces that play upon the developed per- 
sonality, the great man. And in so far 
as man is a medium, a responding mecha- 
nism, these are the forces to which he 
responds in making great achievements. 

These three factors, mental ability, cul- 
tural material, and social valuations, 
which have been deduced from a study of 
invention, are also factors in various kinds 
of great achievement as well as in mechani- 
cal invention. Sometimes some one of 
these factors plays a more important rdle 
than the others. 

For instance, the formation of empire at 
a particular period will depend on such 
cultural elements as priority and differen- 
tial in economic processes as well as upon 
great men; and to the degree that they are 
present, to that degree will empire be 
developed. 

In the field of medicine, another illus- 
tration, great achievement is dependent 
also on the variation of the cultural 
material, that is, the existence of scientific 
accomplishment at the time, and not so 
much to variation in social valuation, for 
the need of saving human life was greater 
in earlier times when there was less medi- 
cal development than now. The primi- 
tive peoples certainly put forth effort and 
their great men tried as is shown by the 
practices of the shaman. Necessity has 
been called the mother of invention but 
necessity did not produce scientific medi- 
cine among the primitive peoples. Nor 
does the need of great men in any endeavor 
necessarily bring them forth. The re- 
quired cultural materials must be present. 

Another interesting illustration is 
decorative art among primitive peoples. 

The patterns of a tribe, though varied and 
numerous, show little change, that is, 
invention. In this case, the absence of 
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change would hardly seem due to the 
absence of the necessary cultural material, 
for the various possibilities of design 
would seem to be relatively independent 
of subsidiary materials. It seems rather 
more probable that the existing designs 
are sufficient for the needs, or they are 
conventionalized to existing requirements. 

In the case of great leadership in social 
movements or social organization very 
little estimation is usually given to the 
importance of existing cultural elements 
in the social situation. The lack or 
presence of great ability is customarily 
judged the important factor. It is prob- 
ably, however, truer not to attribute the 
failure of a League of Nations or the 
failures to escape the evils of reconstruc- 
tion after great wars to the absence of 
great men but to attribute these failures to 
absence of the needed cultural elements in 
the social conditions. For will power 
alone is no more competent to produce a 
certain form of social organization, than 
it is to produce a flying machine. A 
flying machine depends upon contributory 
mechanical elements. So social organiza- 
tion depends upon contributory social 
elements. When a people is looking for 
a Moses to lead them out of the wilderness. 
the failure of such a saviour to appear may 
always easily be laid to a shortage of 
exceptional ability, but it may be more 
realistic to attribute the absence of a great 
leader to the condition of social economic 
life. 

But even granting that the times make 
the man one may wish to ask, Does not 
the man greatly influence the times? Men 
influence the times because all cultural 
change must occur through the medium 
of human beings. The eminent individual 
influences the times for one man is more 
influential than another and there is such 
a thing as leadership, even though the 
leader be the medium through which the 
social forces play. 
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In discussing further how the individual 
influences his time, I shall make another 
reference to the field of inventions. We 
may say that the men who invented the 
steamboat influenced not only their times 
but the whole future course of industrial 
evolution. Shall we say it was the men 
who thus influenced their time, or was it 
their invention? Men influence their 
times through their work. So it was 
with the men who framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a document 
which shaped the conduct of the people 
for a long time to come. So with all great 
men. 

It should be noted here however that 
the extent of the influence of great men 
depends not only on their talent but also 
on the favorableness of the social condi- 
tions. There is a special time that is 
favorable for the invention of a steamboat 
and for its adoption. So there is a 
particular time in the course of govern- 
mental development that is favorable for 
the creation of a republican constitution 
and its adoption. Great men thus appear 
as media in a social process. 

The phenomenon of the great man, it 
is necessary to observe, varies a good deal 
among the different cultural activities, 
such as, mechanical industry, art, religion, 
military affairs. For instance in mechani- 
cal development, the psychological ele- 
ments of personality hardly come into 
play as much as they do inreligion. In 
those activities where there are opportuni- 
ties for the influence of personal traits of 
leadership the great man has an additional 
kind of influence, especially among his 
contemporaries. Also in painting, music 
and literature there is opportunity for the 
influence of personal traits. So that in 
trying to appraise the rdle of the great 
man there is an error in generalizing for 
all fields of culture. 

However in some of the fields where the 
great man is very prominent, such as in 
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art and in religion, much is credited to the 
great man, that is due to other factors. 
For instance the christian who attributes 
to Jesus the invention of the golden rule 
does not know that that the golden rule 
is a sort of proverb in a dozen or more 
different ethical systems. Also, the vari- 
ous schools in painting and in literature 
are hardly wholly explainable in terms of 
the great personality. Social valuations 
and existing cultural elements are also 
factors in greatness in religion and in art. 
The nature of military campaigns is such 
that the great leader has opportunities in 
such a crisis for spectacular achievement 
and lasting renown. But there are many 
other factors in wars than leadership. 
Economic factors and social organization 
are mighty influences. The social valua- 
tion of leadership in war is also great. 
So also in state craft there are powers be- 
hind the throne. The Treaty of Versailles 
was determined by underlying group or 
public opinion in the respective countries 
rather than by great men as such. 

The relative influence of the different 
factors in the foregoing illustrations are 
difficult to determine precisely by measure- 
ment. They are speculative and subject to 
claims and counterclaims. I should like 
to add one further illustration where the 
material has been subjected to measure- 
ment. 

Professor Kroeber® in working on this 
problem considered the phenomenon of 
style and fashion in women’s dress. The 
popular impression is that styles in 
women’s wear are set arbitrarily by a 
few leading dressmakers. It would seem 
that here was a situation for a relatively 
free will. The leader does as he wishes 
and the people follow like so many sheep; 
an extreme instance of the power of the 


* A. L. Kroeber, ““On the Principle of Order in 
Civilization as Exemplified by Changes of Fashion,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 21, pp. 235-263, 1919. 


great man. Professor Kroeber, in study- 
ing this matter, found a journal that had 
printed regulary pictures of styles in 
women’s evening dreses for about one 
hundred years. He measured for each 
year a number of attributes of these 
dresses, such as width of skirt, and depth 
of decolletage, and plotted the results on 
graph paper. If the styles were arbi- 
trarily set we should expect no regular 
order to the plottings; the remarkable 
result however showed curves as smooth 
and regular, say, as the curves of business 
cycles, admittedly a product of social 
forces. Just what these social forces 
governing styles and fashion are, may not 
be known, but the leader certainly does 
not appear free to do just as he wishes. 
The rdle of the exceptional individual 
in the social process and the relative 
dependence of social change and achieve- 
ment on social forces or the great man will 
no doubt be a subject of debate for some 
time to come. But these results of recent 
researches do seem to clarify the analysis. 
Our conclusions are that greatness must be 
conceived in terms of inherited qualities 
and environmental traits. The distribu- 
tion of inherited qualities appears to be 
such that the inherited abilities of great- 
ness should be plentiful and constant, 
facts which minimize the importance of 
the great man, biologically conceived. 
On the social forces side, there are two 
important factors that affect great achieve- 
ment, the existing cultural materials and 
the social valuations. These two fac- 
tors vary greatly over time and by places, 
and hence may be called causes of great 
achievement. They are of the nature of 
social forces. Great men are thus the 
product of their times. They in turn 
influence their times, that is, their achieve- 
ment influences the times. The great 
man is thus a medium in social change. 
The phenomenon of the great man varies 
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in the different kinds of social activities, 
and each situation should be separately 
analyzed as to the relative strength of the 
different factors. In some cases psy- 
chological traits of personality are more 
important than others. These factors at 
the present time are only with great 
difficulty susceptible of precise measure- 
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ment. But certain extended observations 
indicate that the production of great men 
and their influence are strongly conditioned 
and determined by the particular existing 
stage of the historical development. The 
great man and his work appear therefore 
as only a step in a process, largely de- 
pendent upon other factors. 


NEIGHBORHOODS AND NEIGHBORLINESS 
DAVID SNEDDEN 


I 


HEN social workers and other 

ameliorators direct their efforts 

against rather than in the general 
direction of fairly visible evolutional trends 
in societies they should not only proceed 
with much caution, but they should take 
important stands only after assuring 
themselves to the fullest possible extent 
that they are right. Men going with a 
procession will at least not seriously 
impede the progress of their fellows; 
whereas the man marching resolutely 
counter to the popular march will prob- 
ably not only be sadly buffeted himself, 
but he will probably harass and interfere 
to no purpose with all those against whom 
he collides. 

The present writer is convinced that 
many social workers in both urban and 
rural areas have become so impressed by 
certain unfortunate by-product effects of 
enlarging community administration that 
they have sct themselves to resist, with 
all the ardor of Don Quixotes, certain 
current tendencies which are in fact, for 
the present at least, irresistible. 

Let it be understood that in this paper 
‘‘a community’’ is any social organization 
occupying a defined geographic area and 
embracing all the inhabitants of that area. 


In that sense, obviously any village, 
any county, any city or any nation is a 
community. Because large communities 
must have so much machinery to discharge 
collective functions it is natural that they 
should coincide with, or rather become, 
political organizations. 

Let it also be understood that the word 
‘‘neighborhood’’ is here used to denote 
those people who lived within easy 
“hallooing’’ distance, or at least easy 
walking distance, of each other. Where, 
as in many parts of rural America, families 
live, not in village aggregates but isolat- 
edly on farms of one hundred or more acres 
it is permissible to stretch the radii of 
neighborhoods to a few miles. 

It is obvious, of course, that under all 
primitive conditions the neighborhood, 
as camp or settlement, readily becomes a 
full-functioning community so far as 
necessarily collective functions are con- 
cerned. Of these defence against external 
enemies was long the most obvious and 
pressing, and maintenance of certain kinds 
of internal order the next in importance. 
When there are few or no roads or safe 
waterways, no telegraph lines, almost no 
commerce and only rare communication 
with the outside world the village as a 
compact neighborhood, whether of an- 
cient Italy, yesterday's Minnesota frontier 
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or today's Siberia naturally tends towards 
the extension and perfection of a variety 
of community functions—of defence, polic- 
ing, sanitation, recreation, worship, edu- 
cation and even economic production and 
distribution. 


II 


It should be obvious, too, that while 
cities, ancient or modern, consist of many 
neighborhoods, the latter may discharge 
few or no community functions for their 
populations as wholes. All urban dwell- 
ers hear much and often about neighbor- 
hoods—good and bad neighborhoods, 
neighborhoods of rich and of poor, slum, 
boarding-house, and ‘‘four hundred’’ 
neighborhoods, river-front and hill neigh- 
borhoods, and the like. 

But these same urban dwellers know 
well enough that neither politically nor 
otherwise are these neighborhoods by 
themselves expected to discharge collec- 
tive functions. Certain kinds of defence 
and order maintaining functions have been 
transferred to the large communities of 
state and nation; others have been as- 
signed to the city as a whole. The city 
community, subject occasionally to ill- 
organized pressures of neighborhood senti- 
ment, provides water, paves streets, in- 
stalls piped and motor waste disposal 
systems, supports schools, extinguishes 
fires, and institutes necessary quarantine. 
No urban neighborhood as such—that is 
each collection of twenty to one hundred 
homes—collects taxes, or has elected 
officials; and usually it has forgotten the 
democratic practice of assemblage. The 
city may have wards or boroughs, dis- 
tricts or precincts, but these rarely co- 
incide with neighborhoods, and even if 
they do, they are chiefly used as con- 
venient local units for central adminis- 
tration. 

But are not urban neighborhoods still 


functional as respects certain non-political 
collective activities such as worship, 
recreation, fellowship (or sociability), 
relief (of temporary or permanent dis- 
tress) or culture promotion? Under some 
conditions they are; but under many 
others they are not, as some illustrative 
analysis will show. 

The children of the usual urban neigh- 
borhood constitute a kind of community 
for sociability, play and recreational 
purposes—at least they do between the 
ages of six and fourteen. After transfer 
to high school their gangs, coteries and 
other “‘constituent’’ (as opposed to ‘‘com- 
ponent’’) societies take over these once 
neighborhood functions. 

Where alien groups congregate in cer- 
tain blocks—whether of ‘‘dominating’’ 
peoples as in the case of Americans in 
Chinese and Mexican cities, or ‘‘subject 
peoples’’ as Syrians and Chinese in New 
York, or Christians in imperial Rome, 
it is natural that they should expand and 
deepen at least some non-political collec- 
tive or quasi-collective functions. 

Where the wives and mothers of wide- 
roving artisan workers can themselves 
move about but slightly they, like their 
children, use neighborhood contacts for 
functions of fellowship, extension of 
culture (through gossip) and some recrea- 
tion. They meet over back fences, on the 
sidewalks with their babies, and at 
markets. On slightly higher levels they 
have sewing circles and clubs for these 
purposes. 

It only occasionally happens in America 
that nearly all the people of a neighbor- 
hood are of one religious faith. Where 
that is the case the necessities and oppor- 
tunities of collective worship not only 
effect a real community but they serve 
also to smooth the way for at least soci- 
ability functions. 

But where the residents of a neighbor- 
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hood disperse to several churches, while 
there may be for individuals no dearth of 
religious codperation and fellowship, com- 
munity codperations are clearly replaced 
by others having far less of geographical 
or neighborhood significance. 

Neighborhood marketing centers 
(‘your naborhood grocery’’ as the ad- 
vertisers express it) often discharge genu- 
ine community functions, but on so 
commercial a basis as to involve few 
accompaniments of neighborhood senti- 
ment, by-product codperations, or collec- 
tive geographic consciousness—in spite 
of the appeals of advertisers. 

But in all cities apparently, as we follow 
populations in their advances towards 
more culture, more wealth, more Amer- 
icanization, more mobility, more resource- 
fulness in creating or finding club, coterie 
and other fellowship contacts, and more 
competency in assuring representative 
efficiency in discharging political and 
other “‘large group’’ functions, we find a 
steady disappearance of community func- 
tions on a neighborhood basis. Central 
department stores, central newspapers, 
central churches, follow in the wake of 
central policing and water supply. The 
men first, then the women, and finally 
the older children seek fellowship accom- 
paniments of dancing, sports, worship, 
culture and courtship far from neighbor- 
hood agencies where they can afford to 
do so. 

Among the more prosperous apartment 
house dwellers of our cities the men rarely 
seek fellowship or even acquaintanceship 
with ‘‘nigh-dwellers’’ so near that only 
six inches of floor or wall separates two 
dwellings. Sometimes the more home- 
bound women cultivate corridor or dumb- 
waiter acquaintance, whilst the children 
meet on the sidewalks. The urban 
neighborhood has become vestigial. 

Have the residents suffered in the 
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process? That is still probably too diffi- 
cult a problem for our infant science of 
social psychology, especially where it 
halts at the shores of the dark continent 
of ‘‘social values.’’ But afew phenomena 
are fairly evident. 

Where persons are ‘‘to the manor born,”’ 
the almost utter absence of neighbor- 
liness in the modern urban neighborhood 
seems not only agreeable but actually 
sought for and cultivated. Not that these 
socially confident persons are lacking in 
any form of codperativeness and especially 
in sociability. Quite the contrary. They 
are intensely codperative in economic pro- 
duction, and often in politics and religion. 
They may like privacy in family co- 
operations, but they eagerly seek out their 
own kind for convivial and cultural con- 
tacts. Hence all along the line these 
abler and habituated urbanites create 
constituent societies—clubs, parties, as- 
sociations, agencies of commercial recrea- 
tion, and the like—for the provision of 
those opportunities for codperative rein- 
forcement that once flourished on a neigh- 
borhood basis. 

But for those not ‘to the manor born’”’ 
who come to settle individually and not 
as bands in existing neighborhoods, or for 
those who, from all quarters, settle in the 
new neighborhoods created by modern 
urban or suburban ‘‘additions,’’ the im- 
personality and absence of neighborliness 
may be socially appalling. 

All social workers are painfully aware 
of the many ‘‘unadjusted”’ cases, especially 
as regards the functions of fellowship 
(ranging from moderate acquaintanceship 
through the intimacies of convivial com- 
panionship, friendship to the final forms 
of comradeship) which are encountered 
in cities among celibate men, unmarried 
young women, young wives, grand- 
mothers and sometimes cultured but 
sensitive men of maturity. Writers of 
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fiction and drama have dealt so abun- 
dantly with these pitiable and often tragic 
cases that popular imagination probably 
greatly overrates their numbers and de- 
duces utterly wrong conclusions as to the 
coldness and social poverty of urban life. 
But as individual cases they are no less 
real than the despondencies, dissipations 
and suicides that they not infrequently 
lead to. 


III 


Now it is the basic contention of this 
paper that what has already largely hap- 
pened in urban communities is now 
rapidly taking place in village and rural 
areas. Neighborhood communities are 
steadily losing most of their collective 
functions to large administrative com- 
munities. This process, productive of 
increased efficiency and economy in so 
many directions, is nevertheless accom- 
panied by a variety of manifestly serious 
impoverishments and maladjustments of 
at least a temporary nature. 

American cities are becoming ruralized 
in only a few very agreeable respects— 
the spread of parks, the search for summer 
homes, and the like. But American 
villages and country sides are becoming 
urbanized as fast as the economies of the 
situation permit. Educators seek county 
or other central administration of schools. 
Functions of local police, sanitarians 
and justices are shorn away, whilst those 
of corresponding central officials are in- 
creased. State or county construction of 
highways is approved, whilst local road 
maintenance is frowned upon. Rural 
engineers seek for collective central water 
supply, fire-protection, administration of 
relief, and curtailment of vermin—almost 
always on the basis of areas much larger 
than are natural for true neighborhoods. 

Urbanization likewise takes place along 
non-political lines. Vast central mail 
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order houses take increasing shares of 
local trade. Automobiles and good roads 
enable prosperous farmers’ wives to go 
leagues beyond the cross roads store in 
order to buy clothes of approved city 
pattern. Farmers ‘‘codperatives’’ on a 
“commodity basis’’—with necessarily cen- 
tral administration—are preferred to 
“local community codperatives’’ on a 
“regional basis.’’ Rural churches fade 
away, but the more religious farmers find 
access to better staffed ‘“‘town’’ churches. 
Progressive educators call for school 
consolidation which shall make ‘‘com- 
munity units’’ of areas embracing from 
twenty square miles to a township. 
They seek to provide also at these school 
centers ‘‘community houses’’ which, how- 
ever well they may function, are certainly 
a long departure from the old neighbor- 
hood house or hall of the village. 

When we urge and try to provide the 
means for one hundred or more farm 
households to codperate politically or 
otherwise we may be laying the founda- 
tions for far more efficient discharge of 
certain useful functions than was prac- 
ticable under the older ‘‘neighborhood 
community.’’ But it would be folly to 
refuse or fail to recognize that, almost 
inevitably, we shall thereby starve the 
neighborhood of some of its peculiar 
functions, as has long been happening in 
cities. 

There is a sense in which the more 
recently settled farm areas of the west, 
and especially those under irrigation, 
have never developed true neighborhood 
communities. The settlers were too 
keen to go to central trading places, to 
use central banks, to create corporations 
to handle irrigation enterprises, and to 
provide central schools. They speedily 
evolved what has been called the ‘‘rur- 
ban’’ community, a community which, 
insofar as it had not already transferred to 
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state or county or metropolis certain 
essential collective functions, sought to 
discharge these through a kind of friendly 
octopus organization consisting of central 
town brains of offices and shops inter- 
connected with radiating arms of farm 
households. But in this scheme of things 
the historic neighborhood becomes as 
drained of life-giving functions as does 
the urban block neighborhood. 


IV 


So far as wenow know the enlargements 
of communities beyond the neighborhood 
boundaries which permit of large amounts 
of personal contact of neighbors in the 
discharge of collective functions is in line 
with nearly all fundamental tendencies 
towards the efficiency which includes large 
measures of economy. 

Certainly it is well to have defence 
functions assigned to the central machiner- 
ies—governmental chiefly—of large units. 
Certainly we Americans have no reason 
to deplore the progressive centralization 
of mail-carrying, road-building, and school 
supporting functions. 

There are very visible losses as well as 
gains attending the centralization of such 
non-political functions as newspaper pro- 
duction, merchandising, medical service, 
and commercial recreation. Nevertheless 
we have no reason as yet to expect in these 
fields the appearance of significant tenden- 
cies counter to those so intense during the 
last half century in America. 

It would seem to be especially important 
at the present time, however, that social 
psychologists should work out more 
searching and measured analyses of both 
the probable gains and the probable losses 
attending any particular form of transfer 
of function from a community of neighbor- 
hood size to one requiring ‘‘federate’’ (that 
is, documented and other impersonal) 
means of union. 


Should not such analyses be made in 
terms of ‘‘functions’’ of specified kinds 
based upon fairly reliable hypotheses of 
social values? As initial hypotheses to 
this end the following are suggested as 
possible findings of such studies: 

1. Social groups of all enduring kinds 
exist to discharge functions felt to be 
useful to their members. Under primi- 
tive conditions one type of group may 
serve a variety of functions. But in time 
particular types of groups may specialize 
as it were on one function, unless the 
society is very large. The primitive 
family, for example, often discharges the 
functions of nurture of the young, defence, 
worship, economic production, education 
and fellowship. But under advanced con- 
ditions the family usually functions only 
incidentally in defence, worship, educa- 
tion or economic production. For its 
older children it may even function only 
in a secondary capacity for fellowship. 

2. When it becomes expedient for the 
effective discharge of any social function 
to have organizations so large that fre- 
quent contacts between most of the mem- 
bers becomes impracticable—in other 
words when most of the codperations 
become impersonal—it can easily hap- 
pen that the removal of this function 
from small and highly personal groups to 
large and impersonal groups will seriously 
impair the power of the small group to 
discharge certain other functions that in 
certain ways were interdependent upon 
the first. 

3. It does not seem to be in evidence 
that the progressive defunctionalization 
of local or neighborhood community 
groups which has been taking place so 
extensively in America, at least wherever 
means of communication have become 
fairly good (an essential means, obviously, 
to the efficient functioning of super- 
neighborhood societies) has operated dis- 
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astrously as regards such functions as 
defence, order maintenance, highway con- 
struction, education, legislation, diffusion 
of knowledge, care of defectives and de- 
pendents, unification of language, col- 
lective protection of children, or collective 
conservation of health. 

4. But it seems probable that the dis- 
appearance of the foregoing as collective 
neighborhood functions has been accom- 
panied by a variety of forms of uncom- 
pensated atrophy of capacities of neigh- 
borhoods in any effective collective way 
to keep in active functional operation 
and growth religious and recreational 
functions, the impairment of the latter 
being especially hurtful to such of the 
population as is unmarried, recently 
married, or adolescent. 

5. The social function that has suffered 
most in the atrophy of neighborhood 
communities is that of fellowship (or 
companionship, friendship, sociability, 
comradeship, or courtship). Why this is 
so is yet a problem for social psychol- 
ogists, but these explanations are sug- 
gested: 

a. Under all simpler social conditions 
the function of fellowship is often real- 
ized as a by-product or accompaniment of 
other apparently more significant func- 
tions. Men thrown frequently in co- 
Operative work, men and women wor- 
shipping together, adults and children 
behind the walls of a stockade, town 
meetings, codperations of a few strong 
in helping one or two victims of catas- 
trophe—all these purposive unions of 
personalities become the fertile soils of 
friendships, sociabilities, even courtships. 

b. Most of our settled urban peoples 
and increasing proportions of our more 
prosperous rural peoples have as much 
friendship, courtship, and the like as did 
their forefathers—but it is not so much on a 
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neighborhood basis. The consequence is 
that umattached, unassimilated, kin- 
wrecked, migratory, taciturn men, 
women, and even children seem to be left 
out of the new kinds of fellowship groups. 
Think of the “‘sociability starved’’ wives 
that have mourned their lonely lives away 
on prairie and mountain farms of the 
homesteaded areas of America! Think 
of the millions of young men who have 
undergone untold harrowings in trying 
to make the friendly approaches of court- 
ship where the day’s work, Sunday’s 
worship, or other conditions instead of 
paving the way actually created additional 
obstacles! Think even of the sociability 
starved unattached young men of our 
cities, the lonely young women, the iso- 
lated grandmothers and the uncalled on 
middle class wives! 

c. Interesting cases for special consider- 
ation can be found where the appearance 
of a new practical agency has paved the 
way for fellowship. ‘‘Christian fellow- 
ship’’ is certainly prized by the outcast 
and lonely souls who gather under a very 
democratic religious innovation—Chris- 
tianity in Ancient Rome, the Salvation 
Army in modern cities. The moving pic- 
ture has doubtless proven a godsend to 
young men and women paving the way to 
courtship. Prosperous men, self-cultur- 
ing women, and unionized manual work- 
ers create clubs, ostensibly for serious, 
but actually for sociability, functions. 

6. It may be that social workers who 
are trying to vitalize rural life and socialize 
neighborhood life in cities should concen- 
trate on provision of means of what are 
here called fellowship functions. It may 
be that most of us will have to take 
these nearly ‘‘pure’’ in the future in- 
stead of finding them as the rich by-prod- 
ucts of forms of association for other 


purposes. 
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the writer makes this statement: 

“The conviction that psychology 
should be of value for the study of social 
phenomena and for the guidance of social 
action has a tendency to lead to hasty 
generalizations and to breed somewhat 
extravagant hopes.’’ This conclusion ap- 
plies with some force to the conclusions 
which have been drawn from the results 
of mental tests and their value in social 
practice. In spite of the emphasis which 
sociologists have come to place on the 
factor of culture in the explanation of 
social behavior, the popular tendency is to 
confuse that which is acquired with that 
which is innate. Mental and social differ- 
ences between the sexes are seemingly so 


i A recent work on social theory! 


easily to be explained as results of sup-- 


posedly obvious innate differences in bio- 
logical makeup. Individual achievement 
is looked on as a matter of innate capac- 
ity. Differences in cultural level between 
different races and peoples are closely 
identified with racial abilities, and social 
and occupational stratification is thought 
by many to coincide with a natural mental 
stratification. To some writers the re- 
sults of the mental tests seem to substan- 
tiate these popular ideas. It will be our 
purpose, in this paper, to set forth some 
of the conclusions of these writers and to 


1 Balz, A. G., The Basis of Social Theory, p. 4. 
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suggest some reasons for doubting their 
validity. 

The argument of these writers rests on 
a number of assumptions which we shall 
first point out. The first assumption is 
the common notion that the cultural level 
of any race, nation or class is dependent 
on the innate qualities or capacities of that 
group, and that cultural differences or 
social status can be explained in terms of 
mental and intellectual differences. Pro- 
fessor McDougall represents this point of 
view when he says: ‘‘Each people that 
has attained a high level of civilization 
has done so on the basis of the intellectual 
and moral qualities of the races which 
have entered into its composition. The 
combination of qualities peculiar to each 
race was formed and fixed during the long 
ages of the pre-historic period, compared 
with which the historic period of some 
2500 years is very brief.’’? 

The second assumption is well summed 
up in a quotation from a recent work on 
eugenics:* ‘“We have reason to believe not 
only that one’s mental character is largely 
due to heredity, but that the details of it 
may be equally due to heredity, in the 
sense that for any particular trait or com- 
plex in the child there is likely to be found 
a similar trait or complex in the ancestry.”’ 


2 McDougall, W. J., Is America Safe for Democracy? 
p. 12. 
3 Popenoe and Johnson, Applied Eugenics, p. 97. 
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Intellectual differences are thus largely 
matters of heredity. The third assump- 
tion immediately follows, that intelli- 
gence tests measure hereditary capacity or 
native intelligence. Thus Yoakum and 
Yerkes, in their book Army Mental Tests, 
write as follows: ‘These examinations 
were intended and are now definitely 
known to measure native intellectual 
ability. They are to some extent influ- 
enced by educational acquirements but in 
the main the soldier's inborn intelligence 
and not the accidents of environment deter- 
mines his mental rating.’"* On the basis 
of these assumptions the mental tests are 
supposed to reveal wide variations in 
individual, native mental capacity, great 
differences in average mentality between 
different races and nationalities; they are 
supposed to show a close correlation 
between class and income level and plane 
of intelligence; and finally they are said 
to demonstrate, at best, an adolescent 
mentality for the population of the 
United States as a whole. On the basis 
of these supposed revelations a number of 
interesting conclusions are drawn. 

First it is argued that demonstrated 
inequalities in intellectual capacity render 
futile any social and political system 
which is based on a theory of equal rights 
and opportunities for all. All are not 
equally gifted and should not, therefore, 
be allowed an equal voice in the formation 
of social judgment. Thus Professor Han- 
kins argues that democracy would create 
an artificial equality where none exists by 
nature. He writes: “‘The fundamental 
error of democratic faith is to think that 
in some way stratification is artificial and 
can be destroyed by an extension of 
education."’ A prominent educator makes 
this statement: ‘The popular idea of a 


* Army Mental Tests, p. 17. 
5 ‘Individual Differences and Democratic Theory," 
Pol. Sc. Quart., March, 1923. 
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democracy is a delusion, the world has 
mever seen a democracy and from the 
nature of the case it never can.’’® 

A second conclusion follows from the 
first. The mental tests are said to demon- 
strate a relatively low average mental 
ability for the American people as a 
whole, far too low to make practicable 
the traditional aspiration for a social 
order resting on the enlightened will of 
the common people. This view is main- 
tained by a number of rather influential 
writers.’ Thus, one of them argues that 
we must reach the conclusion from the 
army test data that 46.3 per cent of the 
white draft who tested below a mental 
age of thirteen must be classed as morons. 
They are material unusable in a democ- 
racy, and we must eliminate them from the 
electorate as we do the criminal, the 
insane, the idiot and the alien.® Presi- 
dent Cutten of Colgate says: ‘‘We have 
never had a true democracy and the low 
level of intelligence of the people will 
never permit it.’’® 

Nor is education capable of coping with 
the situation. Mental capacity as meas- 
ured by tests is unalterably fixed by hered- 
ity and no scheme of universal education 
can enlighten the abysmal stupidity of the 
common herd. Such illusory and vision- 
ary schemes result only in a wasteful 
expenditure of wealth in a cause doomed 
to failure by the very nature of those to 
be educated. Furthermore, such schemes 
induce dissatisfaction among the masses 
whose deficient mentality condemns them 
to a low place in the scale of social exis- 
tence. 


§ Cutten, G. B., ‘The Reconstruction of Democ- 
racy,” Sch. and Soc., Vol. 16, p. 477. 

7See East, H. M., Mankind At The Crossroads, or 
Wiggam, A. E., The New Decalogue of Science or The 
Fruit of the Family Tree. 

® Cannon, C. C. J., “American Misgivin 
Mo., Vol. 109, p. 145. 
* Op. cit., p. 480. 
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The fourth conclusion contains the 
remedy for the situation. Society must 
be controlled and governed, circumspectly 
perhaps, by the intellectually elite, the 
gifted minority. These will be chosen 
at an early age by the means of tests, and 
trained for their positions of influence 
and control. They will constitute an aris- 
tocracy of brains, and social and political 
stratification will approximate real native 
worth and ability. A biologist outlines 
the scheme thus: ‘‘Hence the problem of 
education should be the determination 
of those with superior endowment, their 
training and education, the opening up 
of the upper social strata to them to create 
an aristocracy of brains. The unfit will 
go into the ranks of unskilled labor where 
they will be kept contented and harmless 
if their warped leaders are controlled. 

. Any program of universal educa- 
tion is then a waste of money and energy, 
for most of those to be educated are unable 
to profit by any higher education.’’!° 

If the mental tests support such con- 
clusions as these their social importance 
would hardly seem to be exaggerated. 
That they are having a considerable influ- 
ence on the public mind is evidenced by 
the wide sale of books representing this 
point of view" and by the wide currency 
given these views in numerous articles 
appearing in both popular and scientific 
current literature.'” 

In the following paragraphs it will be 
our purpose to set forth some of the 
reasons why we believe that the soundness 
of the ideas outlined above may be ques- 
tioned. Their proponents would seem 
to overlook the following facts: 


10 Parshley, H. M., ‘‘Heredity and the Uplift,’’ 
Amer. Mercury, February, 1924. 

11 See works by McDougall, Stoddard, East, 
Wiggam cited above. 

12 For example, Lichtenberger, J. P., ‘‘Social 
Significance of Mental Levels,"’ Publ. Amer. Sociolog- 
ical Society, Vol. XV. 
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1. That the intelligence tests are so 
much influenced by differences in training, 
education and cultural background of 
those tested that the degree to which they 
measure pure native capacity is highly 
questionable. 

2. That the kind of abilities which they 
measure are relatively restricted and their 
social importance extremely hypothetical. 

3. That intelligent collective behavior 
is conditioned to a greater degree by the 
dissemination of information and knowl- 
edge among the masses than it is by the 
cultivation of the intellectually elite. 

4. That group efficiency depends on 
social organization and the general level 
of group culture as much as it does on the 
average of innate capacity of the ‘members 
of the group. 

The degree to which scores on mental 
tests are influenced by differences in the 
experience and training of those tested 
has been the central issue in the contro- 
versy between the mental testers and their 
critics. Admittedly, the measures are an 
index to native differences only on the 
assumption that the experience, social 
background and opportunity to become 
familiar with the test materials are com- 
mon to all those tested.'* When we 
consider the degree to which each of us 
reacts to new stimuli in terms of old experi- 
ence, and the degree to which individual 
behavior is influenced by a varying psycho- 
social environment, the difficulty of ful- 
filling such conditions becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. In the case of the army 
tests, which form the basis for many of the 
allegations mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, this condition was evidently 
not fulfilled. It is now quite generally 
admitted that the army tests were widely 
affected by differences of language, school 


18 Colvin, S. S., ‘‘The Construction and Use of 
Intelligence Tests," 2zs¢ Year Bk. Nat. 1. Society for 
the Study of Education, pp. 1-27. 
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training and general cultural background 
between the different groups subjected to 
the tests.'4 A number of studies have beeti 
made for the purpose of observing the 
possible effects of environmental factors 
on the army test scores or on tests very 
similar to those used in the army.” 
The purpose of most of these studies was 
to observe the influence of practice, of 
training, of differences in educational 
opportunity, and of differences in social 
and economic status on test scores. 
Nearly all of them agree that these 
environmental influences play a large part 
in determining the average level of 
achievement on mental tests which any 
group of subjects is likely to attain. 
Familiarity with the test materials mark- 
edly affects the scores on group tests like 
the army tests.’® It is little wonder 
that the average adult soldier removed 
by an interval of several years from his 
school environment, did little better in 
the performance of tasks drawn from the 
school environment, than did the thirteen 
or fourteen year old school child, part of 
whose daily duties these tasks were. It is 
well known that there was a high degree 
of correspondence between Alpha scores 
and amount of formal education. A rank 
order of the various United States on the 
basis of efficiency of their school systems, 
degree of literacy, degree of urbanization, 
production efficiency and other criteria of 
social and economic efficiency correlated 
well with a rank order of the states on 
median Alpha scores.'’ While this does 


4 See article by Professor Colvin, cited above, or 
Professor H. C. Hines’ book Measuring Intelligence. 

18 Reed, H. B., ‘Effect of Training on Individual 
Difference,"’ Jou. Exp. Psych., June, 1924, p. 186-190. 
Bishop, O., *“What do Intelligence Tests Measure?" 
Jou. Ed. Res., January, 1924, pp. 29-38. Dunlap and 
Snyder, ‘‘Influence of Practice on Army Alpha 
Scores,"’ Jow. Exp. Psych., Vol. 3, pp. 396-400. 

See study by Bishop cited above. 

'T Alexander, H. B., “‘Rank of American States 
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not prove the influence of these factors on 
test scores it does create a very strong 
supposition in the mind of any unbiased 
student that intelligence test scores are 
not unaffected by environmental influ- 
ences. One psychologist in reviewing a 
symposium on the nature of intelligence 
reaches the conclusion that, ‘‘most of the 
psychologists are inclined to the belief 
that intelligence is determined more 
largely by training than by native abil- 
ity.""'8 If it is true, then, that intelli- 
gence tests are very largely measures of 
differences in training and opportunity to 
learn, theories built up on the assumption 
that they measure pure native capacity 
would seem more or less untenable. 

The second point which the determin- 
ists seem to overlook is the question as to 
the social importance of those capacities 
which are measured by intelligence tests. 
‘General intelligence’’ which the tests at 
first were supposed to measure turns out, 
on analysis, to be nothing else than those 
Capacities which are measured by tests. 
That is, the tests test only what they 
test.!* How important such capacities 
are socially is extremely hypothetical. 
To some extent they seem to be the same 
abilities which make for success in school, 
but to what extent they are the abilities 
which make for success in life, or to what 
degree they determine the individual's 
ability to contribute to the building up of 
a civilization is still a guess. Some of the 
psychologists point out that the tests 
measure a very narrow set of capacities, 





in Army Alpha and Social Economic Status,"’ Sch. and 
Soc., Vol. 16, pp. 389-391. See also Bagley, W.C., 
“Do Good Schools Pay?"’ Jou. N. E. A., Vol. 12, pp. 
211-216. 

18 Hines, H. C., op. cit., p. 49. 

1? For discussion of this point see Thorndike, 
E. L., “Symposium on Intelligence Tests,’’ Jou. Ed., 
Psych., Vol. 12, p. 124. See also definition of ‘‘Intel- 
ligence’’ in Memoir XV, Natl. Acad. of Sciences, p. §73- 
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the power to reason abstractly?® or a 
sort of mental alertness*! which may not 
be so very important in solving the prob- 
lems of practical life. A sociologist con- 
cludes with reference to this point: 
“While the sociologists welcome all 
efforts to find the limits set by heredity to 
environmental influences or training, and 
also all efforts to classify the population 
according to native ability or social adap- 
tivity, there is not sufficient proof that 
people having the highest scores are the 
real superiors among mankind and the 
only ones fitted for carrying on the im- 
provement of our civilization.’’?? 

The plea for the restriction of educa- 
tional opportunity to the intellectually 
elite overlooks a third point, that intelli- 
gent social behavior is dependent to a 
greater degree on the dissemination of 
information and knowledge among the 
masses than it is on the cultivation of the 
gifted few. Great cultural advances in 
history have been correlated, not with 
biological changes in the organic nature 
of man, but with such changes that have 
brought about a wider dissemination of 
knowledge and information. As far as 
we are able to tell there have been no 
changes in the neural structures of man 
during the last 10,000 years which would 
in any way account for the development 
of his culture. The growth of a civiliza- 
tion has not been a matter of uncovering 
new resources of native capacity, but it 
has been closely connected with great 
cultural and social changes which have 
widened the intellectual horizon for 
larger and larger numbers of people. 
The crusades, the renaissance, the inven- 


20 See Thorndike, E. L., op. cit., p. 124. 

1 Gault, R. H., Social Psychology, p. 77. 

* Thompson, W. H., “Eugenics as Viewed by a 
Sociologist,"’ Proc. Amer. Sociological Society, 1923, 
p. 71. See also Davidson, P. E., ‘Social Significance 
of the Army Tests,’’ Sc#. Mo., Vol. 16, p. 187. 
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tion of printing, the industrial revolution, 
the spread of modern means and methods 
of communication have been just such 
influences. The recent rapid progress of 
some nations and peoples afford us 
another example of the same idea. The 
development of Japan from a backward, 
semi-feudal, isolated little nation into a 
modern industrial world power surely 
could not be correlated with any change 
in the native intellectual capacity of the 
Japanese people. In general it may be 
said that those nations and peoples among 
whom education and knowledge is most 
widely disseminated show the greatest 
degree of cultural advance. They also 
show the highest scores on intelligence 
tests. Professor Bagley shows, for ex- 
ample, that there is a high correlation 
between a ranking of European nations 
on the basis of indices of educational 
efficiency and a ranking of those same 
nations on the basis of scores attained by 
their nationals on the army tests.** 

One other point in this connection is 
worth mentioning. Sociologists have 
long insisted on a recognition of the 
importance of the social situation or 
cultural level in determining the choice of 
leadership. In his book, Social Change, 
Professor Ogburn has shown how the level 
of culture influences the rate of invention. 
It would almost seem that inventions, 
even in detail, are pre-destined by the 
development of a particular cultural 
level.2*> Ward found the real secret of 
human achievement in presence or absence 
of social interstimulation. Professor Cat- 
tell’s study, American Men of Science, 
would seem to support the same con- 
clusion. He finds for example that the 


23 Bagley, W. C., ‘‘Army Tests and the Pro-Nordic 
Propaganda,” Ed. Rev., Vol. 67, pp. 179-187. 

*4See Bogardus, E. S., Fundamentals of Social 
Psychology, Chapters on leadership. 

5 Pp. 84-85. 
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probability of a youth becoming an emi- 
nent scientist was fifty times as great for 
one born in Massachusetts as for one born 
in Georgia or Alabama.* It would be 
hard to believe that the New England 
stock was naturally fifty times as fruitful 
as the much more pure Nordic stock of the 
south. A much more plausible explana- 
tion would find the superiority of New 
England in the social interstimulation of 
the towns, factories, small farms, 
churches, colleges, libraries and news- 
papers of New England. Other studies 
seem to point to the same conclusions.?’ 
Leadership is thus to a large degree 
socially selected, and its wise selection 
seems to be rather largely dependent on 
the dissemination of education and infor- 
mation among the masses. When groups 
act irrationally; when opinion on public 
question appears unintelligent; such a 
situation will generally be found to be due 
rather to lack of information or to mis- 
information, than to lack of native 
Capacity to comprehend the principles 
involved. The fulminations of some wri- 
ters against the stupidity of the “‘boo- 
boisie’’ overlook this very point. People 
get their opinions and beliefs from contact 
with the social environment, and the 
intelligence of such beliefs depends little 
on the innate capacity to comprehend. 
Our beliefs about war, prohibition, dis- 
armament, war debts, evolution, or what 
not are determined largely for us by the 
agencies through which we get our 
information, or by the opinions and 
beliefs which exist in the minds of other 
persons. They are cultural matters, and 
depend little on the organic makeup of 
any one of us. In fact, to draw general- 


26 American Men of Science. 

27 Visher, S. S., ‘‘A Study of Birthplace and Occu- 
pation of Father of Subjects of Sketches in Who's 
Who in America,"’ Am. Jou. Soc., Vol. 30, pp. $517 
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izations about the nature of public 
opinion, or about group behavior from 
what intelligence tests are supposed to 
reveal concerning the native intellectual 
capacities of the population as a whole, 
is to fall into the old fallacy of confusing 
the super-organic and cultura] with the 
organic and biological. Opinions and 
beliefs are acquired not inborn. One 
cannot accept the naive view that the 
people will always be right, but the 
chances are that when they are wrong, 
as they may be most of the time, their 
mistakes will not be due to lack of in- 
herent capacity to comprehend, but rather 
to lack of information or to deliberate 
attempts of those who control the agen- 
cies of public information to mislead the 
public. 

A final criticism of the views set forth 
in the first part of this paper is their 
failure to recognize the degree to which 
group behavior is controlled. by the 
values and standards existing in the 
group. It is the recognition and adher- 
ence to such standards and values which 
creates that organization and unity neces- 
sary for group action. Such a unity or 
organization is made up more of emotional 
attitudes than it is of purely intellectual 
responses. The seeming triumph of intol- 
erance and obscurantism in the contro- 
versy Over evolution is due, perhaps, in 
part to the inability of the masses to 
comprehend the intricacies of modern 
biological science, but it is much more 
due to the existence of a group of emo- 
tional attitudes of fear and intolerance 
which render the mind impervious to the 
penetration even of the most elementary 
knowledge. The values of ‘‘divine revela- 
tion’’ and ‘‘authority’’ leave no room for 
those of “‘science’’ and ‘‘common sense.”’ 
Volumes may be written on the insensate, 
useless and wastefulness of international 
warfare with little effect on public opin- 
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ion. Appeal to purely intellectual reasons 
elicits little response. As long as nation- 
alism and patriotism are supreme values, 
the appeal to reason will not get far. The 
molding of public opinion thus becomes 
largely a matter of changing social values. 
In the past such changes have been largely 
unconscious, but with increasing social 
self consciousness their deliberate control 
becomes increasingly possible. Just at 
this point lies the opportunity for superior 
intelligence to assert itself. As Walter 
Lippmann rightly says, Public opinion 
on details of public affairs is neither 
possible nor desirable.?* But the creation 
of attitudes which defer to expert knowl- 
edge, or the tradition of acceptance of 


28 Public Opinion, pp. 400-401. 


expert opinion will make possible a group 
will which may come to represent the best 
achievement of the most gifted. Funda- 
mentally, this implies no organic changes 
in the individual. It does, however, im- 
ply a change in our system of social values 
and our methods of organizing public 
opinion. In other words, intelligent and 
efficient social action is not dependent on 
the average of native capacity within the 
group. It is dependent on the way in 
which the group is organized for collec- 
tive action, on the opportunity which is 
afforded the most gifted to exercise the 
influence over the information of public 
will which is rightly due their superior 
ability and knowledge, and on the spread 
of information and knowledge among the 
masses at large. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 


EMIL FRANKEL 


SEEING OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS WHOLE 


E ARE bent on ‘“‘Seeing Social 

\) \) Work Whole’’ and we are setting 

to work with a will to collect 
the necessary data. I am one of those 
undaunted persons who wants to cast his 
glance even further, desirous of ‘‘Seeing 
Our Social Problems Whole’ and one who 
has the utmost confidence that the neces- 
sary instruments can be devised. 

The desire to have a composite picture 
of our various social problems seems to me 
a very natural one. Our efforts in social 
amelioration and reconstruction are multi- 
tudinous. We are ever introducing new 
social work methods designed to correct 
and prevent social disorders. The vast 
number of institutions and agencies doing 
social work are keeping records of some 


sort concerning their clients and their 
experiences. 

It is my ardent hope to have this enor- 
mous amount of social data so welded to- 
gether as to show us graphically the experi- 
ence of whole communities, states and the 
entire nation, with social disorders and 
the factors affecting them; to give us a 
picture of the direction our social forces 
are taking and to show us the rate of 
progress—cither current or over a period 
of time—toward the attainment of our 
objectives in social improvement through 
our manifold social efforts. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL STATISTICS SERVICE 


As I see it, a codrdinated national 
social statistical service would have four 
important functions: 

1. To present a picture of the sum total 
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of our social efforts as expressed through 
all public and private social work institu- 
tions and agencies. 

2. To enable us to observe the prevail- 
ing extent of social maladjustments and 
current changes. 

3. To furnish us statistical gauges to 
determine the effectiveness of our varied 
efforts at social amelioration and of our 
attempts at the prevention of conditions 
causing social disorders. 

4. To give us ‘‘social indicators’ 
through which approaching social mal- 
adjustments in society at large can be 
predicted with a fair degree of accuracy. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS PRECEDENTS 


For the establishment of such social 
indices the social statistician might well 
take a leaf out of the statistics serving the 
business world. 

In the Survey of Current Business issued 
monthly, the United States Department of 
Commerce brings together data from a 
great many government departments, trade 
associations, and hundreds of technical 
journals. Relative numbers are published 
to facilitate comparison between different 
commodities or industries and render the 
trend of a movement more apparent; index 
numbers are furnished combining many 
relative numbers designed to show the 
trend of an entire group of industries or 
for the country as a whole. 

Innumerable charts and other graphic 
presentations give a vivid and easily 
grasped picture of current business move- 
ments and trend in production, prices, 
trade, etc., in various groups of industry 
and commerce. Weekly advance leaflets 


are published because it is realized ‘‘that 
current statistics are highly perishable 
and to be of use they must reach the 
business man at the earliest possible 
moment,’ 
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NEED FOR INSTITUTIONAL STATISTICAL 
STANDARDIZATION 


Now the premises for a similar service 
to the social sciences are standardized and 
uniform statistics; (and the next remark 
I venture, even if accused of triteness) 
so that we have definite assurance that we 
are comparing the comparable. 

I need hardly point out that in any 
program of statistical coérdination of 
social data the statistics of institutions 
will naturally play a very important réle. 
However, the standardization of insti- 
tutional statistics is imperative, not alone 
for the building social indices, but for its 
own purposes. We should be able to 
compare similar institutions within the 
State with like institutions in other States; 
we should have data covering the whole 
institutional population of one state 
definitely comparable with other states. 

In my opinion complete standardization 
of institutional statistics should not prove 
insuperable. Generally speaking we are 
dealing with fairly well defined groups of 
human beings presenting similar problems. 
In our inquiring minds there is ever 
present the desire to record facts and 
observations, and to compare and evaluate 
them. 


HISTORY OF STATISTICAL STANDARDIZATION 


Permit me to digress at this point to 
say that the movement toward standard- 
ization of institutional statistics is not a 
latter-day phenomenon. The first Confer- 
ence of Boards of Public Charities, held 
in 1874, expressed itself strongly in favor 
of “Uniformity of Statistical Reports’’ 
and thought that the reports of the various 
state authorities should be designed ‘‘so 
as tO present an aggregate by means of 
which the condition of one State canbe 
closely compared with that of another.”’ 

The schedules of inquiry then suggested 
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presented the ground work for a very 
thorough and comprehensive study of the 
extent and cost of dependency, delinquency 
and mental defect; to secure data from all 
private and public institutions and agen- 
cies dealing with these classes; with the 
aim of delving into the circumstances 
surrounding the conditions giving rise to 
social disorders then presenting them- 
selves. 

Thus the social statistician of to-day is 
bound to pay his respects to those of 
yesterday for it is apparent that the 
earnestness, scientific thoroughness, and 
unprejudiced attitude with which they 
approached their problems are hardly 
surpassed to-day. It looks as if all our 
pride in the modernity of our present-day 
approach is not quite justified, for the 
only difference I can see as between the 
methods then proposed and the ones of 
to-day is that we have substituted the 
word ‘‘standardization’’ for their ‘‘uni- 
formity.”’ 


PRESENT STATUS OF STATISTICAL STANDARDI- 
ZATION OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 


While the rate of statistical standardi- 
zation has not been moving any too fast, 
I am happy to report that substantial 
progress has been made in the last fifty 
years and especially the efforts of the 
last few years have laid a firm foundation 
upon which to build in the future. 

I should like to present to you very 
briefly the status of statistical stand- 
ardization in a few of the more important 
social work fields: 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The joint efforts of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene have re- 
sulted in a complete system of uniform 
classification of mental diseases and a 
system of statistics for hospitals for 
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mental diseases. Eighteen standard tabu- 
lar forms, a series of schedule cards and a 
statistical manual have furnished the 
foundation. Of 163 state hospitals for 
mental diseases all but twenty are using 
the standard classification and uniform 
statistical system. 

The report of the United States Census 
on Patients in Hospitals for Mental 
Disease is based on the standardized sys- 
tem and covers ‘‘a wider scope than those 
of any previous census of institutions for 
mental disease." 

The American Association for the 
Study of the Feeble-minded and the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
working jointly have inaugurated a com- 
plete statistical system designed to furnish 
important general information concerning 
the operations of institutions for the fee- 
bleminded and adequate data concerning 
the patients. This system includes statis- 
tical cards, standardized tabulation tables 
and a statistical manual. This statistical 
system has been adopted by 42 out of 58 
state institutions for the feebleminded. 

A standard scheme of records and 
statistics in institutions for epileptics is 
being prepared by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Epilepsy. 

The codperative efforts of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and the 
Federal Authorities at statistical stand- 
ardization regarding the mentally dis- 
eased, the feebleminded, and epileptics 
have borne fruits, as is evidenced by the 
testimony of the Director of the Census: 
“In the final reports the statistics will 
be analyzed with greater certainty and 
detail than was possible at any preceding 
census.’ 


CHILD CARE 


The Child Welfare League of America 
has been instrumental in bringing to- 
gether a group of people representing 

















different child-caring agencies who recog- 
nize the need of uniformity in termin- 
ology and reporting. In coéperation with 
a committee of the American Statistical 
Association forms for uniform population 
reporting have been worked out. An 
account book permitting analysis of 
financial expenditures in a way which will 
bear some relation to the functions of the 
agencies has been set up. A set of record 
forms devised by the Child Welfare League 
will form the basis for the statistical 
reporting system. 

The report on Inmates of Child-Caring 
Institutions to be issued by the United 
States Census is based upon this standard 
statistical system. 


CORRECTIONS 


The Committee on Criminal Records 
and Statistics of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology 
(through Prof. Sam B. Warner and Com- 
missioner Sanford Bates) has devised a 
complete statistical system concerning 
adult male criminals in reformatories, 
penitentiaries and state prisons. This sta- 
tistical reporting system has been adopted 
by a great many of our state penal institu- 
tions. 

The National Probation Association 
through a committee of leading probation 
officers and statisticians has prepared a 
system of case records for juvenile delin- 
quents. Some 15 courts have adopted the 
blanks to be used exclusively for their 
case records, and a number of courts are 
trying them out with that object in view. 
The Committee is now at work upon a 
series of adult probation blanks. 


STUDY OF VOLUME AND COST OF SOCIAL WORK 


The American Association for Commun- 
ity Organization, including in its member- 
ship 150 councils of social agencies, wel- 
fare federations and community funds, 
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is making an experiment in statistical 
standardization through its Study of 
Volume and Cost of Social Work in which 
thirty of the larger American cities are co- 
operating. 


FAMILY CASE WORK 


The Department of Statistics of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has devised a 
standard statistical reporting scheme for 
family case work agencies. Forty agen- 
cies in various parts of the United States 
are now regularly reporting each month. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR FURTHER STANDARDIZA- 
TION IN SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Our experience thus shows that a great 
deal of what has been achieved in stand- 
ardization of social statistics is due to the 
voluntary efforts of private national organ- 
izations. These organizations have come 
to realize, however, that the statistical 
services they are rendering could be made 
immeasurably more effective by having 
the United States Census act as a central 
statistical agency for social statistics 
and thus render the social sciences the 
same statistical service as it does to 
business. 

I am able to record with pleasure that 
the United States Census Bureau is begin- 
ning to recognize the claim of the social 
statistician, and through its good offices 
the movement toward the nation-wide 
standardization of institutional statistics 
will be greatly furthered, and with it the 
foundation laid, I believe, for the estab- 
lishment of Current Social Indices on a 
national scale. 

At a recent conference called by the 
Director of the Census at the request of 
Secretary Hoover, the methods of secur- 
ing more frequent compilation of data 
than is now available concerning our 
defective, dependent and delinquent classes 
were discussed. The plan for the present 
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is to collect annual statistics as a co- 
operative enterprise between state bureaus 
and the Federal Census Bureau, the Census 
Bureau to act as the central compilation 
and publication office. 

The movement toward the standardiza- 
tion of social statistics (covering both 
public and private institutions and agen- 
cies) and the inauguration of social 
indices will receive further impetus 
through the establishment of a statistical 
division in the Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania in conjunction with 
the Commonwealth Fund of New York. 
This division has set for itself the 
task of making a thorough survey of the 
entire field of social statistics and the 
inauguration of methods of coérdination. 


PROGRAM OF STANDARDIZATION OF SOCIAL 
STATISTICS 


This discussion would not be complete, 
I feel, unless I presented a definite program 
for the standardization of social statistics. 
While my desire is strong to make it a 
comprehensive one the space at my disposal 
will not permit me more than sketch it. 

1. Let us advocate as strongly as we can 
that the various governmental authorities 
accord the same recognition to social 
Statistics as they give to business statis- 
tics, pointing out at the same time that 
our general social progress, as well as our 
business progress, depends to a very large 
extent how clear an understanding we 


have of our social disorders and the forces 
needed to check them. 

2. Let us have a well understood phi- 
losophy underlying our efforts at social 
reconstruction; let us clearly define our 
sociological objectives and create the 
statistical instruments to chart the course 
as well as measure the effects of our social 
endeavors. 

3. Let the private national organiza- 
tions in codperation with state and 
national government authorities devise 
complete standardized statistical systems 
which will contain the minimum amount 
of social data required for comprehensive 
understanding of the problem involved, 
make provision for such additional inquir- 
ies as seem to be required by a particular 
institution or state, keeping always in 
mind that the data to be obtained should 
be in such form as will permit its ready 
correlation with data in related fields of 
social endeavors. 

4. Let the large National Organizations 
continue and increase their efforts to have 
an ever larger number of institutions and 
agencies adopt the standard statistical 
reporting system with the ultimate aim of 
including all the institutions and agencies 
in the field. 

5. Let the United States Census Bureau 
create a Division of Social Statistics to 
act as the statistical planning board and 
be the national clearing house, coérdinat- 
ing all our efforts in gathering and issuing 
social statistics. 
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THE TEACHING OF URBAN SOCIOLOGY: 


HARMON O. DsGRAFF 


NE of the most notable and sig- 

nificant trends of social develop- 

ment in the United States is the 
shifting of the people from rural to urban 
residence. For the sociologist, this situa- 
tion teems with possibilities of research 
and investigation. The city has become 
a vast laboratory of fascinating sociologi- 
cal material inviting the most careful and 
conscientious exploration. Social work- 
ers; welfare workers; philanthropists; 
reformers; public-spirited persons, socie- 
ties, organizations, and sociologists have 
been and are enthusiastic, though often 
blundering invaders of the field. How- 
ever, it is not the purpose of this study to 
discuss social welfare or social service 
administration but to indicate something 
of the extent to which accredited colleges 
and universities in the United States have 
recognized the urban situation as present- 
ing problems of sufficient importance to 
warrant the offering of courses in Urban 
Sociology. 


METHODOLOGY 


This study consists of an analysis of the 
chief points of interest contained in the 
replies to a questionnaire sent to colleges 
and universities in the United States 
offering courses in Urban Sociology. 

The colleges and universities to which 
the questionnaire was sent were rather 
arbitrarily selected. While we recognize 
that such selection automatically reduced 
the number of colleges and universities 
involved, it also provided, which seemed 
more important, educational institutions 
possessing nationally recognized scholastic 
standards. 


1 This study was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Dr. Scott E. Bedford who has codperated freely during 


its preparation. 


The list of colleges and universities 
selected for investigation is that provided 
by the American Council on Education 
published in the Educational Record for 
April, 1925. This list of colleges and 
universities is compiled from the lists of 
the best accrediting agencies; namely, the 
Association of American Universities, 
the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools.’ 

Recent catalogues were obtained from 
these 365 colleges and universities and 
examined for courses in Urban Sociology 
with the result that 56 questionnaires were 
sent out. This number included those 
colleges and universities offering courses 
distinctly catalogued as Urban Sociology 
and also a few which appeared to offer 
the content of such a course in specialized 
courses as illustrated by the Universities 
of Harvard, Minnesota and Cornell Col- 
lege. Thirty-two satisfactory and 14 
unsatisfactory replies were received from 
these 56 questionnaires. The term “‘un- 
satisfactory’’ is used advisedly, as a few 
questionnaires were returned stating that 
while courses were indicated in the cata- 
logue, they were not actually offered and 
others were too fragmentary in the nature 
of the data submitted to be utilized. 

Questionnaires were not sent to institu- 
tions offering courses in Municipal 
Government as much of the general con- 
tent of these courses, as they were listed, 
featured not the social but the govern- 


® Educational Record, April, 1925, p. 1. 
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mental and administrative aspects of 
urban life. From the catalogue descrip- 
tions of these courses it was not always 
possible to determine the extent to which 
sociological aspects were featured and in 
such instances questionnaires were sent. 

In regard to the treatment of the ma- 
terials, it might be well to state that a few 
of the parties returning the questionnaire, 
requested that their replies should not be 
quoted.* The consecutive order of the 
replies has been changed thus making it 
impossible for the reader to identify any 
but his own contributions, except where 
specific quotations are given. 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES IN URBAN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Courses in Urban Sociology were offered 
in various social science departments: 


*The study is based upon the replies received 
from the following colleges and universities: 
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21 institutions presenting such courses in 
the department of sociology; 4 in the 
combined departments df sociology and 
economics; 3 in the department of social 
science; 1 in the combined departments of 
economics, sociology, and government; 
1 in economics and social science; 1 in 
education; and 1 in economics. 


NAMES OF COURSES 


The names of the courses offered in 
Urban Sociology suggest a very wide 
diversity of interests and variety in form 
of presentation, but perhaps the most 
significant contribution of this series of 
titles, is that the city presents a problem 
in socialization. One-third of the courses 


are definitely stated in problematic form, 
while the majority of the remaining 
courses imply or suggest an ameliorative 
content. The impression received from a 
careful survey of this list of courses is that 
there is something wrong with the city 
and these courses not only attempt an 


analysis of the evils, but also suggest a 
social program. With possibly one or 
two exceptions, the titles are so all in- 
clusive that one is entirely at a loss as to 
the content of the courses, and there is 
practically no suggestion of an attempt 
at a scientific approach. 

There were 21 different courses offered 
but counting duplications, 39 courses were 
reported in the 31 questionnaires. There 
were 12 courses designated Urban Soci- 
ology; 4, Municipal Sociology;* 2, The 
Modern City; 2, City Problems; 2, Soci- 
ology; and one each of the following: 
The Modern City and Its Problems; Town 
and Country Problems; Methods of Urban 
Social Agencies; Social Economy and 
Child Welfare; Social Work Largely Urban; 
Social Centers and Community Organi- 

‘ The institutions offered these courses in Munici- 


pal Sociology presented the content of Urban Soci- 
ology and not governmental or political data. 
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zation; Municipal Social Problems; Com- 
munity Problems; City Problems; Town, 
City, and Regional Planning; Community 
Organization; Urban Community Life; 
Human Ecology; Demography and Soci- 
ology of Cities; Poverty Problems; and 
Criminology. 


ELECTIVES 


The course in Urban Sociology was cited 
as elective in 20 cases and as required in 2 
cases. Where required it is with refer- 
ence to certain groups of courses or where 
sociology is the major subject. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Urban Sociology is considered primarily 
a course to be presented during the junior 
and senior years. In 12 colleges and 
universities the course was offered to 
juniors and seniors; 7 to juniors; 5 to 
seniors; and 1 each of the following: 
seniors and graduates; juniors, seniors, 
and graduates; sophomores and juniors; 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors; sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors, and graduates; 
and graduates only. 


FIELD WORK 


Colleges and universities located in 
urban areas are utilizing their local condi- 
tions for field trips, surveys, and investi- 
gations. Where such local conditions 
afford no opportunity for research, reports 
and studies which have been made of 
urban areas form a conspicuous part of the 
course. 


HISTORY OF URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


The first course in Urban Sociology 
given in the United States was given by 
Dr. E. A. Ross at Stanford University in 
1897 and continued in alternate years at 
the University of Nebraska and later at 
Wisconsin. A similar course was given 
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by Dr. C. R. Henderson at The University 
of Chicago in 1900. The general inter- 
est in the field, however, seems to have 
begun about fifteen years later. 


RELATION OF URBAN SOCIOLOGY TO COURSES 
IN GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS 


General Sociology was practically unan- 
imously recommended as a prerequisite 
to Urban Sociology. Elementary politi- 
cal economy was cited as a prerequisite in 
12 replies; municipal government in 11; 
education was not a prerequisite but was 
included as a special phase or as a portion 
of a course referring to educational 
problems; sanitation or public health 
was cited 20 times as being closely related 
or definitely a part of the course in Urban 
Sociology. In 14 replies community or- 
ganization was included as a part of the 
course, while 4 colleges offered it as a 
separate course; zoning formed a portion 
of the course in 15 instances; problems of 
population and delinquency were gener- 
ally felt to be specialized problems treated 
in distinct courses; while social politics 
was treated under separate courses in the 
department of sociology or as a course 
given in other departments. 


DEFINITION OF URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


Twenty-two definitions of Urban Soci- 
ology were submitted. These are so 
varied in content and represent so many 
aspects of the subject that it has seemed 
best to quote them anonymously. 


A study of life in a city with reference to getting 
the best conditions possible. 

Urban Sociology is a study of the factors and condi- 
tions that affect those living in cities. 

The problem (or science) of human welfare and 
inter-relationship as related to the city. 

The study of group behavior as complicated and 
stimulated by the factors of close spatial proximity, 
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heterogeneous composition, multitudinous activity 
and at least 10,000 units of mass. 

Urban Sociology is the study of human association 
in the city aggregates: the development, forms, func- 
tions, and effects upon behavior of such aggregations. 

Changes in personal, institutional, and community 
life brought about by the city environment. 

Urban Sociology is that part of general sociology 
concerned with achieving competency toward making 
the life adjustments in the most artificial environ- 
ment. 

Urban Sociology is the study of urban areas in 
terms of their characteristic human relations and of 
the ecological and other factors which detertmiue 
its growth and “‘social geography.”’ It is essentially 
the application of sociological principles to one form 
of social life—the city. 

A study of urban problems and conditions. 

The problems of adjustment to urban environment. 

A division of sociology confining itself to the 
growth, organization, problems, and prospects of 
cities and their inhabitants. Including the social 
psychology, social processes, and social ecology in 
city life. 

A study of the social problems of the city. A 
practical sociology applied to the modern city. 

A city social worker's understanding of his world. 

A study of gregariousness and its problems as 
developed in cities. 

A study of social and economic problems more or 
less peculiar to the city. 

Urban Sociology is the scientific study of social 
conditions in urban communities, of the factors in 
urban life, and of che nature and possible solutions 
of urban problems. 

A study of the social conditions caused by close 
contacts of city life and particularly by the rapid 
development of American cities. 

The science that treats of the origin, growth, 
structure, and activities of the urban group and of the 
problems peculiar to that group. It borrows its 
postulates from General Sociology, and, in its treat- 
ment of origins can get much aid from Rural 
Sociology. But in regard to growth, structure, 
activities and problems it must stand alone. 

Urban Sociology may be defined as that phase 
of the general science of sociology which deals 
specifically with the growth of cities, characteristics 
of urban life and features of municipal progress. 

Urban Sociology is a study of the distinctively 
social problems and conditions of cities and of efforts 
toward their solution. 

We attempt to study problems, economic and 
political which effect the life of the city. 

A study of the relations of people living incities 
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with special consideration of peculiar features and 
problems. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF COURSES IN URBAN 


SOCIOLOGY 


The replies giving the subject matter 
of the courses in Urban Sociology have © 
been arranged in serial order according to 
the frequency with which the topic 
appears. Considering that there were 58 
specific topics suggested which should be 
covered in a course in Urban Sociology, 
one is not surprised at the diversity of the 
content of the definitions previously cited. 

It is suggestive to note the 13 topics 
which occur with greatest frequency: 
city planning, zoning, housing, recreation, 
public health, education, crime, geogra- 
phy, water supply, transportation, pov- 
erty, growth of cities, and protection— 
fire, police, etc. If these topics are 
compared with the definitions of Urban 
Sociology, it will be noted that the defini- 
tions feature the “‘social,’’ ‘“human rela- 
tions’’ aspect of urban life while the 
topics most frequently considered in the 
courses are those which have to do largely 
with the material, physical aspects, i.e., 
with the mechanics of urban life. 

The following is the complete list of 
topics included in the courses in Urban 
Sociology as given in the 32 colleges and 
universities forming the basis of this 
study. 

City planning 

Zoning 

Housing 

Recreation 

Public health 

Education 

Crime 

Geography 

Water supply 
Transportation 

Poverty 

Growth of cities 
Protection (fire and police) 
Problems peculiar to urban communities 
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Sanitation 

Churches 

Schools 

Community organization 

Community trends 

Family 

Defectives 

Industrial revolution 

Natural history of urban areas 

Urban pathology 

Municipal and private functions 

Community organization and organic welfare 

Poor relief 

Demography of cities 

Social agencies 

City and regional plans 

Social psychology 

Concentration 

Congestion 

Extreme wealth and poverty 

Vice 

Playgrounds 

Organizations 

Amusements 

Charities 

Aesthetic appearance 

Population 

Light 

Waste disposal 

Religion 

Philanthropy 

Courts 

Government 

History of towns 

Physical conditions 

Public services 

Industrial and social problems 

Social forces making for concentration 

Urban type of mind 

Social control 

The city as a type of society 

The city as a complex of group interests 

Certain aspects of municipal administration 

Effect of urban life upon standards of living and 
habits of political and social thought 


GRADUATE COURSES IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


There were but 6 universities which 
offered Urban Sociology as graduate work, 
with credit toward advanced degrees, 
and these are in most cases limited by 
qualifications. 

Yale University offers work in Advanced 


Applied Sociology which is acceptable 
for a degree; The University of Chicago 
offers Urban Sociology in part and also 
field work under authorized supervision; 
Northwestern University offers two 
courses—Town and Country Problems 
and Methods of Urban Social Agencies; 
Tulane University offers Social Investiga- 
tion which is conducted in the city of 
New Orleans; the University of Washing- 
ton offers courses in Industrial Groups, 
Poverty, etc., which are urban in part 
but not so called; and at the University of 
Michigan graduate students are found in 
all courses in sociology although there 
are no special graduate courses in Urban 
Sociology. 


USE OF THE TERM “URBAN SOCIOLOGY” 


The use of the term ‘‘Urban Sociology” 
has been questioned as a proper term for 
courses embodying material suggested in 
this study. It is of interest to note that 
17 of the 26 replies were favorable to the 
use of the term “‘urban sociology.” 
There were 7 suggestions as to substitute 
terms for courses in this field: ‘‘modern 
cities and municipal sociology; ‘“‘city 
communities;’’ ‘‘regional sociology;” 
“the city—a societal group;”’ ‘‘commun- 
ity problems;’’ ‘“‘city problems;’’ and 
“urbanization—adaptation to urban and 
rural conditions.”’ 


VISUAL AIDS IN PRESENTATION 


Lantern slides, moving pictures, photo- 
gtaphs and like materials are stimulating 
in presenting courses in Urban Sociology. 
There were 14 instances in which such 
materials were used; 5 in which the parties 
were favorably disposed but did not use 
such materials; 3 in which they were 
favorably disposed but had no equipment. 
One party used such aids very little; 1 sub- 
stituted field work; and 2 were negatively 
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disposed to any use of such illustrative 
materials. 


TEXTBOOKS IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


The inquiry as to the textbook used, 
and the nature of the reading matter 
placed in the hands of the students, 
illicited an almost wianimous reply to the 
effect that there is at present no suitable 
textbook in Urban Sociology. This lack 
of a suitable textbook may explain the 
two methods of presentation of Urban 
Sociology which seem to be quite definitely 
formulated: 

(1) The required reading of one or two 
books such as Zueblin; ‘“American Mu- 
nicipal Progress’’ or Munro; ‘Municipal 
Government and Administration’’ as back- 
ground to be followed or accompanied by 
lectures, reports, etc. 

(2) Specialized readings on various 
phases of the subject, i.e., city planning 
housing, growth of cities, economic basis 
of cities, amusements, etc. 

The following summary of the books 
used or suggested as materials in the 
general field is indicative of the meager- 
ness of such material. 


Survey Graphs: “Giant Power;’’ ‘Regional 
Planning; ‘‘Adams, Thos.—**Town Planning"’ 

Statistics and Monographs of Governments 

Nationa! Municipal Review 

American City 

Ross, E.’ A.—'‘Civic Sociology”’ 

Howe, F. C.—'‘The Modern City and Its Prob- 
lems” 

Riis, J. A.—'‘How the Other Half Lives”’ 

Hills, H. W.—'*The New Public Health"’ 

Addams, Jane—'‘Spirit of Youth"’ 

Holden, H.—'*‘Settlement Idea’ 

Zueblin, Chas.—*’ American Municipal Progress"’ 

Wright, Joseph—‘'Selected Readings in Munic- 
ipal Problems’’ 

Cheney, ——‘‘Industry and Human Welfare"’ 

Harrison, S$. M.—*‘Social Conditions in an Amer- 
ican City”’ 

Simkhovitch, M. K.—‘‘The City Worker's 
World” 


James, H. G.—*‘Municipal Functions"’ 

Park, R. E.—'‘The City” 

McKenzie, R. D.—**Columbus Studies”’ 

Weyl, W. E.—'*New Democracy”’ 

Brunhes, Jean—*‘Human Geography” 

Gras, N. S. B.—‘‘Introduction to Economic 
History”’ 

Nolan, J. L.—*‘New Ideals of Planning Towns 
and Cities”’ 

Aronivici, C.—**The Social Survey" 


SUMMARY 


This study suggests two very interesting 
questions; the first is administrative in 
nature, i.e.,it refers to the matter of choice 
of names by which the course shall be 
known; the number of hours per week, 
number of weeks given, and the amount 
of credit received, and as such need not 
enter into this discussion. The second, 
however, is quite vitally concerned with 
the content of the courses presented under 
the title ‘‘Urban Sociology.’ 

It is quite evident from the definitions 
of Urban Sociology and from the content 
of the courses offered, that Urban Soci- 
ology has become, or is becoming a branch 
of sociology, which utilizes the city as a 
laboratory ‘‘inviting careful and conscien- 
tious exploration’ with a view toward 
the formulating of social programs. This 
introduces a controversial element which 
is one of vital interest to the sociologist. 
In the present case it means the presenta- 
tion of materials, perhaps the conducting 
of surveys, from two distinct motives, 
(1) with the purpose of formulating a 
social program, and (2) with the purpose 
of presenting to the student the existing 
facts of urban conditions from a scientific 
point of view. 

The definitions repeatedly employ the 
term “‘problem’’ which suggests a solu- 
tion, which in its turn infers a program. 
The same is strongly suggested in the 
replies to the question inquiring as to the 
nature of the content of courses in Urban 
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Sociology. Perhaps this may be one 
explanation for the unanimous statement 
that there are no “‘satisfactory’’ or ‘‘good’’ 
textbooks in Urban Sociology. It may 
be that the sociologist interested in urban 
sociology is attempting to utilize social 
programs as the materials for a scientific 
approach. If such be the case, the dearth 
of purely sociological material may ex- 
plain the existing chaotic situation as to 
what constitutes a course in Urban Soci- 
ology. If, on the contrary, there is at 
hand sociological data resulting from 
research, survey, and investigation which 
may be presented to the student in an 
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objective manner, then and only then may 
a scientific approach to the field of urban 
sociology hope to be attained. Only 
recently have such studies been made and 
in many instances the data are still un- 
published. The program of urban soci- 
ology would thus become one of analyzing 
and classifying urban social data, with the 
purpose of formulating laws and princi- 
ples, rather than the formulating of social 
programs. Such an approach would keep 
the sociologist within his field and also 
tend to eliminate much of the confusion 
as to the nature of the data of Urban 


Sociology. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


GEORGE B. LOGAN 


Morality tests bid fair to become the 
latest indoor war game. Set a roomful 
of people to grading the Commandments 
from one to ten in order of their impor- 
tance and expect an evening of hectic argu- 
ment and what Walter B. Pitkin has 
found to be, after studying some 500 
replies of educated people, ‘Our Moral 
Anarchy.’’ His subjects, as reported in 
the October Century, rate them thus: sixth, 
fifth, eighth, ninth, seventh, first, tenth, 
second, third, fourth, and appear to 
divide themselves into 12 per cent moral 
fundamentalists, who base ethics on re- 
ligion, 68 per cent moral modernists, who 
put social obligations above religious, 
and 20 per cent moral socialists, who reject 
altogether the authority of the first four 
Commandments. But among none of 
these groups does there appear to be any 
consistent working out of an ethical 
belief. 


Out of Leland Stanford's comparative 
study of a thousand gifted children has 


come a considerable fund of information 
about ‘“The Exceptional Child,’’ summar- 
ized by Fred C. Kelly in the August num- 
ber of the same magazine. Children of 
unusually good mentality are apt to have 
parents above the average in age, men- 
tality, physique, and education, to be 
born in smaller families of moderate in- 
come, and often to be connected with 
famous men. The children themselves 
have excellent health, sleep longer than 
ordinary children, learn to walk and read 
earlier, have wider interests and better 
formed characters. Scientific work at- 
tracted the largest proportion of the 
boys, and teaching of the girls. 


The old platitude, that human nature 
is always and everywhere the same, goes 
no longer unchallenged. We live in a 
world of flux which studies men in relation 
to the environment in which they grow 
up, and expects them to change as it 
changes. John Langdon-Davies, showing 
in the October Harper's that such venerable 
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traits as jealousy, competition, and econ- 
omy of labor are non-existent among 
certain peoples, believes that the absolute 
idealism derived from Plato and the He- 
brews is giving way before the idea of 
relativity, which will guide the twentieth- 
century mind. ‘“The potter is still mould- 
ing the clay, and clay and potter alike 
are man."’ 


A good man, according to the world, is 
one whose opinions and activities are 
pleasing to the holders of power. Our 
ethical ideals are negative, based on 
ancient taboos imperfectly tempered with 
rationalism; they are not calculated to 
make the earth a more cheerful habitation. 
On the contrary, the man who consistently 
acts for the greatest happiness of the larg- 
est number, obeying the twelfth com- 
mandment of the Gospels, suffers, in 
these money-mad and war-terrorized days, 
persecution and often death. For a posi- 
tive morality founded on love of life, 
human achievement, and pleasure in 
growth we should look less to religion 
than to the progress of reason and science. 
So writes Bertrand Russell, with his cus- 
tomary honesty and courage, on ‘The 
Harm that Good Men Do”’ in the same 
magazine for October. 


Hunger and love, the two primary 
springs of action, are at perpetual war 
with each other. The first acts for the 
preservation of the individual, the second 
for the preservation of the species; and the 
species can only survive by a relentless 
struggle in which the weakest go to the 
wall. In fact, the killing of the very 
young by the older, and of the very old 
by the younger, is a seeming necessity of 
all organic life including man. In this 
country, says Henry Pratt Fairchild in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review for October, the 
conflict of these ‘Battling Impulses’’ has 


been masked by the surplus economy of a 
virgin continent, and we still assume that 
an increasing population is a social asset. 
Yet we have stopped considering large 
families an asset, and we must soon find 
a socially desirable way of adjusting 
human reproduction to existing economic 
conditions. 


History should be regarded less as a 
mass of information about the past than 
as a means for cultivating intellectual 
freedom and sagacity. With this dictum 
as a guide James Harvey Robinson at- 
tempts, in Harper's for August and Septem- 
ber, to formulate certain ‘‘laws’’ which are 
illustrated by the course of human affairs. 
With Professor Cheyney he would empha- 
size the continuity of history, the im- 
permanence of states, the unity and inter- 
action of all races, the advance of democ- 
racy, the enlargement of liberty or means 
of choice, and the broadening of sym- 
pathy. To these he adds the seculariza- 
tion of life, the growing hatred of war, 
and the widening sphere of credit in 
industrial organization. Perhaps our be- 
setting danger is the moral overrating of 
the past, which impedes us in our strug- 
gles for the good life. 


Maintaining that the alarming query 
“Is the Race Going Downhill?’ demands 
a vigorous negative answer, William Mon- 
roe Balch marshalls a long array of sci- 
entific arguments in the August American 
Mercury to prove that natural selection, 
though no longer brutal in its action, 
is still at work eliminating the unfit and 
preserving the fit. The tests of eugenic 
fitness set up by the pessimists are, he 
declares, invalid and often absurd. Mod- 
ern war is less dysgenic than ancient. 
The declining death rate is increasingly 
selective and the declining birth rate 
cannot be proved to be decreasingly so. 
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Inbreeding, religious celibacy, and a sta- 
tionary rural population have been largely 
overcome, to the advantage of the race. 
And neither the army mental and physical 
tests, the rise of degenerative diseases and 
insanity, nor the decreasing appearance 
of the sons of laborers among modern 
leaders indicate any degradation of civil- 
ized society. 


Our American culture is an effect of 
seventeenth-century English Puritanism. 
The Puritan, a rank individualist to whom 
religion was a matter of personal right- 
eousness, is still the dominant strain in 
the land, and his ideals guide our educa- 
tion, business standards, economic theories, 
and private morality. The mysticism, 
pity, and passive devotion of the East are 
beyond his ken; yet he has a divine hope- 
fulness and a creative energy, directed 
chiefly in secular channels, of amazing 
vigor. Lacking the courage and the 


experience to face the ultimate tragic 


facts of life, his religion is incomplete, 
and the immense physical power now 
fallen to his hands may tempt him to per- 
vert his beliefs into a highly organized 
species of modern magic. Meanwhile the 
churches remain, as conservers of tradition 
rather than as inspirers of new spiritual 
truth. Such is ‘Religion in Contempo- 
rary America’’ as discerned by Willard L. 
Sperry in the October Yale Review. 


Contrasting ““The Individual and the 
Group,’’ Bruce E. Melvin finds in the 
Journal of Applied Sociology for July that the 
attributes of the former are largely sub- 
jective, while those of the latter are 
objective, being expressed in formal laws, 
standards, and values. Yet with respect 
to function it is impossible to separate 
them, since both are true units engaged in 
perpetual and intricate interaction. .... 
The mental testers, who claim to have 
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proved wide individual differences in 
native capacity, wide gaps between va- 
rious ethnic groups, and a low average 
mentality for the whole population, have 
based on these findings sociological con- 
clusions which point to oligarchy in 
government, education, race relations, 
and marriage. C.T. Pihlblad offers in the 
same number eight criticisms of these 
conclusions which reveal them as obvi- 
ously fallacious. 


Authority is one of the most necessary 
and perplexing features of the religious 
life. The Jews had their mass of accumu- 
lated tradition called the Law; the early 
Christians under Paul broke away to rest 
their faith in the life and teachings of 
Jesus; the church of the middle ages re- 
assumed much of the old legalistic tradi- 
tion; the Protestant reformers took an 
inerrant Bible for their foundation. To- 
day, points out David E. Adams in the 
August Atlantic, another revolution in 
religious thinking is centering the supreme 
authority in the mind and spirit of each 
man working on the traditions and sacred 
writings of Christianity, accepting what 
he is able to use in his own life and 
taking his stand under the Master in the 
search for divine truth. 


Herbert Parrish, following much the 
same train of thought in the September 
number, phrases it differently and sees 
the present-day world of religion, as of 
every other human activity, in transition 
‘From Authority to Experience.’’ Inter- 
est in religion was never greater; but the 
Bible, church organization, and public 
worship have lost their old appeal. The 
conception of such spiritual values as 
humility, the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
God in relation to the world is on a new 
and individual basis. The human intel- 
lect is freeing itself last of all in religion 
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from the unthinking submission of the 
middle ages. 


The evolution of culture may be sepa- 
rated intothree general stages, those of the 
lowest animal types, median animal types, 
and the higher animals, including anthro- 
poids and man. The human division 
embraces savagery, barbarism, and civili- 
zation. Using this scheme L. L. Bernard 
attempts in the leading article of the 
September American Journal of Sociology 
to discover what factors have influenced 
or determined culture at each of these 
levels. He considers nine such factors: 
organic structure, nervous organization, 
language, the processes of thinking, 
invention, types of environment, types of 
active adjustment, objectives sought in 
adjustment, and the resulting kinds of 
social organization. 


Journalists, who observe human life in 
cross section, look with some scorn on the 
patient historian, who studies its longi- 
tudinal development. Yet there is much 
need of research in their own field, and 
it should fall to the hands of those who are 
trained to take dispassionate and long- 
range views. Some of the subjects that 
need to be treated historically are news- 
paper mergers, the different forms of 
ownership, the various types of period- 
icals, and the vexed question of freedom 
of the press. In investigating such a sub- 
ject as propaganda, suggests Lucy M. 
Salmon in the same issue, the research 
worker and the newsgatherer can work 
in mutual dependence and respect. 


In a following article Herbert M. 
Diamond considers the relation between 
property and the primitive cult of taboo. 
Taboo is used for the protection of prop- 
erty, and sometimes for its restoration 
when stolen. It hence performs a useful 


social function; but it must not therefore 
be thought a more or less rational expedi- 
ent, such as our modern laws against 
stealing have become. Developing out of 
Capital, private property grew up in 
response to genuine wants and required 
security; on the other hand there existed 
a social force—the taboo—which bore 
heavily on the individual. The inevitable 
utilization of this force to meet the need 
is a prime example of the material aims of 
early religion. 


Rural sociology in this country dates 
from the report of President Roosevelt's 
County Life Commission in 1911. It is 
now a common college course and receives 
some attention in graduate schools. Most 
research work is done by the federal 
Department of Agriculture and the state 
experiment stations, through such studies 
as those of cost consumption units, the 
farmer's health, rural institutions, farm 
housing conditions, rural local govern- 
ment, movements of population, con- 
solidated schools, and others. Adequate 
date for generalization is lacking, and an 
authoritative text book remains to be 
written. ““The Development of Rural 
Sociology”’ is just now getting well under 
way, according to C. R. Hoffer, who writes 
in the American Journal of Sociology for July. 


The same periodical continues, in its 
July and September numbers, useful topical 
summaries of current literature, with ex- 
tended bibliographies. In the former 
Ernest W. Burgess treats important works 
on ‘‘The Family’’ that have appeared 
during the past twelve years, and in the 
latter Floyd N. House deals with recent 
discussions of ‘“The Logic of Sociology.” 

. The July issue contains as well 
three appreciations of the life and work 
of the late Albion W. Small, together 
with a list of his published writings. 
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CAUSE OF SOME FAILURES IN THE WORK OF THE UNITED 
CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


FLORENCE NESBITT 


OOD will and good wishes do not 
necessarily mean success in dealing 
with maladjusted families. To 

save a family from disaster isa delicate task 
in social engineering. A worker, dealing 
with human beings in the primary group 
of society—the family—needs all the 
skill of all the professions. It is not 
surprising that there are many failures— 
and there will continue to be failures as 
long as human nature remains as it is to- 
day. 

To find the failures in dealing with 
families may help to avoid repeating the 
same mistakes. The United Charities of 
Chicago studied 574 of its case records 
to locate the causes of failures. 

What was the cause of failure in those 
families that were not assisted to a suc- 
cessful life during the time the United 
Charities was in contact with them? 
Was it because of defects in the social 
organization of the community which 
prevented them from having a chance at 
normal development, such as lack of 
opportunity for suitable employment, 
good physical environment, wholesome 
recreation, adequate medical care, educa- 
tion, both cultural and vocational, lack of 
law enforcement and correction of law- 
lessness, or was the lack in the United 
Charities itself? Had the organization 
too few workers, or workers not suffi- 
ciently equipped for the task; or was there 
a change in personnel so frequent as to 


hamper seriously the work by breaking its 
continuity? 

The causes of failure which the case 
readers believed they could find in the 
records studied, lay in two general 
classifications: 

I, Limitations in the organization it- 
self. 


II. Limitations in community resources. 


I. LIMITATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION 
ITSELF 


In 114 of the 184 records of families, who 
received more than emergency service, 
there appeared evidence of inadequate 
handling on the part of the United Chari- 
ties’ staff which was ascribed by the case 
reader to the following causes: 


instances 


Inadequate equipment of case workers...... 37 
Inadequate number of workers............. 36 
Both inadequate equipment and number of 
edb hiks + «molk sane pe bane « an 19 
Too frequent changes of case worker....... 15 
Inadequate number and too frequent change 
SU TINS 8 Soc Scab ckindad.. ots 2 
Inadequate equipment and too frequent 
I ASuuA ties s odes aseancesspactes 4 
Inadequate equipment and number of work- 
ers and too frequent change........... I 
EE a ies weaned shes bce ke eo>,8 114 
Total number showing inadequate equip- 
ter Pere 61 
Total number showing inadequate number of 
NG iE ie cia Cais caine i Side kRD 58 
Total number showing too frequent change 
GN 8s sis0ccwnaberearccces 22 
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The Committee on Content of Family 
Case Work of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work de- 
fines its subject in this way: 


Family social work deals with the social needs of 
individuals as parts of family groups and the adjust- 
ment of their relations to those groups and to society. 
It concerns itself not only with the economic needs of 
the family, but with all the complexities of its social 
life, good health, educational development, character 
development, with solving difficulties and misunder- 
standings between husband and wife; between parents 
and children; with correction of temperamental handi- 
caps; with vocational guidance and industrial com- 
petency; and with the leisure hour activities of all 
the members of a family group... . . 

Family social work emphasizes the fact that each 
individual is essentially different from every other; 
that therefore it must endeavor to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of each client and cooperate with the 
client in the carrying out of plans which will solve 
his difficulties. It has no set solution. Each family 
plan is different from the next. It is an art as com- 
plex as life itself. 


If these aims of social case work are 
accepted in all their implications, it is 
clear that highly trained workers are 
necessary to accomplish them. The fol- 
lowing description of a trained case 
worker was evolved by the case workers 
of the Twin Cities: 


A trained case worker is one with an appreciation 
of the necessity of securing a rounded view of the 
client's life, and a knowledge of community resources, 
who has developed a skill in recognizing problems 
and a knowledge of community resources which will 
enable her to put through the executive type of treat- 
ment without loss of time and undue cost in irritation 
to herself or the client. The trained case worker also 
has a heightened perception of human traits, a 
knowledge of their origins and their effects, and a 
conscious skill in explaining these traits to the in- 
dividual, his family, and his social contacts, and in 
helping him and them to see the situation and its 
causes objectively, and to solve the difficulties arising 
from maladjustments within himself and with his 
environment. 

She is able to handle adequately a case load of 
between thirty-five and forty; to show, as a result of 
her efforts, instances of development of personality; 
to discriminate in times of pressure, so that at least 
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part of her work can be of the highest quality; and 
to interpret case work to the community. 


In order to secure a ‘rounded view of the 
client's life,’ the case worker must often 
search through an intricate and involved 
maze of facts that seem contradictory. 
She must bring to her search for the truth 
a scientific attitude and an analytical 
quality of mind. The facts secured must 
be organized and interpreted, the essen- 
tial separated from unessential until the 
pattern of the life being studied, stands 
out clearly. 

She needs to understand also the com- 
munity and to have at command a tech- 
nique which will enable her to utilize for 
the benefit of her client all of its construc- 
tive forces as well as the possibilities 
which lie within herself. 

It is perhaps not strange that actual 
accomplishment, measured against the 
high aims and ideals of social case work, 
falls short. 


A. Inadequate number of workers 


In reading the records of the families 
studied, it was often impossible to deter- 
mine the cause of failure to take some 
measure which, it seemed reasonable to 
suppose, might have been of service to the 
family. In some instances pressure of 
work might have prevented its accom- 
plishment, just as surely as failure on the 
part of the case worker to recognize the 
need. Pressure of work might also be the 
cause of failure to arrive at an under- 
standing of the situation. The case 
worker must deal with situations so 
complicated and so full of variable ele- 
ments, that a fresh mind and undivided 
attention are needed for the study of each 
new situation. There must be time to 
cultivate the acquaintance of each mem- 
ber of the family in need of intensive ser- 
vice and make a close and friendly con- 
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tact with them; to make a careful assem- 
blage of the facts in the present situation in 
which the family finds itself; a study of the 
history back of the present situation; the 
heredity, the early environment, the 
history of events; the background of 
racial ideals, prejudices and beliefs, and 
other elements that make up the mental 
and emotional content of their lives. If 
there is not time for such a thorough 
study of their lives, and for the patient 
cultivation of their acquaintance, the 
course taken in trying to help them to 
solve their difficulties must be largely by 
the ‘trial and error’’ method, even with a 
case worker who has the equipment to 
render scientific service if there were 
more time. 

The Twin Cities’ social workers decided 
that a trained case worker can show 
satisfactory results with a case-load no 
larger than 35 or 40. The average case- 
load of those in the United Charities of 
Chicago, in 1923-1924, was 51. In view 
of this it may be fair to assume that lack of 
time was ar element, more or less impor- 
tant, in many more of the failures than 
appears from the internal evidence on the 
records. 

In general the following plan was used 
in making a judgment as to the cause of 
failure: If the record showed attempts to 
get at the true cause of the situation and 
to take measures to remove it, failures and 
omissions were attributed to lack of time. 
If, on the other hand, action was taken 
by the case worker, with little apparent 
effort to learn the true cause of the 
difficulties, if there seemed to be failure to 
recognize signals of discord in the family 
life,—if there seemed to be no considera- 
tion of the differences in the background 
of different nationality groups dealt with, 
or if the existing community resource 
needed was not used, then the failure was 
attributed to lack of equipment. 


The instances which follow are illus- 
trations of the evidence contained in the 
records, of the various causes of failure: 


a. Worker did not recognize danger signals. 


In the case of Mr. C. there was no evidence that certain 
danger signals were recognized by the case worker. He 
was the father of two children and unemployed in 
1916 when first known to the United Charities. One 
employer said he was irresponsible and irregular, and 
one that “‘he thinks like a child."" He never held a 
job more than a few weeks at a time. He had pre~ 
viously served a sentence for larcency and one for 
tape. A relative spoke of him as ‘‘not right men- 
tally." In 1920, Mr C. was sentenced to prison for 
attempted rape of a 7-year-old child. There was no 
mental examination of Mr C., no thorough investiga- 
tion of the family history, no intensive cultivation 
of their acquaintance. The work with behavior 
problems, it is true, has developed very rapidly since 
1920, and facilities for mental examinations have 
greatly increased. 


b. Pressure of work. 


It seemed fairly clear, on the other hand, that it 
was pressure of work which prevented the case worker 
from closer acquaintance with the 8 S. children, the 
2 older of whom began giving their mother trouble 
by refusing to obey her and by staying out late nights. 
The case worker's contact with the family was 
friendly and she had acted promptly when she 
learned of the trouble. She had one examined at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, had them move to a 
neighborhood where the boys would be separated 
from their ‘‘gang,’’ and advised the mother to ask 
the priest and the teacher to talk with the boys. 


c. Case with two or three causes for failure. 


A case-load too heavy to enable the 
worker to study the situation thoroughly 
and a change of workers too frequent to 
enable any one of them to gain the con- 
fidence of the mother, seemed chiefly 
responsible for failure in the following 
case. Also, it may be that lack of a com- 
mon language was an element in failure. 


Whatever the cause of failure, it seemed clear that 
Mrs. Z. lost faith in the organization during the four 
years of contact. Four different case workers tried to 
induce Mr. Z. to support the family of five children 
and stop abusing them, and when court action was in- 
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stituted without the ground having been thoroughly 
prepared, Mrs. Z. did not do her part. Instead, 
she shouldered the family responsibility herself by 
working nights, leaving the children to look out for 
themselves. The acquaintance of any one of the four 
workers with the family was superficial, and there 
were, no doubt, many elements in the situation that 
were not understood. The lack in the case workers’ 
equipment may have been largely in regard to lan- 
guage and an understanding of racial background. 


B. Too frequent change of workers 


There are individuals whose personality 
makes it possible for them to inspire im- 
mediately in others great faith in their 
desire and ability to be helpful. For the 
most part, however, this confidence is 
won gradually over a period of time, dur- 
ing which it is put to tests of various 
kinds. This makes long continuous con- 
tacts of the greatest importance in all 
cases in which many changes for the 
client, especially in character develop- 
ment, are advisable. 

It is a rude shock to a client, who has 
come to regard a certain case worker in 
the light of a person to whom he can con- 
fide his most personal affairs, and on whom 
he can rely for advice in the most intimate 
and important matters, to discover sud- 
denly that he or she has gone. An entire 
stranger may be taking the vacant place in 
the organization to which he has learned 
to turn for help in time of trouble. It 
is not strange that he should feel that he 
cannot continue on the same basis as with 
the old worker, and so the service which 
the organization is rendering him is 
retarded. 

Among the families who appeared to 
have suffered through a change of case 
worker were the following: 


Mrs. D. had been on very friendly terms with one 
case worker during a time when she had been sepa- 
rated from her husband and divorced him. He re- 
turned and induced her to remarry him. A new case 
worker called upon her soon afterwards. Mrs. D. 
naturally did not feel inclined to discuss her marital 
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life, was somewhat distant in her manner, and the 
case was dropped. This was unfortunate, as it was 
just at this time, when the young couple faced 
the problem of readjusting their lives together, that 
the case worker who understood the situation, could 
have been of most service. That the service was 
needed became clear a few months later, when the 
couple again separated. 

Over a period of three years and three months, 
nine different case workers discussed the situation 
with Mrs. L. She continued to keep the house 
badly and there were grounds for suspecting sexual 
promiscuity. This may have been one of the ‘‘resist- 
ant’’ families who would have remained unchanged 
after much effort. It is difficult, however, to believe 
that any one of the nine case workers had time enough 
to form a relationship with the mother that would 
have afforded the enormous influence necessary to 
help her make over the settled habits of a lifetime. 


II. LIMITATIONS IN COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The well-equipped family social worker 
has at her command the technique which 
enables her, in the interests of her clients, 
to bring into play all the constructive 
forces of the community. These re- 
sources form a very important part of 
the tools with which she works. The 
organization for family welfare itself 
furnishes her with relief and often with 
some resources essential to successful case 
work, which has not yet been developed 
in the community. For example, the 
United Charities itself, furnishes a sum- 
mer camp for mothers and children, with 
a section for undernourished children; 
country outings for children; a nursery 
with Montessori school and some dis- 
pensary service. Her own personal in- 
fluence is likewise an important factor in 
case work. But she must, after all, look 
to the organization of the social forces of 
the community itself, for the most im- 
portant aids in the work. If the com- 
munity does not furnish opportunity for 
suitable employment at a wage propor- 
tionate to the cost of living; a choice of 
housing that makes it possible for each 
family to be suitably placed as to housing 
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and neighborhood; adequate equipment 
for the care of health; educational facili- 
ties; adequate enforcement of law; and 
opportunities for wholesome recreation, 
the case worker is almost hopelessly 
handicapped in dealing with the problem 
of helping her clients to make adjustments 
in relation to certain aspects of their lives. 

The lack of resources to meet adequately 
the following needs, which it seemed 
logical to expect of the community, 
were revealed by the records.! 


Number of 
instances 
1. Opportunity for suitable employment. 203 
2. Facilities for suitable housing........ 144 
3. Law enforcement......... PRED BUSSE 76 
4. Educational facilities.............0++ 50 
5. Care and supervision of feebleminded 
hicks si cacdnibinsiecacecns 33 


6. Support for dependent children in their 
own homes (through mothers’ pen- 


MOTs s Gack bs niece cad veraey 29 

7. Supervision of school children with 
behavior difficulties...... Indeterminate 
8. Training in housekeeping... Indeterminate 
9. Facilities for recreation..... Indeterminate 
10. Need of vocational adviser........... 3 
11. Supervision of offenders on parole..... 3 


These are needs for which the com- 
munity has recognized responsibility and 
has organized to meet them, but to an 
extent not proportionate to the need. 

In addition to these, were the following 
for which the community has at present 


no organization: 


Number of 
instances 


1. Support for family of prisoner from his 


2. Training of parents in care of children and 
habit clinics for children............+. 5 


A. Opportunities for suitable employment 


Unemployment was recorded as such 
on the case records only when investiga- 


1 The first lack listed was considered in relation to 
the whole number of families studied, 574, while 
the others were in relation to the 184 extended service 
cases. 


tion showed that the person seeking work 
was physically and mentally employable. 
Otherwise, the condition which made 
him unemployable was recorded as the 
cause of the difficulty. We may, there- 
fore, take the full number of instances of 
unemployment to mean that there was 
not available, at the time, sufficient work 
of the kind the individuals concerned were 
fitted to perform. In practically every 
instance the state of unemployment had 
existed for several weeks before it was 
recorded by the case worker. 

Among the 390 families who received 
emergency service were 94 who appealed 
for help during 1923 because of unemploy- 
ment; 33 per cent of these families had at 
a previous time appealed for the same 
reason. Among the 184 families who 
received extended service were 3 in which 
unemployment was the chief difficulty 
and 66 in which there was unemployment 
which formed a minor problem in the 
family. There were in addition 7 in- 
stances in which the able-bodied father 
was working full time at a wage on which 
it was impossible for him to support his 
family. Altogether, there was a total of 
203 instances in which the economic 
organization of the community was such 
as to cause the family to become de- 
pendent. 


B. Facilities for suitable housing 


There were at the close of the contact of 
the United Charities with the families 
who received more than emergency ser- 
vice, 144 out of the 184 whc were known 
to have inadequate housing from the 
viewpoint of the Committee on the Family 
of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
which adopted the housing standard 
used by the organization.? All of these 


2 See ‘‘The Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent 
Families,” Bulletin No. 5—January, 1925, p. 4. 
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families had received service from case 
workers of the United Charities during 
a time ranging from 3 to 97 months. 
During their contact 4o of the families had 
moved to better housing than that which 
they occupied in the beginning. It is 
safe to aasume that efforts had been made 
in every instance to secure adequate hous- 
ing and that the 144 remaining in a poor 
environment at the close of contact with 
them did so because the community did 
not furnish opportunities for housing that 
would meet this standard at a cost which 
these families could pay. 


C. Law enforcement 


Failure to enforce the following laws 
caused serious difficulties in the lives of 56 
families and made it impossible for the 
case worker to help them to a successful 
adjustment in their family life. 


Instances 

Law enforcing support of family from the 
TUN o sSee ng cceePascovectdubhawees 34 
RUORMNOIOR FAW. os ova ceseeccsevcetecine 28 
Compulsory school attendance law........ 10 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium law.... 2 
Sanitary Code of Chicago...............+. I 
CAlUNe WUE GAH. 5 ccc ce ccvesccrscnccases I 
Paci ids 43 1Anaew eae ans Cees sexes 76 


Failure to enforce the prohibition law 
resulted in intemperance of parents, with 
consequent demoralization of the home. 

Twenty-six of the 34 instances, in which 
the law compelling the father to support 
his family was not enforced, were due 
to failure to locate him. The wife who 
wishes to swear out a warrant charging 
her husband with failure to support her 
and his children, must give an address 
at which he can be located in order to have 
it served. If he has left the city, there is 
no agency through which he can be traced. 


D. Educational facilities 


Forty children went into factories, 
when they entered industry, without 





receiving anything in the way of voca- 
tional training. A vocational adviser 
would have helped two boys, who were 
poor in scholarship, while in school, and 
who constantly shifted jobs after enter- 
ing industry, to fit themselves for better 
and more stable employment. 

Four physically handicapped men had 
not adequate facilities for reéducation. 
Of 3 men who had recovered from tuber- 
culosis sufficiently to do “‘light’’ work, 2 
had no choice but to return to work in 
factories, and one sold flowers at a stand. 
A place to learn chair-caning was found 
for a Greek man with a serious heart 
condition, but he disliked the work and 
began peddling fruit. A more careful 
study of his capacity for training, fol- 
lowed by good placement service, would 
no doubt have been more successful. 

Instruction in English was needed for 
adults in 2 instances whete there were 
no classes organized in the neighborhood. 

A child who stuttered received no 
special attention at school. A 15-year- 
old boy could not be sent to prevocational 
training school because he had not reached 
the fifth grade. He was not interested in 
the work of his grade, attended irregu- 
larly, his presence being hard on the other 
pupils and the teacher and was probably 
of no value to himself. 


E. Provision for the feebleminded 


The State of Illinois has no colonies for 
the feebleminded. It is organized to give 
institutional care to a limited number of 
feebleminded persons, but this number is 
so far below the demand for this form of 
care that long periods of waiting are neces- 
sary before commitment can be secured 
for any one who is not an exceedingly 
active menace to society. Commitment 
papers for George M., a 16-year-old boy 
diagnosed as an imbecile with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 38, were filed in Decem- 
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ber, 1923, and when the record was studied 
in September, 1924, he was still in the 
home with 9 other children. 

If the degree of deficiency is not extreme, 
or antisocial tendencies have not devel- 
oped so strongly that institutional care 
seems necessary, the feebleminded in- 
dividual, as a part of the community, 
must try to take a place in its industrial 
and social life analogous to that of his 
neighbor with adequate mentality. The 
schools of Chicago have special rooms for 
the subnormal child and this is of some 
help in fitting him for industrial life. 
These are insufficient in number and there 
is sometimes no room for a child who 
needs this training. The prevocational 
schools are practically closed to him, as a 
child must have finished the fifth grade in 
order to be eligible for them. Often the 
case worker gives the only assistance the 
feebleminded can get from the community, 
in the task of making his adjustments to 
life, usually so far beyond his own ability. 

Gordon Hamilton, in an article on ““The 
Private Agency and the Feebleminded,’’ 
has said, “‘that elusive thing we call 
personality is found in as many combina- 
tions below an intelligence quotient of 70 
as above; there is an interrelation of 
personality and environment perhaps even 
more compulsive with mentally defective 
persons than with so-called normal per- 
sons, which is only to say the feeble- 
minded like that of the cardiac or of the 
behavior child, is a case work job.’’® 

The family, in which one or both of the 
parents are feebleminded, is laboring under 
an especially heavy handicap in the at- 
tempt to organize its life. How heavy 
that handicap is may be seen from the 
fact that out of 17 families with a feeble- 
minded father or mother among the 184 
families who received intensive service, 


§ The Survey, March 15, 1925, p. 763. 


this deficiency formed the ‘‘major prob- 
lem’’ of the family in 13 instances. In 4 
instances where the mother was mentally 
subnormal the difficulty was outweighed, 
in the judgment of the case reader, by 
delinquencies of the father. It is easy 
to believe that the inadequate mentality 
of the mother may have had much to do 
with the development of these delin- 
quencies which were causing the greatest 
difficulty at the time of the United Chari- 
ties’ contact with the family. 

With some of these feebleminded par- 
ents, the case workers were successful 
in helping them to make fairly satisfac- 
tory adjustments to life. There were two 
widowed mothers, one with two and one 
with three children, who had low in- 
telligence quotients but no serious per- 
sonality difficulties. They learned to 
give their children, who were all young, 
good physical care and the necessary 
training. It was possible to simplify 
their problems sufficiently to bring them 
within their grasp. 

But the task of making social and 
economic adjustments, in such an environ- 
ment as Chicago, is a very complex one, 
and other records revealed how inade- 
quate many feebleminded persons are to 
do it. 


Mrs. M., 17 years old, diagnosed as a high grade 
moron, had married, at 16, a boy two years her 
senior, who deserted her soon afterwards. Her 
baby was a pathetic little thing, crying continually 
and losing weight. She left the baby with her 
mother, who appeared to be feebleminded also, but 
was not diagnosed, in order to live for a short time 
with a male acquaintance. She had gonorrhea. 
The record closed when she left Chicago to return 
to the neighboring city which was her legal residence. 
She had already gone back and forth several times 
between the two cities. She probably should have 
had, from childhood, the protection of an institu- 
tion, with training designed to help her to take her 
place in the social and industrial world. 


The same might be said of Mrs. O'H. 
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The O'Hs. lived with their two small children in 
dark basement rooms with an outside toilet which 
was constantly out of order. Mrs. O'H., 23 years old 
at the close of the United Charities’ contact, was 
a high grade moron with a mental age of 10 years. 
She was dirty and untidy with a constant odor of 
urine about her, caused by enuresis. She had an 
appealing manner and agreed to every measure sug- 
gested for the improvement of the home, none of 
which she carried out. It had been a forced marriage 
and Mr. O'H. had deserted several times. The 
income was irregular, the food scanty and unsuitable 
and always poorly prepared. 


It is not only the deficiency of the 
parents that makes a difficult family 
situation. Unless the father and mother 
are unusually capable, they will probably 
need help with the problem of the feeble- 
minded child. If there is ignorance, 
weakness or viciousness in either parent, 
conditions may become appalling, and the 
child be in special need of protection and 
oversight from the outside. 


I, M. was the victim of a sexual assult by her 
stepfather when 10 years old. She was a pretty, 
well-developed girl, classed as a border-line defective. 

J. B., with an intelligence quotient of 50, was un- 
dernourished, had tubercular glands and needed 
circumcision. His mother had refused medical care 
for him. At 16 he entered industry from the fifth 
gtade with no special training and with a poor body 
and a defective mind. 


Where both parents and children are 
defective, the need of supervision and 
care is of course increased. 


Mrs. B. and her sons Joseph, 21, and John, 22 
years of age, came to the attention of the United 
Charities first in 1923. The father was said to have 
died from drink eight years before. Mrs. B. was 
diagnosed as a high grade imbecile, was extremely 
dirty, untidy, suspicious, and quarrelsome. Joseph 
had an intelligence quotient of 61. He frequented 
poolrooms, drank often, aad finally participated in a 
holdup and was sent to the state school for feeble- 
minded. John was of normal mentality but during 
his school life was sent to the parental school for 
truancy and incorrigibility. When the record was 
studied, he was under care for incipient tuberculosis 
and making a somewhat pathetic attempt to maintain 
a home for his mother. 


In a recent study, made for the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City, 
of more than 4oo of their case records, 
where there was a diagnosed problem of 
feeblemindedness, it was found that in 
these families there was “‘two or three 
times as much syphilis, tuberculosis, 
cardiac, and endocrin conditions, al- 
coholism, immorality, and illegitimacy as 
in the ordinary family known to the 
Charity Organization Society. The home 
index for overcrowding, lack of sani- 
tation, inferior habits of eating and sleep- 
ing also was characteristically lower in 
the feebleminded group than with the 
average family known to the Charity 
Organization Society.’’* 

There were 33 families in which feeble- 
mindedness occurred among the 184 in 
this study in Chicago, whose records were 
studied in detail; 18 where one of the 
parents had been diagnosed as of deficient 
mentality; 15 in which one or more of the 
children were so diagnosed. These 33 
families showed twice as much venereal 
disease, one and one-half times as much 
immorality, and a slightly larger amount 
of tuberculosis, alcoholism, and illegiti- 
macy (in proportion to their number) than 
was found in the whole group of families. 

Miss Hamilton, after studying the 400 
cases in New York, concludes: ‘‘We are 
going to meed every trick in the bag, 
better institutions and more colonies, a 
good machinery for statewide registra- 
tion, parole, and supervision, better ad- 
ministration of our marriage laws, more 
and better ungraded and special classes, 
more manual training, more and better 
trade training and placement and indus- 
trial follow-up, .’ and “‘some con- 
trol over the more flagrant forms of 
city vice: gambling dens, prostitution, 


‘ “The Private Agency and the Feebleminded”’ by 
Gordon Hamilton in The Survey, March 15, 1925, p. 
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bootlegging, and crime gangs, as well as 
the best efforts of the case-working 
agency to deal with the problem of the 
feebleminded.”’ 


F. Support for dependent children in their own 


homes 


In Illinois, as in most other states in the 
Union, the public has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the support, in their own 
homes, of children who have homes that 
can be made suitable for them by giving 
relief to the mother. The Aid to Mothers 
Act, through which this feeling of respon- 
sibility is expressed, in Illinois, however, 
was shown to be inadequate in 29 of the 
families included in this study. In 21 of 
these families that received a mother's 
pension, the amount of relief was inade- 
quate and either the United Charities or 
some other organization gave additional 
relief. In 8 more, the granting of the 
pension was delayed because of lack of 
funds. 


G. Supervision of school children with 
behavior 


Among the 184 families who received 
more than emergency service, there were 
recorded 34 instances of ‘‘juvenile delin- 
quencies."’ Some of these were cases of 
incipient truancy, disobedience, or staying 
out at night beyond the time allowed by 
parents, and some were chronic truancy, 
begging, stealing, serious sex offenses, 
and carrying a gun, which brought the 
child to the attention of the Juvenile 
Court. 

Where these difficulties develop in 
families for whose welfare the United 
Charities, or any other agency for family 
case work, has assumed responsibility, 
the case worker who knows the whole 
family situation can best help them to 
meet the problem. The records fre- 
quently showed the need of the case 
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worker and of the parents for the advice 
a clinic on child guidance could give. 

But the majority of children are not in 
families served by a family case worker. 
The community has shown that it recog- 
nizes its responsibility toward those who 
find difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
school and to their companions, by estab- 
lishing the work of the visiting teachers. 
There were, however, at this time only 
five visiting teachers in Chicago. There 
were 396,532 children in the public schools 
of Chicago in 1923-24, and it was obvi- 
ously impossible for many hundreds with 
behavior difficulties to receive the service 
a visiting teacher could give. 


H. Adequate facilities for recreation 


Probably the need for wholesome recrea- 
tion was not fully met for many of the 
families studied. The information on 
many of the records, however, was slight 
on this aspect of the family life. It was 
not possible in many cases to be sure that 
all of the resources in the neighborhood 
had been canvassed, and therefore it was 
impossible to say that sufficient facilities 
were not available. 

For Harry E., however, a colored boy 
15-years old, there was no club open when 
he began distressing his mother by staying 
out late at the poolroom. 

It seemed certain that better organized 
recreation would have been helpful with 
all of the 32 children who became juvenile 
delinquents. 


I. Training in housekeeping 


That the case workers themselves 
habitually gave instruction in some aspects 
of housekeeping was shown by the 
records studied. These were usually in 
respect to order, cleanliness, and sanita- 
tion, in choice of food materials, and in 
management of income. Many of the 
homes described in the beginning of con- 
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tact as being dirty and disorderly, were 
shown by succeeding comments to have 
become clean and orderly. Four or five 
persons sleeping in one bed were reduced 
to two or less. Bathing and teeth- 
brushing appeared where little regarded 
before. Clothing became cleaner and 
better mended. Coffee in the children’s 
dietary was replaced by milk. 

The help the case workers could give 
in this way was sufficient in many in- 
stances, enabling the housekeeper to make 
the home fairly comfortable and whole- 
some. There were some instances where 
the need was especially great because of 
the mother’s low mentality, extravagance, 
illness in the home, etc. In some of these 
families, the United Charities furnished a 
visiting housekeeper who gave more de- 
tailed instruction than the case workers, 
together with demonstrations. 

The only community resources available 
for help in this problem were visiting 
housekeepers from the Housekeeping Cen- 
ters Association and from some of the 
settlements. These were very limited 
geographically. 


J. Supervision of offenders on parole 


Inadequate supervision by another state 
of an offender on parole caused one family 
to need the attention of the United 
Charities. The offender was an attractive 
young woman with a college education 
and the mother of two illegitimate chil- 
dren. She was on parole under sentence 
of forgery. An effort was made to return 
her to the jurisdiction of the judge who 
paroled her, but this was unsuccessful. 
An attempt was then made to secure 
custodial care for her and a better environ- 
ment for the children, but this was like- 
wise ineffective. Besides the United 
Charities, a correctional agency, another 
relief agency, and two health agencies had 
been interested in the family. 
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In two instances, the lack of supervision 
while on parole of two fathers of children 
made it necesary for the United Charities 
to supply relief, whereas support by the 
offender should have been enforced. 


III. RESOURCES NOT REPRESENTED AT ALL IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


There were certain resources needed 
which were not represented at all in the 
community. 

One of these was support for the family 
of a prisoner from his work. In Illinois, 
there is no payment to the family of a 
prisoner for the work done while the man 
is in prison. There were eight families 
among the 184 who needed such support 
from the imprisoned father, and who be- 
came dependent for lack of it. 

There was a need for training of parents 
in the care of children. Among the 184 
families studied there was perhaps no 
father or mother who could not have 
profited more or less by expert advice on 
how to manage minor behavior problems 
which arose in their relationship to their 
children. The ones who got through 
these difficulties fairly well, by means of 
their own native good sense and balance of 
judgment, together with such wisdom as 
had been handed down to them through 
their social group, were the ones whose 
relationship with their children appeared 
from the information recorded, to be 
reasonably successful. They had been 
able to build up in their home life an 
atmosphere of harmony, and there was 
affection and mutual consideration among 
the different members of the family. 
This appeared to be the case in 117 out of 
the 168 families where there was informa- 
tion on which to base a judgment as to 
this aspect of the family life. In 51 
families the parents had obviously failed 
in this respect. In some instances the 
failure related to giving their children 
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adequate physical care and in some to 
giving them adequate training. The lat- 
ter were such instances as the following 
family: 


Mrs. B. was a good housekeeper and fond of her 
three children. Left a widow in 1923, she was given 
help until she remarried. The stepfather was a 
steady worker with savings and without bad habits, 
and the disagreeable home atmosphere did not seem 
attributable to his influence. The mother nagged 
perpetually at the children, threatening them when 
they displeased her. The older boy of 11 years was 
two years retarded in his school work, and the 
younger one was one year behind. 


It was possible for the case worker to 
find in the community some agencies to 
give whatever instruction was needed in 
the physical care of children. The Infant 
Welfare Society, through its clinics and 
nursing service, would carry the mother 
through with her infant from before birth 


to school age, giving the most minute di- 
rections for its physical welfare. Through 
special arangement with the Elizabeth 
McCormick Fund, it was possible to have 
the children of any family under care of 
the United Charities attend a nutrition 
clinic, where the mother received with 
them instruction in diet and habits rela- 
ting tohealth. In addition, there was the 
instruction given by the visiting nurses in 
any family where there was illness, 
through the Health Department of the 
Public School and the Municipal Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium, besides the service in the 
free dispensaries. 

For securing help for the parents in 
managing their children, however, there 
was only the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research which, because of limitation of 
workers, could not be burdened with any 
save serious problems. 


FRONTIERS OF SOCIAL WORK 
HOWARD W. ODUM 


HE study of ‘“‘Masters of Social 

Science’’ shows how interestingly 

and concretely the progress and 
development of the social sciences in 
America have been reflected in the lives 
and work of the pioneers and master 
teachers in this field. Indeed the bio- 
graphical sketches are presented in Soctat 
Forces and later in book form not only as 
a neglected phase of American biography 
but as an approach to study, research and 
teaching in the social sciences. 

In much the same way the story of 
social work can be told well in the brief 
sketches of fifty-one presidents of the 
National Conference of Social Work from 
its earlier days of charities and corrections 
to its Fifty-third Annual Meeting in Cleve- 
land in 1926. Of the fifty-one individuals 


who have been president twenty-three 
are still living and will furnish dis- 
criminative and vivid evidence of the 
growth and development of social work in 
America. It is proposed, therefore, to 
begin at an early date a series of articles 
presenting aspects of the life and work of 
these frontiersmen in the field of social 
work. The plan will provide, however, 
for short sketches and interpretations 
rather than biographical stories. For the 
younger generation of social workers and 
for students of the social sciences this rec- 
ord of personal leadership will open up a 
new and varied field and will present an 
illuminating background for next steps. 
The chronological list of frontiersmen 
as represented by the presidents of the 
National Conference reveals a large num- 
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1925—William J. Norton 
1926—Gertrude Vaile 
1927—John A. Lapp 


ber of strangers to many of our present 
students and social workers. 
How many are known to the average 


reader of Social Forces. Some definite titles were given to more 
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1874—J. V. L. Pruyn 
1875—John J. Bagley 
1876—Samuel J. Tilden 
1877—J. V. L. Pruyn 
1878—R. M. Bishop 
1879—G. S. Robinson 
1880—Rocliff Brinkerhoff 
1881—F. B. Sanborn 
1882—Andrew E. Elmore 
1883—Fred H. Wines 
1884—William P. Letchworth 
1885—Phillip C. Garrett 
1887—William Howard Neff 
1888—Charles S. Hoyt 
1889—George D. Gillespie 
1890—A. G. Byers 
1891—Oscar C. McCulloch 
1892—Myron W. Reed 
1893—Hastings H. Hart 
1894—Lucius C. Storrs 
1895—Robert Treat Paine 
1896—Albert O. Wright 
1897—Alexander Johnson 


1898—William Rhinelander Stewart 


1899—C. R. Henderson 
1900—Charles E. Faulkner 
1901—John W. Glenn 
1902—Timothy Nicholson 
1903—Robert W. DeForest 
1904—Jeffrey R. Brackett 
1905—Samuel G. Smith 
1906—Edward T. Devine 
1907—Amos W. Butler 
1908—Thomas W. Mulry 
1909—Ernest P. Bicknell 
1910—Jane Addams 
1911—Homer Folks 
1912—Julian W. Mack 
1913—Frank Tucker 
1914—Graham Taylor 
1915—Mary Willcox Glenn 
1916—Francis H. Gavisk 
1917—Frederic Almy 
1918—Robert A. Woods 
1919—Julia C. Lathrop 
1920—Owen R. Lovejoy 
1921—Allen T. Burns 
1922—Robert W. Kelso 
1923—Homer Folks 
1924—Grace Abbott 


than thirty of the presidential addresses 
which have been presented from year to 
year as challenges to professional social 
workers. Some of the more attractive 
titles follow: 


“State and National Registration of the Dependent, 
the Defective, and the Delinquent Classes’’ 
‘The Relation of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction to the Progress of the Past Twenty 
Years”’ 

“The Empire of Charity” 

“*The New Philanthropy” 

*“*The Mother-State and Her Weaker Children"’ 

“The Duty of the State to the Erring and Dependent"’ 

‘The Relation of Philanthropy to Social Order and 
Progress”’ 

“Twentieth Century Alignments for the Promotion 
of Social Order"’ 

**A Glance at the Past, A Look at the Present, A 
Vision of the Immediate Future’’ 

**The South and the North Each Best Fitted to Solve 
Its Own Problems”’ 

“The Worker: Purpose and Preparation’”’ 

“Social Standards” 

“The Dominant Note of the Modern Philanthropy” 

“The Burden of Feeble-Mindedness” 

““Diaster Relief and Its Problems” 

“Charity and Social Justice’ 

“The Rate of Progress” 

“Social Progress” 

“Social Justice” 

“The County—A Challenge to Humanized Politics 
and Volunteer Cooperation" 

“A Prelude to Peace”’ 

“The Scope of the Conference”’ 

“The Conquest of Poverty”’ 

“The Regimentation of the Free”’ 

“Child Welfare Standards: A Test of Democracy” 

“The Faith of a Social Worker”’ 

*“Does Social Work Promote Social Progress?”’ 

““Changing Fundamentals of Social Work”’ 

“Prevention Succeeds” 

**Public Protection of Children”’ 

**What Is Social Work?"’ 

“Some Significant Trends Since Cleveland 1912" 


The first story will begin with Homer 
Folks, (a good watchman, from two 
peaks) twice president, 1911 and 1923. 
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AN ALABAMA INSTITUTE 
MYRTLE BROOKE 


was held at Alabama College, 

Montevallo, Alabama, from July 
sth to 17th. Fifty-two Social Workers 
registered during the two weeks, about 
thirty of whom were present each day. 
The leading social activities of the State 
were represented—Church Welfare Work- 
ers, City Welfare Departments, Com- 
munity Chest, Confidential Exchange of 
Mobile, County Superintendents of Child 
Welfare, County Board of Child Welfare, 
Boarding Home Mother, Red Cross, State 
Departments of Child Welfare, Salvation 
Army, State Training School for Girls, 
State Vocational School for Girls, and 
Tuberculosis Association. The program 
provided for two units of work, one for 
each week. In the main, the plan was the 
same for both weeks. A lecture at 8:30 
each morning, followed by case work 
seminar, and at 11:30 a round table dis- 
cussion of the program of some organiza- 
tion or welfare agency working in the 
State. In the afternoon at 2:30 a round 
table discussion specifically arranged for 
the County Superintendents of Child 
Welfare was held. Only one evening 
lecture was given, the evening being re- 
served for recreation. Throughout the 
two weeks the days were given to work 
and the evening to parties, watermelon 
cuttings, stunts, old-fashioned dances, 
swimming, etc. 

The subject for the first week was The 
Juvenile Court and Probation. Mr. C. L. 
Chute, Executive Secretary National Pro- 
bation Association was the lecturer and 
leader of the discussion for the first week. 
The subjects of his lectures were: ‘The 
Juvenile Court-—Its History, Function and 
Law,”’ The Juvenile Court—Organization, 
Methods of Work, Detention and Coépera- 


A SHORT Course for Social Workers 


tion,’’ The Probation Officer—Her rela- 
tions to the Court and Community,”’ 
“Probation Methods; Investigations; Un- 
official Cases; Probation Case Work.”’ 

The second week, Dr. R. R. Williams, 
Director Child's Guidance Clinic of Mem- 
phis was the lecturer and discussion 
leader. Some of the topics discussed by 
Dr. Williams were: ‘Behavior Problems— 
Delinquency, School Failures.’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems of the Dull Normal.’’ ‘‘The Need 
for the Study of the Individual in Making 
Plans for his Adjustment.’’ ‘‘Influence of 
Health in Behavior and Adjustment.’ 
“Discussions of the Mechanisms of Eva- 
sion.’’ ‘‘Discussions of the earlier Mani- 
festations of Maladjustment.”’ 

The round table discussion for the 
County Superintendent of Child Welfare 
was led by Mrs. Florence S. Adams, Ex- 
tension Secretary of the State Department 
of Child Welfare. The topics were se- 
lected with reference to the needs of the 
rural workers and were as follows: 
Detention—Dependents and Delinquents, 
Petition or Complaint Blanks, Transporta- 
tion Agreement, Relation of County Work 
to State Department, Finances of Local 
Child Welfare Units, School Attendance, 
Family Rehabilitation, Contributory 
Cases and Probation. 

Among the other speakers on the 
program was Miss Rhoda Kaufman, 
Executive Secretary State Department 
Public Welfare, Atlanta. She lectured on 
“The Relationship of a State Welfare 
Department to the State’s Social Prog- 
ress,"" on Thursday evening, July 8, at 
8:00 o'clock, p.m., on July 13, 14 and 15, 
Miss Marietta A. Smith, Supervisor of 
Institutions, State Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, lectured on ‘‘Institutional Problems 
of Alabama.’ Miss Margaret Shook 
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spoke on ‘‘Rehabilitation of the Indus- 
trially Handicapped in Alabama."’ Miss 
Danylu Belser, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and W. C. Blasingame, State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The regular summer quarter at Alabama 
College was in session at the time of the 
Short Course. Provisions were made for 
those teachers attending the summer 
school, who wished to hear the lectures 
and the case discussions, to do so, with 
credit on their coliege course. There 
were about thirty teachers present at 
the daily lectures. Mr. Chute, Dr. 
Williams and Miss Smith spoke be- 


fore the student body at the regular 
chapel period. 

Those responsible for the organization 
of the short course were surprised and 
gratified that the visiting social workers 
as well as the student body found the 
program so interesting and helpful that 
they requested that the short course for 
social workers be made a permanent 
feature of the summer quarter at Alabama 
College. One of the significant effects of 
the Short Course was the better under- 
standing of social work gained by the 
teachers, attending summer school at 
Alabama College. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


Public health work, a combination of 
medicine, sociology, and engineering, is a 
new science that in this country has yet 
to win wide recognition or respect. 
Tenure of office is short, and adequate 
training rare. Two great reforms, de- 
clares James A. Tobey in the August 
Scientific Monthly, are needed: the raising 
of salaries and the taking of public health 
administration out of politics. The sani- 
tarian can become a statesman in the 
truest sense of the word, and he should be 
trained, paid, and given enough security 
in his work to make statesmanship 
possible. 


A short-range view of public health 
work shows lengthening of life, decrease 
of infant mortality, and a great increase 
in comfort, prosperity, and presumably 
happiness. A longer-range view reveals 
dimly the dark picture of thousands of 
millions of people struggling for food, 
a century or two hence, on an overcrowded 
planet. Is the trend of such work eugenic 


or dysgenic, asks M. P. Ravenel pertinently 
in the October number of the same 
magazine? We shall not be able to answer 
definitely until we solve the two most 
pressing problems it raises: how to 
decrease or turn to productivity our huge 
armies of feeble-minded, and how to 
use birth control without losing the 
advantages of large families and the great 
men they have produced. 


“The Impossible Profession’’—that of 
nursing. Its clients—you or I when one 
of the family is sick—except sympathy 
and love instead of mere expert care, and 
grudge $40 a week for what appears to be 
a soft job with a good deal of waiting on, 
time off, and unnecessary swank. Yet 
nursing is a seasonal trade with no little 
unemployment, high living costs, and in 
Certain cities an 18 to 24 hour shift. Few 
women can keep up the pace after forty. 
Their social opportunities are limited and 
matrimonial chances poor. The work 
holds, however, an abiding human inter- 
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est, and the way out for both client and 
nurse may lie, suggests Martha Bensley 
Bruére in the September Century, in a 
part-time or visiting nursing service ex- 
tended to the well-to-do public. 


Herbert Hoover in the October Forum 
sets out on ““The Search for the Perfect 
Child.’ In the past we have been too 
much concerned, he thinks, with disease 
and not enough with the standards of 
positive health. Eighty per cent of 
American babies are born perfect, yet the 
army draft figures showed that 80 per cent 
of young men are physically below 
normal. How comes this deterioration in 
a country of good climate, abundant food, 
little poverty, and of great devotion to 
children? The primary cause is ignorance; 
another is our increasingly complex en- 
vironment that calls for a surer balance of 
physical and mental qualities than ever 
before. We must literally create a new 
child to live in the modern world. 


A new classification for the defective 
delinquent into the four general types of 
conscious, indifferent, antagonistic, and 
irresponsible, with numerous sub-classes, 
is proposed in the August Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law and Criminology by V.C. Branham. 

. . L. Pierce Clark asks for a more 
tolerant understanding of the epileptic in 
social and economic relationships, better 
medical knowledge of his physical condi- 
tion, the general recognition that mar- 
riage is a detriment to him and to the 
community, and the passage of humane 
sterilization laws. . . . . A brief his- 
tory of capital punishment in the various 
states, with a resumé of its present status, 
as made by Raymond T. Bye, shows that 
the broad trend, despite a temporary 
backset during and since the war, is to- 
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ward complete abolition of the death 
Margaret Woods Curti 
attacks the prevalent modern belief, 
which she calls ‘“‘The New Lombrosian- 
ism,’’ in the inherited mental inferiority 
of criminals and shows it to be without 
proven foundations. 


In city life the gang plays a larger part 
in most boys’ lives than home or school. 
The quality of their leadership is hence 
all-important, and to counteract the evil 
influence of older youths adult leaders, 
such as Big Brothers, playground direc- 
tors, Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries, and probation officers, have 
come into existence. The methods and 
traits of these leaders are discussed by E. S. 
Bogardus in the July Journal of Applied 
Sociology. . . . . A plea for a scientific 
study of our Southern highlanders is 
made by Hannibal G. Duncan. Most 
books that have been written about them 
are based on slight or erroneous informa- 
tion, and they form a far more intelligent 
and potentially useful part of our popula- 
tion than most of us realize. 


The Danish People’s Schools have often 
inspired the wish that their essential 
features could be transplanted to America. 
Joseph K. Hart gives in the Survey for 
September 1 his reasons for thinking that 
they can, and would be the means of 
educating our rural population out of 
provincialism and complacent ignorance. 
. . . . The job of the social worker is 
applied ethics and, as Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot reminds him gently in the following 
article, he should go about it in an ethical 
and professional spirit, taking time for 
study and the leisure that promotes good 
work and being scrupulous in veracity 
toward clients and fellow workers. 
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A COMMUNITY IN FLUX 


Tue Cuicaco GuettTo Re-SuRVEYED 


MAURICE H. KROUT 


ERE configurations in space or 
M chance aggregates of contiguous 
4 individuals do not of themselves 
make a community. The community has 
not only a spatial but also a temporal 
aspect. From the point of view of tem- 
poral distribution the community means 
more than “‘living’’; it means ‘‘living 
together.’” The psycho-social or truly 
human environment, measured temporally, 
includes on the one hand intercom- 
munication and interaction, and on the 
other the resulting practices and traditions 
of human beings. It is these that make 
“living together’’ possible. Distribution 
in space does undeniably represent the 
existence of individuals; but their inter- 
action as group members may be under- 
stood only if seen as a historical process 
moving through time. 

Since this is an inquiry into the transi- 
tional aspects of an urban area, the aim 
here is to view the community chiefly as a 
psycho-social process. Structure must be 
viewed not as an end in itself but as a 
means to the end sought, namely the 
process. Social anatomy makes social 
physiology or social pathology more 
understandable. 


I. PHYSICO-GEOGRAPHIC ASPECTS 


The community under discussion oc- 
cupies the Near-West Side of Chicago. 


It extends somewhat over two miles west 
of the Chicago river and has an area of 
about fifteen square miles. 

In a recent survey of the social and 
recreational needs of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the city the boundaries of the Near- 
West Side were fixed at State Street on the 
east, Western Avenue on the west, 
Twenty-Second Street on the south, and 
Madison Street on the north (Jewish 
Welfare Board, 1923). These boundaries 
are not based on barriers to free movement 
which segregate communities and are not 
historically defensible. The Near-West 
Side, as a geographic unit at least, appears 
to be delimited by railroad belts on each 
of its four sides. Thus Clinton Street has 
been its eastern boundary, Rockwell 
Street the western boundary, Fifteenth 
Place the southern boundary, and Kinzie 
Street the northern boundary. 

Although the Near-West Side as de- 
fined above has been the home of many 
language groups, yet it has attracted 
especial attention chiefly because it has 
included the Ghetto neighborhood of 
Chicago. The limits of this section have 
varied at different times; but at present the 
eastern border is found at Union Street, 
the southern border at Fourteenth Street, 
the western border at Robey Street, and 
the northern border may be drawn as a 
broken line conformable in a general way 
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to Taylor Street but deviating from it 
northward, at many points as far as Polk 
Street. These boundaries have appeared 
on the spot-map of the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau of Chicago. According 
to the records of this agency these lines 
represent the distribution of service and 
relief cases in the locality during a period 
of two years (1921-23). Considering 
the density of population in the Ghetto 
(given later) and the uniformly low eco- 
nomic status of its residents as evidenced 
by the housing facilities (described later), 
the boundaries adapted from the map of 
the bureau may be assumed to divide the 
Ghetto of today from the other colonies of 
the Near-West Side. 

The actual Jewish population of the 
Ghetto, or of the city as a whole, is a 
matter of conjecture, although estimates 
are not wanting. In the survey of 1923 
the Jewish population of Chicago was 
estimated to be 285,000 and that of the 
Ghetto to approximate 72,000. More 
accurate however is probably the estimate 
furnished the Daily News Almanac by 
Mr. Louis M. Cahn, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Charities, in 1924, giving 
225,000 as the figure most closely ap- 
proximating the number of Jews in the 
entire city and 60,000 as the figure repre- 
senting the Jews of the Near-West Side. 

The population maps of the official 
United States Census of 1910 gives the 
density of the population on the Near- 
West Side as varying from 15,677 per 
square block in the densest section to 
2,612 on the extreme west and 1,671 on the 
extreme east; the average being 10,023 per 
square block. A more recent inquiry 
made by the local Council of Social 
Agencies estimated the density of popula- 
tion (February, 1921) to be 50,000 to 
25,000 per square mile westward along 
Twelfth Street (Roosevelt Road), begin- 
ning at Halsted Street; and from 5,000 to 


25,000 eastward from Halsted to Clinton 
Street. 

The congestion on the Near-West Side 
as brought out in the survey of the Jewish 
Welfare Board is indicated by the fact 
that everyone of the typical frame dwel- 
lings has an average of 2.5 families each, 
whereas the average for the entire city, 
according to the United States Census of 
1920, is only 1.8 families to a dwelling. 

The existence of the inevitable com- 
panions of congestion, low rents and high 
land values, is proved by the studies and 
maps of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and the Chicago Zoning Commis- 
sion. With high land values, in a transi- 
tional area, go moldering structures and 
with cheap rents go cheerless living 
quarters. This condition has had two 
practical results. Because it enabled the 
immigrant to ‘‘start’’ at all by “‘starting’’ 
at the proverbial ‘‘bottom’’, the Near- 
West Side became a convenient area of 
first settlement. Because of its wide- 
spread squallor and discomforts, it became 
a standing menace to the health and 
security not only of its own residents but 
also of the members of the larger com- 
munity. 


II. PHYSICO SOCIAL PROCESSES 


Speaking of this as ‘‘probably the poor- 
est and most crowded section of Chicago’’ 
Hull House residents, thirty years ago 
(1895), described the Near-West Side as 
an atea containing three typical kinds of 
dwellings: the pioneer one-story cottage, 
the brick tenement three or four stories 
high, and the ‘‘deadly rear tenement’, 
often the ‘‘workshop of the sweater.”’ 
Interspersed among these were also a 
few desirable buildings. The district at 
this time boasted of its Metropolitan Hall, 
‘the operatic center of the Ghetto,’’ then 
located at Jefferson and Maxwell Streets, 
the West Side Auditorium at Racine 
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Avenue and Taylor Street, and a handful 
of ‘‘the better homes’’ on DeKoven, 
Bunker, and Forquer Streets.’ 

Since ‘‘the worse homes’’ were con- 
siderably in the majority nevertheless, 
the Hull House residents raised the cry 
for ‘Sanitation and Comfort.’’ This was 
a cry in the wilderness, for it rang out 
again just as insistently in 1911, when 
Miss Alzada Comstock published her 
studies on the housing facilities of 
Chicago. Speaking of the Near-West 
Side, she said: 


For those who can not afford to move away from 
such districts as these the situation is far more 
difficult; even the fundamental matter of health must 
be disregarded in the problem of making both ends 
meet; tenants have neither the money nor the in- 
fluence to bring about necessary changes and im- 
provements; they must take those old, dingy, fre- 
quently broken-down houses and endure the con- 
sequences with small hope of being able to better 
their condition.? 


The proprietors of Ghetto dwellings 
have long refrained from improving their 
properties, expecting that ultimately a 
railroad or industry would ‘‘make an 
offer.’ The steady decrease in the num- 
ber of houses and the increased demand for 
them in this vicinity have not only forti- 
fied the landlords in their position of in- 
difference as regards repairs but have 
stimulated them to advance the rents. 
The certainty of renting their ramshackle 
cottages and tenements, the fact that 
existing rentals even if advanced still 
remain by far the lowest in the city, and 
the unfortunate possibility of meeting 
higher rent with greater crowding (the 
increase being in the last analysis met by 
the addition of a boarder or two) has 


1 Hull House Maps and Papers, by Hull House 
Residents; p. 5. 

2A. P. Comstock, “Housing Conditions in 
Chicago,"” American Journal of Sociology, xviii, 
2.43-244- 


created a vicious circle running somewhat 
thus: crowded quarters—higher rental; 
higher rental—further crowding; further 
crowding—still higher rental; still higher 
rental—still more crowding; etc. 

When the residents of Hull House and 
Miss Comstock described the housing 
situation on the Near-West Side the possi- 
bility of a vicious circle was obviated by 
the fact that vacant lots, which could re- 
lieve congestion, were still to be found.’ 
Residents could, if they had sufficient 
means, repair to the open lots and build 
cottages of their own or else occupy such 
tenement houses as income-seeking land- 
lords saw fit to erect on these lots. But at 
present wherever one casts his eye there 
are neglected frame shanties or flat- 
buildings of crumbled brick, without 
light or bath or adequate drainage. 

The deterioration of this part of the city 
as a residential area is intimately con- 
nected with its rapid industrialization. 
The process has been fully as certain as 
it has been insidious. Thirty years ago 
the residents of Hull House saw its be- 
gining, and such expressions as ‘‘The 
sturdy growth of brick blocks for indus- 
trial purposes’ are met often in their 
study. But there are a few important 
points of difference between the conditions 
that prevailed in 1895 and those which 
prevail today. Thirty years ago the 
existence of factories evinced surprise in 
spite of the congestion and filth (which 
indeed were hardly connected with the 
industrialization of the region), for the 
Near-West Side was still essentially a 
residential district. Now, however, the 
process is so well-defined that it is the 
presence of a recalcitrant dwelling, rather 
than the presence of a factory or store, 
that evinces the surprise of the onlooker. 
Further, in the end of the last century the 


* Hull House Residents, op. cit., p. 5; vide, also, 
A. P. Comstock, op. cit., p. 246 ff. 
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process of substitution was proceeding in 
a rather sporadic manner, factories and 
shops often springing up where they were 
least expected. The process now is far 
more systematic. The inroads made by 
commerce and industry generally begin 
at the periphery and proceed toward the 
center, thus gradually diminishing the 
residential core of the Near-West Side. 
These transformations are not of purely 
local significance, for they find their 
counterpart in similar transformations, 
long since completed, in the older down- 
town section of Chicago with which the 
Near-West Side is continuous. The tend- 
ency of a pioneer section to turn into an 
“uninhabited wilderness’’ in the very 
heart of the city and slowly to absorb 
adjoining territory has been well known 
to city-plan commissions and students of 
city growth. In Chicago, the section 
just east of the Near-West Side was the 
first to be settled. It was there, on the 
sand dunes of Lake Michigan, that Fort 
Dearborn was built and defended against 
the onslaughts of the Pottawattomies. 
From an undifferentiated, largely resi- 
dential and retail-business area, to which 
the small brick houses on Michigan boule- 
vatd and its many hotels still testify, the 
loop became converted into a commercial 
and light-manufacturing area. The same 
change seems to be facing the Near-West 
Side. For years this section of the city 
shared with the Near-South and the 
Lower-North Sides the duty of providing 
an outlet for the overflow of population 
from the city nucleus. But at last the 
Near-West Side has become the long- 
expected physical adjunct of the loop, 
accommodating more and more wholesale 
houses, warehouses, and manufacturing 
establishments.‘ The strategic location 
*The Zoning Commission of Chicago, realizing 


the inevitableness of the change, has already assigned 
the Near-West Side for this purpose. 


of the Ghetto with reference to the central 
buying section of the city seems thus to 
have determined the nature of the locality, 
and so faras physico-geographic factors go, 
to have influenced the fate of its residents. 


III. PSYCHO-SOCIAL PROCESSES 


The Near-West Side has been called the 
most cosmopolitan part of Chicago. The 
colorful character of the area has been due 
to the changes in its population. 

Every group, whether as small as a 
family or as large as a nation, has its own 
institutions and patterns of conduct, which 
tend to segregate it fromother groups. To 
say this is not to imply that the common 
elements in the cultures of segregated 
groups do not play a vital rdle in inter- 
group relations. But it is to point out 
that, historically, because of the existence 
of certain combinations of subjective at- 
titudes and objective factors merged into 
a social situation, groups found them- 
selves leading a relatively detached exist- 
ence. Such isolation has been typically 
true of nations. But on the Near-West 
Side of Chicago, where ‘‘extraterritoriality 
rights’’ could neither be demanded nor 
granted, the district has been exposed to 
the invastions of different language 
groups, which have crisscrossed the area 
and, in stubborn competition with one 
another, succeeded in usurping now one, 
now another part of it. Ultimately how- 
ever the unity of the victorious group was 
in every case disrupted and the group was 
forced to seek new regions for peaceful 
conquest. 

At the time the Near-West Side was still 
a wild-prairie region encircling the city 
proper or the present “‘loop section,” 
some unmarried American farmers from 
the outlying agricultural regions of Illi- 
nois and a few neighboring states came to 
settle in this part of Chicago. Between 
the fifties and the seventies these pioneers 
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were rather timidly joined by a few Ger- 
man-Scandinavian, French, and Irish fami- 
lies. These removed in various directions 
as soon as it became evident that the 
Bohemians were intent on populating 
the area as a language group. The Irish 
settled on the northeast, around Forquer 
and Polk Streets. The German-Scan- 
dinavian element forsook this section com- 
pletely for a young colony which then 
sprang up on the Far-North Side. The 
poorer classes of the French settled on the 
north-west, around Vernon Park, and 
further west. 

The tide of Bohemian migration began 
soon after the failure of the Pan-Slavic 
Congress of 1848 and the suppression of 
Bohemia by Austria, but it swelled to 
considerable proportions after the Austro- 
Italian wars of the sixties. Before the 
great fire of 1871 there was already an 
appreciable number of Bohemians in 
Chicago, and in 1883, when Marcy Center 
was founded on the Near-West Side, they 
gave this region a definite Bohemian tinge. 
At the time Marcy opened its doors the 
Czechs occupied the entire distance from 
Canal Street to Blue Isiand Avenue and 
extended rather thinly further west. 
They numbered about 70,000 in Chicago, 
and fully two-thirds of their number were 
situated on the Near-West Side.5 This 
liberty-loving country folk had come here 
because the West Side was largely “‘vir- 
gin soil,’’ with scarcely a dwelling for 
blocks. When however other migrants, 
principally those of the Jewish group, be- 
gan actively to settle, the Czechs found 
this section too crowded, and following 
their love for freedom and the open coun- 
try, they betook themselves to the south 
and the southwest.°® 


* Vide Zeman’s article in Hull House Maps and 
Papers. 

6 To this day Bohemians are found largely in the 
south-western suburbs of Chicago, such as Cicero 
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The Jewish group dates its settlement to 
the forties of the last century, when 
religious persecutions in Germany became 
especially intense.’ The attempt at 
founding an agricultural colony in IIli- 
nois failed, and the Jews settled in the 
heart of the loop section where commerce 
could be best pursued. Their activities 
were facilitated by the building of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal and the 
Galena and Chicago Railroad to Joliet, 
completed in 1849. After recovering from 
the Cholera epidemic which swept Chicago 
in the late forties, the Jewish colonists 
were again thrown into turmoil by the 
Chicago fire which confined itself almost 
entirely to the area east of the river.® 
Following the fire, the Jewish group de- 
terminedly crossed the river and began to 
stream into the Near-West and the Near 
South Sides. At first locating in the 
north-east portion of the West Side, 
around Lake and Washington Streets, 
they soon began coming southward sup- 
planting, as they did so, the Czecho- 
Slovak and Irish groups. In the eighties 
and nineties the German Jews were joined 
by their Russian-Polish coreligionists 
driven by the Russian excesses of the time.°® 
But no sooner had the Jews reached the 
south-western and western parts of the 
district than Italians from the northeast 
gtadually began descending upon them 
with the intention of ‘“‘seizing their 





and Brookfield, although there is still a considerable 
colony south of Sixteenth Street along Halsted and 
west of it. 

™Felsenthal and Eliassof, History of Kebillath 
Anshe Maarih; also, Herman Eliassof, The Jews of 
Illinois, Reform Advocate, May 4, 1901; p. 288 ff. 

8 Andreas, History of Chicago, vol. iii. 

® Since 1905 an increasing number of Lithuanians, 
Russians, and Poles have joined the Jewish settlers 
in the Ghetto either on the basis of an old familiarity 
dating back to Europe or because of the practical 
necessity on the part of the slowly-assimilating 
Slav to resort to the aid of the more readily assimila- 
ble Jew in adjusting to the American environment. 
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territory.”" At this time the German 
Jews had practically vacated the area and 
moved to what the Russian-Polish group 
somewhat derisively termed ‘*Deutsch- 
land’ and what is now known as the 
Lawndale district.'° 

Originally the Italians sought a new 
land because of impoverished finances and 
a desire to make themselves more com- 
fortable and to be of more service to 
their fatherland. Says Mastro-Valerio in 
speaking of his countrymen: 


They leave the mother-country with the firm 
intention of going back to it as soon as their scarsellas 
shal! sound with plenty of guibus.™! 


His hope pinned to a triumphant return 
to his native land, the Italian never sold 
his properties in Italy but instead leased 
them, in order that upon coming back he 
might regain possession of them. Because 
of this attitude, the thrifty Italian immi- 
grant sought to occupy a part of the city 
which would reduce his personal expenses 
to a minimum and leave as large a saving 
margin as possible. If later the influence 
of children and the environment generally 
made the Italian change his plans as 
regards returning to Italy, he continued 
nevertheless to reside in this area of first 
settlement. Thus is explained the attrac- 
tion of the Italian settler to the Near- 
West Side and the acute competition for 
every inch of ground in which he has 
engaged. Taken by and large, the result 
has been overwhelmingly in favor of che 
Italian population, for between 1910 and 
1918 about half of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the Ghetto migrated to other 
parts of the city.” 

At present the remnants of the Jewish 


*° Other Jewish sections later sprang up in every 
part of Chicago. 

™ Hull House Maps and Papers, p. 131. 

* Allison, ‘‘Population Movements in Chicago,” 
Journal of Social Forces, ii, 529 ff. 


population in the Ghetto are girding their 
loins in preparation for movement. The 
stimulus for this final migration was sup- 
plied by the advent of a new and prolific 
group—the Negroes. Illustrative of the 
rapidity with which colonization of this 
area by the colored settlers has been taking 
place are the data secured by Marcy Cen- 
ter in a recent study of its immediate 
neighborhood. The investigation brought 
out the fact that there were eighty-nine 
Negro families, representing over five 
hundred people, in but one block bounded 
by Frank Street, Blue Island Avenue, 
Miller Street, and Maxwell Street. In 
1895 Hull House residents reported that 
“only two colored people are found west 
of the river,’’!* but at present the influx of 
Negroes is assuming such proportions that 
social centers, in an effort to meet the new 
situation, have been forced very largely to 
revise their programs of activities. 

Yet the movement of the colored people 
from the South Side of the city has barely 
begun. Since the World War the popula- 
tion greatly increased in the traditional 
“black belt’’ of the city’s South Side. 
This increase is causally connected with 
the general migration from the cotton 
fields to the large industrial centers, due 
on the one hand to the financial depression 
and social intolerance prevalent in the 
South, and on the other to the solicita- 
tions of enterprising northern manufac- 
turers.'4 The Near-West Side was chosen 
by the negroes for settlement presumably 
because the low rents of this section and 
the far-famed Maxwell Street ‘bargain 
market’’ present an opportunity for rec- 
onciling meager ‘‘competitional earnings’”’ 
with low living expenses; and also be- 
cause the West Side offers unusually con- 


13 Hull House Maps and Papers, p. 17. 

4R. H. Leavell et al, Negro Migration in 1916-17; 
U. S. Department of Labor, p. 19-27; also, A. P. 
Comstock, op. cit., p. 242. 
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venient transportation, via the Halsted 
Street artery, to the larger and older 
South Side colony. 

These and other factors may account for 
the arrival of the colored population, but 
the exodus of the remnants of the Jewish 
group is undoubtedly conditioned by this 
most recent change of population. The 
intensity and extent of the Negro influx 
have not been equalled even in this ‘‘land 
of constant change.” 


Iv. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Many things combine to make one large 
community problem. But some of these 
are more expressive and perhaps more 
fundamental than are others. Of late 
years there has been an increasing tendency 
to rely upon juvenile delinquency as a 
gauge of social health or illth. If this 
approach is justifiable, the data recently 
yielded by the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County and the Municipal Boys’ Court of 
Chicago throw considerable light on the 
social situation in the Jewish section of 
the Near-West Side. The records of these 
courts revealed a proportionately smaller 
percentage of deliquency among the Jews 
of Chicago as a whole than among any 
of the language groups in the city. These 
statistics could be interpreted to mean 
that the Jewish group has preserved a 
considerable amount of control over its 
young. But among the Jews of the Near- 
West Side, the same sources indicated, 
there has been a proportionately greater 
percentage of delinquency than among the 
Jews of any other part of Chicago. 
Reasoning similarly, we may regard this 
as showing a rapid dissolution of social 
ties in the Ghetto and the consequent 
failure of the local Jewish group to en- 
force its standards. 


46 These statistics were obtained in 1922 by the 
staff of the Boys’ Department of the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau in connection with the survey of the 
Jewish Welfare Board. 
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The disparity between a proportionately 
smaller population and a proportionately 
larger rate of crime is due in the last 
analysis to the disfunction of the family 
institution. The traditional Jewish fam- 
ily is organized ona patriarchal basis. But 
although the stern authority of the father 
is supreme in the family, the mother’s 
influence, which is of a subtler kind, is at 
times more effective. Both the father 
and the mother take their cues from reli- 
gious tenets, and religious observances 
form the center around which the social 
life of the family clusters. Faithful 
devotion to a deity and repression of 
personal wishes and appetites make possi- 
ble strong control in the family. Yet the 
sanctions and taboos which are the 
mechanisms of this control retain their 
effectiveness only so long as they do not 
conflict with the standards of behavior 
to which the young become exposed else- 
where. With the acceptance of other 
standards by the young, religion passes 
into discard and the family collapses. 
The standards of conduct accepted by 
individual members of the Jewish family 
in the Chicago Ghetto before the family as 
a unit could adjust itself to them were, on 
the one hand, those of the ethnic groups 
swarming about the Near-West Side, and 
on the other, those of the larger American 
community. The process of group dis- 
placement is a socially expensive process. 
The social practices of new ethnic groups 
wedge themselves into weakly integrated 
communities and hasten their dissolution. 
Case studies recently made in Chicago and 
in other cities'’® have shown that the 
culture conflicts in the families of co- 
existing groups are at the bottom of 


16 For Chicago studies, see Thomas and Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, vol. v, and 
Louis Wirth, Culture Conflicts in Immigrant Families 
(CU. of C. Thesis, Chicago, 1925); for outside studies, 
see Park and Miller, O/d World Heritages Transplanted, 
and Berkovici, Around the World in New York. 
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the major social problems in immigrant 
settlements. 

When religion fails and the personal 
influence of the parents wanes, the com- 
munity ordinarily tests its strength at 
conserving the integrity of the home. In 
the Ghetto, however, the breakdown of 
the community itself coincided with the 
breakdown of the family. For a long 
time the Ghetto prided itself on having its 
own recreational and educational in- 
stitutions which served to nourish and 
foster the European values of the group 
and at the same time to preserve the 
prestige of the parents. But these natural 
outgrowths of community life are no 
more to be found. When the community 
was still ‘“‘alive’’ and these institutions 
active, a breach in the family circle was in 
some measure controlled by outside pres- 
sures. But after congestion and its result, 
poor housing, deprived the young of play 
space in their homes; and after industrial- 
ization, following on the heels of conges- 
tion, drove the children to seek pleasures 
outside the former cultural agencies, the 
question with which the young were 
confronted was—Whither now? 

Could the larger urban community, with 
its political organization, arrest or at 
least retard the dissolution of the Ghetto? 
The index of constructive influences 
emanating from the larger community is 
found in the extent of naturalization in a 
given immigrant area. A small percent- 
age of naturalization indicates of course 
a correspondingly small influence on the 
part of the American environment. But 
when an immigrant neighborhood shows 
a large percentage of naturalization the 
probability is that its families have very 
largely cast off the old community influ- 
ences and taken on new standards. The 
degree of naturalization thus implies the 
degree of complete disorganization, so 
far as the old culture is concerned, and a 


corresponding degree of reorganization on 
a new basis. Naturalization then meas- 
ufes at once political assimilation and 
those social permutations within the 
family which shorten ‘‘moral distances’’ 
between the immigrant parent and his 
native-born child and, as a consequence, 
permit of adequate organization and 
control. 

The statistical evidence gathered by the 
Jewish Welfare Board indicates that only 
43 per cent of the residents of the Ghetto 
were foreign-born in 1923, and that of 
these about half had been naturalized, thus 
leaving 21.5 per cent who were not citi- 
zens. These statistics point to a large 
number of native-born children, which is 
in keeping with the high birth rate in 
immigrant families, and a small number 
of foreign-born parents, indicating a 
relatively small number of Jewish families. 
This seems to be in consonance with the 
established high rate of juvenile delin- 
quency prevailing inthe Ghetto. It must 
be remembered that it is the children of 
immigrants, and not the immigrants 
themselves, that generally turn deliquent. 
Hence, the statistics quoted verify the 
existing situation by showing an abun- 
dance of first generation Americans on the 
one hand, and a relatively unchanged 
politico-social status of half of the older 
immigrants. Of course the fact that the 
other half of the total number of parents 
have become naturalized should prove the 
existence of some potentially stable family 
units. In these families the young, initi- 
ated in extraneous contact to different 
standards of living, succeed in reor- 
ganizing their habits in codperation with 
their parents.'’ Perhaps the families to 


17 The writer has case studies indicating that these 
children bring about the removal of immigrant 
families to areas of second settlement. This however 
is only one means of securing satisfaction for their 
wishes in the family environment. 
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which these ‘wholesome children’’ be- 
long remain strong, in spite of the im- 
potence of the neighborhood group, just 
because the parents have assimilated 
politically.'* The children who turn 
delinquent are at any rate those who, 
aiming at higher standards, can not or 
for some reason do not command the 
means of achieving those standards in and 
through the family circle. These children 
are found largely in the homes of the 50 
per cent of unnaturalized parents in this 
neighborhood. With the automatic old 
controls suspended and other cultural con- 
trols lacking, the children who are un- 
adjusted in their home environment 
become the fertile source of problem cases 
with which the social agencies and 
governmental institutions are called upon 
to deal. 


V. SOCIAL CONTROL 


How are these problems dealt with? 
Social agencies have come into existence 
in response to the need for some medium of 
control which would obviate formal 
governmental effort at adjustment by 
force. Government as we have it owes its 
origin to the necessity of harmonizing 
contrary group forces in environments 
grown complex. But conflicts of the 
nature observed in transitional com- 
munities do not find their solution in 
governmental control—first, because this 


18 In a study of “‘Wholesome Boys in the Chicago 
Ghetto’’ made in 1923 the writer found that in the 
competition between family standards and standards 
obtaining elsewhere the first win out when parents 
and children happen to be in the same ‘‘universe of 
discourse."’ Coincidentally it developed that the 
existence of such a ‘‘universe of discourse’’ correlated 
significantly with the naturalization of the parents. 
Thus it was found that 75 per cent of the parents of 
these ‘‘wholesome boys’ had become full-fledged 
citizens; that the citizenship of 5 per cent for some 
reason or other could not be determined; and that only 
20 per cent were known to be non-citizens. 


control must needs be superficial and there- 
fore disregard the basic forces underlying 
community difficulties; second, because it 
is impersonal and therefore tends to 
widen differences instead of bridging 
them; and third, because it is as a rule em- 
ployed when situations reach the critical 
point in their development and not at 
some intermediate stage of the process. 

The sort of control which social agencies 
represent is based on the realization that 
after family and neighborhood cease 
operating something else, not quite as 
drastic as formal government, is needed to 
bring about an adjustment. Perhaps the 
mode of control substituted is not as 
personal as was the control lost, but it is 
certainly less impersonal than the alter- 
native control by statute and police. The 
social agency is not a substitute for 
government by law. But if it is the 
purpose of government to secure harmony 
and maintain order, the social agency often 
succeeds in accomplishing both ends 
where the interference of government 
would be premature. 

From the point of view of good govern- 
ment a deteriorated Ghetto district is a 
public cancer; and this view is shared by 
social agencies. Still the social center 
and the family service society do not 
stand for the severance of social ties in an 
immigrant community as a means to this 
end. The Hull House, the Jewish Peo- 
ple’s Institute, the Booth House, and the 
Marcy Center’? have become convinced 
that homogeneous ethnic groups are in- 
dispensible as transitional units, that the 
‘stranded immigrant’ himseli and his 
children are served best by being helped to 
pass from the community of their Euro- 
pean fellows to the American city- and 
nation-community. If the social agencies 


19 There are, in addition to these principal centers, 
eleven other social and recreational agencies on the 
Near-West Side. 
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have therefore ‘‘introduced America” 
to the immigrant without casting asper- 
sions on the immigrant’s old-country ways 
and beliefs, they have done so on the 
theory that changes in the immigrant 
community, unless gradual, augur ill alike 
for the immigrants and the members of the 
larger community. 

Has the social agency succeeded??®  Un- 
fortunately the value of social effort di- 
rected through social agencies can not be 
measured except in its negative aspects. 
Perhaps the hope of social control lies in 
the diagnosis of social failures but there 
may be equal value in properly established 
social successes. In the community under 


*°In a recent article Mr. Allison, formerly of 
Booth House, points out that despite the efforts of 
various agencies, ‘‘every type of problem they are 
designed to wrestle with persists." Vide. Journal of 
Social Forces, op. cit. 


discussion no social agency has either 
blocked the onward sweep of industry or 
lowered land values; yet directly and 
indirectly social agencies have stimulated 
movement to relieve congestion resulting 
from these conditions, and where they 
could not make immigrants more ambi- 
tious for higher levels they at least made 
them less tenacious to lower standards of 
living. The agencies have admittedly not 
succeeded in staying population pressures, 
yet they have attempted to forewarn and 
adjust conflicts in co-existing groups. 
Lastly, social agencies have not relivened 
defunct institutions or re-kindled indi- 
viduals with a new enthusiasm for 
standards they had yielded up; yet they 
have aimed to supply immigrants young 
and old with substitute standards and to 
carry to the ‘forlorn souls’’ among them 
the vital message of a new creed. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH AS A COMMUNITY-BUILDER 


ORVIS F. JORDAN 


HE layman has taken the church 

situation into his own hands in 

nearly twelve hundred communities 
in the United States. A profound change 
is going on in the attitude of these lay 
workers toward the ecclesiastical order in 
which they have been reared. The 
history of the community churches in the 
United States shows that most of them 
came into being with lay initiative. 
Each is therefore different from every 
other. 

There are now on the lists of the Com- 
munity Church Workers, a national serv- 
ice organization, non-ecclesiastical in 
scope and function, a total of 1170 com- 
munity churches. This organization does 
not claim to have the names of all of them 
for there is no reason why a community 


church should report to anybody. New 
ones are being discovered every month 
which have been in existence for several 
years and which have never corresponded 
with the Community Church Workers. 

Research in this field has been carried 
on by various organizations at different 
times. The Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research, of New York, sent an 
investigator into the western states. The 
state federation secretaries of the churches 
have helped. The most thorough piece ot 
research has been that of Rev. David R. 
Piper, a Presbyterian minister, who is now 
a journalist. His most recent report on 
the situation shows that there are 1170 
churches on his list, the list that is now 
the working tool of the Community 
Church Workers. 
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TYPES OF COMMUNITY CHURCHES 


These are of three types. The church 
quite independent of all ecclesiastical 
affiliations numbers very near the five 
hundred mark. The federated church is 
one in which two congregations unite in 
the support of a single pastor. People 
uniting with the federated church are 
asked to choose one or the other of these 
denominations. Eventually the church 
is driven to provide membership of a 
non-denominational sort for the people 
who do not wish to belong to a denomina- 
tion. There are about four hundred of 
such churches. A number of instances are 
on record showing that they tend to 
evolve into the independent type church 
though this does not always follow. 
They sometimes disintegrate into their 
original elements, and then the former 
denominational order prevails. The third 
type is much more difficult to define. It is 
called the denominational community 
church. An illustration will be better 
than a definition. Here is a Baptist 
church in Michigan, the only church in 
its community. It required immersion 
for church membership. The non-Baptist 
element of the community would not 
accept membership on these terms, but 
was too much divided in denominational 
affiliation to set up other churches. This 
Baptist church finally arranged to accept 
Christians of other names as members, 
putting them on a separate roll. They 
have voting power, however, and are in a 
real sense members. 

Just how liberal a church has to be 
in order to deserve the name of a com- 
munity church no one has ever deter- 
mined, and there is no central authority 
to pass on such a matter. It is undoubt- 
edly true that in some instances the 
name of community church has been 
adopted as a camouflage to help a de- 


nominational church to get by in a com- 
munity. It is this factor that makes the 
figures for community churches in America 
always a more or less uncertain quantity. 
The constant delivery of mail and the 
visitations of workers has established a 
sure source of information from hundreds 
of the churches. But in other instances 
they are still dots on the map, known to 
exist, but otherwise unknown. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Piper says with regard to the dis- 
tribution of these churches: ““The com- 
munity church movement is at present 
dominantly rural. Of the 1170 churches 
on The Community Churchman’s list, 
966 are in villages of 2500 or less, or in the 
open country. Of the remainder, 97 are 
in towns of 2500 to 25,000 and 107 are in 
cities of more than 25,000. 


That more than 82 per cent of community churches 
are rural is a significant fact. Almost as significant 
is it that 125 of these 966 rural churches have an 
R. F. D. address. This means that there are in the 
open country or in off-the-railroad hamlets having no 
post-offices, more community churches than are in 
towns of 2500 to 25,000, or in cities of more than 
25,000 including suburbs. 

The bulk of community churches, 841, or slightly 
more than 71 per cent, are in villages. If we were to 
adopt either of the classifications of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, and class as rural all 
places of less than 5000, or (as the Institute sometimes 
reckons) all places of less than 10,000, we would have 
a still more predominantly rural movement. But 
we prefer to use the U. S. Census Classification. 


The geographical distribution by states 
is also interesting. There is not a state 
of the union which does not have at 
least one community church. Even Ne- 
vada has one. The largest number in 
proportion to population is to be found 
in the New England states. Massa- 
chusetts has 117. This is the largest 
number of any state in the Union. Ohio 
has 63. California has 65. lowa has 74. 
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Straight across the country the movement 
has swept from east to west. The smallest 
number of churches to be found in any 
section is in the South. Here the de- 
nominational order has not broken down 
as in other parts of the country. Ala- 
bama has 6 churches. Mississippi has 1. 
However Texas has 13 and Florida 9. 


REASONS FOR COMMUNITY CHURCHES 


The forces leading to the organization 
of the community church are not far to 
seek. At Custer Park, Illinois, a new 
community church was organized this 
winter in a mere hamlet with a farming 
community all around. Once there had 
been a flourishing United Brethren church 
and a successful Baptist church. Com- 
petition did not prove to be the life of 
trade in the religious business. There was 
a period of several years when both 
churches were closed and for miles around 
there was no Sunday school. Last autumn 
the Baptist state missionary board sent a 
University of Chicago student down to 
reopen the Baptist church. He found 
that the population had changed so there 
were few Baptists left. He called a 
meeting in the town hall of religious 
people of all denominations. A com- 
munity church was organized. Now farm- 
ers drive in for seven miles to hear this 
young man. One lone family tried to 
maintain the Baptist church-and has had 
three different prcachers during six months 
who faced each Sunday an audience of 
six, no more and no less. But Custer 
Park is off with its community church. 

The first big fact is that hundreds of 
country communities in America have 
reached a stalemate in denominational 
competition. A thousand rural churches 
have been closed up in a few years in 
Ohio alone. That does not always mean 
a wholesome reduction in over-churching, 
as our optimists would have it. It often 


means a condition like that at Custer 
Park before the organization of the 
community church. 

It may be said to the credit of certain 
forward-looking ecclesiastical leaders that 
certain over-head organizations have as- 
sisted in the organization of community 
churches in some states. The Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches have been very 
active in this work, and the results speak 
for themselves. The Home Missions 
Council favors a denominational type 
church, and one may find 34 of these in 
Montana, largely the work of this 
organization. It has also assisted in 
certain other states of the northwest. 
But the independent type church is 
seldom or ever the product of over-head 
activity. It is the layman's answer to the 
problem. 

Undoubtedly the war gave great impetus 
to the movement. During the war the 
churches did more things together than 
ever before. The ill-starred Interchurch 
World Movement was not as barren of 
results as some people think. Its great 
interdenominational conventions of pas- 
tors and its stress upon codperative effort 
undoubtedly left the ground plowed and 
harrowed, all ready for the community 
church seed. The modern education of 
ministers also makes a real contribution 
to the community church movement. 
The leading theological seminaries of 
America, one may number five or six of 
these, are now  interdenominational 
schools working with scientific method. 
When the student gets through he is 
still debating what denomination he 
shall work wich. He is glad to find 
there is a chance to work without choos- 
ing to separate from his classmates on 
issues once vital but no longer very 
significant. 

Scientific training has given him doc- 
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trinal tolerance. He no longer wants to 
separate from the man that he disagrees 
with, but on the contrary wants to stay 
with him until conference brings some 
measure of agreement. 

Scientific training has been doing the 
same for the layman. He comes back 
from the state university to take over his 
father’s business or even to run his father’s 
farm. At the state university the various 
sects were sounding out their message on 
the edge of the campus. He listened to 
them all at least once. He came back 
with the conviction that none of them 
were a hundred per cent right, and none 
one hundred per cent wrong. 


A SOCIAL PROGRAM 


However, the community church move- 
ment must not be thought of primarily 
as a project in church union. The com- 
munity-building enthusaism that has been 
fostered all over America by various 
organizations has become the dominant 
enthusiasm of the community church. 
When the pastors of a considerable num- 
ber of community churches met in Colum- 
bus May 4-6, 1926, the things they 
talked about most of all were community- 
building projects. An expert in directing 
recreation without apparatus was there, 
and the ministers listened to him for more 
than an hour while he lectured on the 
possibilities of the small church without a 
gymnasium directing recreation in the 
community. At Warren, Arizona, the 
community church does all of its recrea- 
tion out of doors, for the climate favors. 
However many small towns have been able 
to erect gymnasiums which are also useful 
for many other purposes. At Atascadero, 
California one finds in the community 
church a gymnasium with a Young Men's 
Christian Association and a Young 
Women’s Christian Association program. 
The lodges meet in the church instead of 


building separate halls. At Park Ridge, 
Illinois, the gymnasium does not look like 
a gymnasium, but has at one end a 
thoroughly practical stage for amateur 
dramatics. A two thousand dollar kit- 
chen gives facilities for dinners for various 
community organizations. 

Of course many denominational 
churches in the city have even better 
recreation programs than have the ordi- 
Mary community churches. These have 
budgets for a paid staff. The community 
church usually tries to do it with local 
talent that is unpaid. A recent survey 
was made in Illinois by trained investiga- 
tors in the paid service of a great founda- 
tion with regard to the recreation program 
of small town churches. A few reported 
some Boy Scout troops under the direction 
of the church, but otherwise nothing. 
It seemed impossible that the investigators 
could be right. But those who know the 
small town life in America know that the 
local church has in it many pious people 
who would consider a church recreation 
program a sacrilege. 

It is a distinct change of front for the 
church to feel that it must assume an 
active leadership in the community in 
behalf of other community institutions. 
When a new high school needs to be 
erected, a men’s club in a church starts the 
ball rolling. In another town the salaries 
of teachers need to be raised. It is a 
speaker at the Men’s Club that suggests 
a change. We may find a good many 
community churches throughout the coun- 
try in each of which a library is housed 
and given free space by the church 
people. 

The older order of minister sometimes 
fights the Farm Bureau, or the Grange. 
He seems to have the idea that every 
meeting held in his community not con- 
nected with his church is a distinct loss 
to his institution. But the more modern 
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minister belongs to the various agricul- 


tural organizations. Rev. W. A. Cutler . 


of Grass Lake was president of a leading 
farmer's organization of Michigan. One 
may often find the local minister of a 
community church bringing his com- 
munity into line with farm organization 
movements. 

These various service plans of com- 
munity churches receive first place in 
the journal published for community 
churches. Each month a number of new 
projects receive notice. This journal, 
though privately owned, with a group of 
men to meet its recurring deficits, is 
nevertheless recognized by the Com- 
munity Church Workers as its official 
voice. 

The problem of getting these churches 
to do things together has been acute. 
To organize after the fashion of the 
denominational bodies would mean that 
at once the community church would be 
stigmatized as a new denomination, and 
would entirely lose its influence. When 
the first national conference of individuals 
met in Chicago in 1923, a Colorado church 
sent its minister a thousand miles to pro- 
test any form of organization lest it 
should denominationalize the movement. 
However, fellowship was an imperative 
need; for the ministers of the community 
churches are often men called from de- 
nominational service to a new kind of 
religious leadership. Some of them, as 
the writer, preach every Sunday to the 
representatives of eighteen or more differ- 
ent denominations. When a man first 
takes up this task he feels that he musi 
have conference in order to succeed. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH MOVEMENT 


It was this need that brought the Com- 
munity Church Workers into existence. 
This organization, now two years old, 
was born at Philadelphia in May, 1924. 


It will be listed in the next Federal Council 
of Churches year-book, not among the 
denominations, but among the social serv- 
ice agencies that minister to the churches. 
For two years it has been chiefly a public- 
ity agency, carrying on with unsalaried 
officers. Letters of inquiry have been 
answered and newspaper copy prepared. 

The mail for two years indicated a 
growing need that was not being met. 
Inquiries came from all over America from 
towns that wanted to consolidate their 
churches into one, or which wanted to 
reopen abandoned church buildings and 
start again a religious program, but on the 
community wide basis. 

At the Columbus conference, in May, 
1926, it was voted to raise a budget of six 
thousand dollars and appoint two field 
workers, one east and the other west, 
who will answer the calls for help. These 
will in no instance invade communities, 
for one of the firm beliefs of the Com- 
munity Church Workers is the right of 
self-determination in religion. A com- 
munity that is satisfied with denomina- 
tional competition is not to be disturbed 
in its satisfaction. There are enough 
leads on hand, however, to keep two 
workers busy for a long time. The un- 
salaried executive secretary, who is the 
writer of this paper, continues in direction 
of the program, and the national office of 
the movement is at present at Park Ridge, 
Illinois. 

Various kinds of prognostications have 
been made with regard to the future of the 
community church movement, optimistic 
or pessimistic according to one’s tempera- 
ment. It is freely predicted by some of 
the denominational leaders that this is in 
reality the birth of a new denomination. 
They point out that the United Brethren, 
the Evangelical church and the Disciples 
of Christ, to mention only a few, evolved 
from what was in the beginning a union 
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movement. So sure have some denomina- 
tional leaders been of this evolution that 
they have talked freely of it. However if 
this thing is to happen, it requires a 
great change from present conditions. 
Almost the entire body of ministers of 
these community churches are members of 
the various evangelical denominations. 
Methodist ministers get ‘‘detached 
service." It is embarrassing to the de- 
nominations, but only one has yet refused 
to fellowship the pastor of a community 
church. The community church pastors 
have refused to withdraw from their con- 
stituent denominations. 

Not only do the pastors connect up with 
the denominational system; so do a 
majority of the churches. All churches 
of the federated and denominational 
types appear in denominational year- 
books. Many of the _ independent 
churches occupy denominational property, 
and are listed in the denominational year- 
book as independent churches. The sepa- 
ration has not yet come which would 
constitute a new denomination. 

The community churches contribute to 
the various established missionary 
agencies of the evangelical denominations. 
They have net desired to set up com- 
petitive agencies. It is the missionary 
machinery that has denominationalized 
more than one group of union churches in 
the past. 

A speaker before the Congregational 
Association of Chicago declared the 
other day, ‘Long before the commu- 
nity church movement becomes a de- 
nomination, I will be out of it.’’ That 
would be the attitude of practically every 
minister in the movement today. 

Another prognostication with regard to 
the community church movement is that 
it is a temporary protest against church 
conditions in America, and after its pro- 
test has been made, the churches will be 


absorbed back into denominational regu- 
larity again. There are analogies for 
this in American church history too. One 
may find all over America church property 
erected by a group of citizens for a union 
church which was later appropriated by a 
denomination. The isolated union church 
was not abletosecure a competent ministry 
and sold its freedom in order to secure a 
regular supply of ministers. Already the 
vulture hangs over the community church 
field. It is certain, however, that no one 
denomination could capture the movement 
and incorporate it within the denomina- 
tional body. If the community church 
goes back into denominationalism, it will 
be into a number of the freer American 
denominations. 

The third possibility is that the com- 
munity church shall be the center for a 
great church union movement in America. 
Once the British northwest in Canada had 
community churches everywhere. These 
gave such alarm to the ecclesiastical 
leaders in eastern Canada that the whole 
church union movement was hastened. 
Every community church in Canada, with 
a lone exception, is now a part of the union 
church. Once the denominational leaders 
had been saying, as in America,’’ We are 
ready for union, but the people are not 
ready.’’ The success of the community 
church movement quite reversed this line 
of talk. 

Just how comprehensive the community 
church will at last succeed in becoming 
will vary in every community. At White 
Plains, N. Y., is a church the majority of 
whose members are Jews. In New York 
and Boston are churches which include 
people of non-Christian religions in their 
membership. However, the community 
church movement in America in the large 
follows the methods and point of view of 
a modernized evangelicalism. Churches 
following this program, however, have 
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often secured the codperation of Roman 
Catholics in the community especially 
when the minister did not feel called on to 
denounce Roman Catholics on frequent 
occasions. Mr. Samuel R. Guard, a 
layman speaking at the Columbus con- 
ference declared his firm belief that in the 
American rural community it would be 


Divorce in Sweden is considerably more 
moral—or immoral, as you please—than 
it is here. They have got the idea there 
that marriage is a wholly human and 
social affair, a voluntary agreement be- 
tween two free individuals who remain 
free. It can therefore be cancelled merely 
by mutual consent; collusion, in America 
an absolute bar to divorce when proved, 
is there held to be clear evidence that relief 
should be granted. In marriage husband 
and wife are equal in their duty to support 
the home, their right to a private income, 
and their responsibility for the children. 
In case of divorce, declares Edwin Bjérk- 
man in the October Forum, the children’s 
rights are fully and meticulously safe- 
guarded. 


Money, democracy, and the uplift are 
proving all but fatal to the older social 
life of the South. Its tone has become 
florid and aggressive instead of reticent 
and dignified. Family is giving place to 
wealth and ‘“‘service,’’ in the Rotarian 
sense, as the mark of distinction; the cul- 
ture of a gentleman to the efficient special- 
ized knowledge of the go-getter. For 
this, ‘Our Social Revolution,’’ as Sara 
Haardt calls it in the Virginia Quarterly 
for October, the hectic activity of the 
war years and the ideals of the evangelical 
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possible for Catholics and Protestants to 
unite in one church. It would need to be 
tolerant. It would need more liturgy 
than the ordinary country church. But it 
could be a rallying center of religious 
brotherhood for the whole community, 
a fellowship of good-will organized for 
the betterment of the community life. 


churches are largely responsible. Even 
the Episcopal church, last stronghold of 
the old fastidiousness, is surrendering to 
ostentation, social climbing, and looser 
standards of conduct. For better or worse 
the South belongs to the people. 


Is the family to be thrown on the rub- 
bish heap of civilization? Not only the 
communists of Russia, but social engi- 
neers of our own country are urging that 
the child be taken more and more out of 
the home and the home itself left without 
a function. Various broad insurance and 
pension schemes, the growing unrestraint 
of adults, the rise of the apartment house, 
the growth of married women in industry, 
and divorce are all working to the same 
end, which is sexual anarchy, juvenile 
crime, and individualism rampant. Yet 
man owes the finest elements of his moral 
nature to the life of the family, which 
itself is older than he and which helped to 
raise him to humanity. ‘‘The Future of 
the Family,’’ as Florence Finch Kelly 
declares with no little warmth in the 
September Century, depends on our con- 
scious opposition to some of the strongest 
tendencies of the age. 


One can hardly question that the church 
in America has lost prestige and its minis- 
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ters public regard. The first is due in 
some places to sectarian rivalry or a nar- 
row literalism, in others to arid liberalism; 
the second to the imputation that clergy- 
men are either ignorant and joyless busy- 
bodies or else go-getters who carry the 
cheaper manners and ideals of business into 
religion. To find its power again, asserts 
Bishop Charles Fiske in Harper's for 
October, the church must establish the 
principles upon which the great questions 
of modern life are to be determined, using 
the pervasive influence of ideas to coun- 
teract our present mania for reform by 
legislation. It must also regain its 
waning spirituality and the spirit of 
reverent worship; and it must go to meet 
the religious man who is now beyond its 
doors. 


New England, now that her farmers and 
export trade have departed and her textile 
mills are rapidly migrating South or dying 
of inanition in her midst, begins to take 
sober stock of her condition. It is per- 
haps her famous temperament—a blend of 
pride, dignity, and conservatism, of 
frugality and conscience—that is responsi- 
ble for her increasing lag behind the rest 
of the nation. Tourists are her one 
booming industry, and to hold them, 
observes Dane Yorke in the October 
American Mercury, a forced Babbitry is 
hard at work “‘selling’’ the region to sum- 
mer visitors. But can the Yankee change 
his spots and become a red-blooded he- 
man in the approved Mid-western or 
Florida style? 


“What is Wrong with the Church?" 
Roscoe Pulliam suggests, in the August 
American Review, poor financial support, 
which makes the church dependent on a 
certain class and lowers the quality of its 
leaders; failure to keep pace with modern 
thought; the undignified history of schism 


and ill-temper; the failure of religious 
education; competition of other activities. 
Possible remedies appear to him to be the 
complete union of all religious forces in 


- the nation, with the necessary liberalizing 


of doctrine; an effective system of educa- 
tion; recognition of beauty as an essential 
part of religion; and more emphasis on 
social service and less on personal salva- 
tion. . . . . In the same number George 
Wheeler Hinman voices a vigorous protest 
against recent Protestant efforts at ‘‘Chris- 
tianizing the State’’ through the injec- 
tion of church influence inte political 
questions. The mission if the church is 
spiritual, to Christianize mankind. 


Cities depend for growth not on their 
location butonmen. They are not a cause 
of civilization but tools, by which 
talented men and those less talented 
whom they attract carry civilization to 
greater heights. Rural population in 
any country passes through three stages: 
one of intelligence and dominance, a 
second of vigorous though declining 
power through drainage to the cities, a 
third of utter decadent apathy. Hence a 
county’s history may be divided into a 
rural phase of study, rigorous, and narrow 
culture, an intermediate phase when the 
growing cities develop art, engineering, 
and business along with the older inter- 
est-, and a culminating phase of great 
material and aesthetic splendor in a few 
congested areas, coupled with the ex- 
tinction of healthy country life. ‘“The 
Sifting Power of Cities,’’ as depicted bril- 
liantly by Ellsworth Huntington in the 
September Scribner's, is causing a rapid and 
perhaps ominous change in the United 
States. 


It is commonly assumed that the highly 
educated woman prefers a career to a 
home. Nancy E. Scott, taking emphatic 
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issue with this view in the American Journal 
of Sociology for September, maintains that 
woman's interest in home life and her 
understanding of it are rather heightened 
than diminished by education. She goes 
often unmarried, it is true, but one cause 
is the preference given in the business 
world to unmarried women, another is the 
higher scale of living which her earnings 
enable either her father’s family or her- 
self to maintain, and a third is the finer 
ideal of marriage which she acquires. 
Her present celibacy, enforced or volun- 
tary, is likely to be only a temporary 
phase, for she is herself helping to socialize 
the race and laying a firmer foundation for 
the homes of the future. 


Two laws passed recently by the New 
York legislature grant to all local govern- 
ments, of both cities and villages, all 
powers necessary for effective planning and 
zoning, held previously by only a few of 
them. The text of the laws is given by 
Frank B. Williams in the National Munici- 
pal Review for July . . . . Marquette 
University in its annual Civic Convoca- 
tion awards certificates to those citizens 
of Milwaukee who have performed dis- 
tinctive public service during the year. 
This unique attempt of a university to 
raise the civic tone of its community is 
described by Dean E. A. Fitzpatrick in the 
August issuc..... The September 
number contains Weaver Pangburn’s sum- 
mary of recent ‘““Tendencies in Public 
Recreation,’ which deals with adminis- 
tration, financing, legislation, leader- 
ship, and the increased use of parks and 
school grounds for play. 


The Forum opens a series of articles on 
divorce with an attack by Rebecca West, 
in August, on the Puritan delusion that 
marriage and its dissolution are in any 
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way concerned with chastity. They are, 
on the contrary, concerned only with 
public decorum in sexual relations and 
with the care of children, and the injury 
inflicted by divorce—which is consider- 
able—should be judged om those two 
grounds. In September Doris Stevens and 
Ruth Hale wage a spirited debate over 
uniformity or freedom in divorce, Miss 
Stevens supporting the Capper Bill as an 
enabling and liberating measure, and 
Miss Hale opposing it as the destroyer of 
the new matfriage, now emerging out of 
present chaos, which can take shape only 
in perfect wumrestraint..... Bishop 
Charles Fiske speaks eloquently in the Sep- 
tember Aslantic for a more traditional 
view, that permanence in marriage is the 
law of nature as well as the law of grace, 
a builder of character and preserver of 
that most precious of human possessions, 
the home. 


The city roomer is a lonely and often 
thwarted figure amid depressing  sur- 
roundings. His escape, says Harvey Zor- 
baugh in the Survey for July 15, may take 
the form of suicide, or he may withdraw 
to an imaginative world of his own, or 
again he may turn to symbols which 
represent older and happier associations. 
. . . . ‘Education in the New South,” 
as seen by Broadus Mitchell in the August 
15 number, is broadening with the late 
development of the middle class, diversity 
of economic pursuits, and a fresh spirit 
of realistic thinking. . . . . Virginia, 
which pioneered in city manager govern- 
ment, may also lead the way in the 
political rehabilitation of the county. 
County councils, which J. H. Mont- 
gomery describes in the issue for Septem- 
ber 15, ate beginning to encourage local 
solidarity throughout the state and un- 
officially to inform and support the 
governing bodies. 
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we DIFFERENTIATION 
‘ Contributions to ve: hag. ooypenere will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, 
tet: Fes ineny dtactive aspect ofthe held; Cy apecialreslt of study tndteseache nn 
Miss In previous issues of Soctat Forces this department has been devoted to 
as an special reviews of literature in the field of Negro studies. In the next issue 
and it is planned to run critical reviews of recent fiction and other literature 
yer of which  airgg pictures of the Negro and his life. In this number we are 
os particularly interested in certain of the folk background studies with refer- 
ence to folk songs, folk music, folk belief and folk art. Three of these 
> only studies have come from the University of North Carolina Series of Folk 
ishop Background Studies, which now has a score more in preparation in the 
¢ Sep- Negro field and a half-dozen dealing with folk survivals among the southern 
tional whites. 
pape Tue Eprrors 
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ig NEGRO ART: AFRICAN AND AMERICAN 
eas: MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
r | ‘HERE are few studies of the art of art mentioned represent those which may 
often the native Africans available for be found in the scant literature regarding 
gah the student who wishes to go into it. Because it is so compelling in its 
’ Lor- this particular aspect of the work of these technique, because, indeed, it fits in so 
’ tale people. And it is perhaps for this reason well with the contemporary artistic move- 
draw that the craft of the African natives, ments of our own culture, the artists have 
a, particularly in wood, is almost unknown claimed it as their own, disdaining the 
which outside of certain art circles and the few researches of the ethnologist and his re- 
wer ethnologists who have had to deal with sulting distributions or accounts of cere- 
ath, the African data. But the power and monies with which the admired objects 
ugust 7 aesthetic feeling of the African Negro art are associated, and insist that it must be 
e late Bare astonishing to one who beholds it the studied on its merits alone as creation of 
crsity § first time, and both from the point of sheer genius in mastery of the technique 
ss view of the art-lover who has strayed into of handling plastic material and sculptural 
pany a new and remarkable field, and that of form. The ethnologists, on the other 
— the ethnologist, looking for distributions hand, have little training in the aesthetic 
1 the and cultural connections as well as the aspects of the cultures they study, and are 
unty- | interrelations of cultural phenomena with- too often concerned with just these 
Mont- in a given culture, the masks, cups, distributions or inner relationships. In- 
pou: fetiches, and statues of the native African deed, the case is particularly aggravated 
local bring a fresh delight, or furnish an out- with regard to Africa, where the main 
d a standing cultural trait which can be interests of these who have produced for 





studied with comparative ease. 
These two approaches toward African 
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us our ethnographic information are 
either those of the missionary, the ex- 
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issue with this view in the American Journal 
of Sociology for September, maintains that 
woman's interest in home life and her 
understanding of it are rather heightened 
than diminished by education. She goes 
often unmarried, it is true, but one cause 
is the preference given in the business 
world to unmarried women, another is the 
higher scale of living which her earnings 
enable either her father’s family or her- 
self to maintain, and a third is the finer 
ideal of marriage which she acquires. 
Her present celibacy, enforced or volun- 
tary, is likely to be only a temporary 
phase, for she is herself helping to socialize 
the race and laying a firmer foundation for 
the homes of the future. 


Two laws passed recently by the New 
York legislature grant to all local govern- 
ments, of both cities and villages, all 
powers necessary for effective planning and 
zoning, held previously by only a few of 
them. The text of the laws is given by 
Frank B. Williams in the National Munici- 
pal Review for July . . . . Marquette 
University in its annual Civic Convoca- 
tion awards certificates to those citizens 
of Milwaukee who have performed dis- 
tinctive public service during the year. 
This unique attempt of a university to 
raise the civic tone of its community is 
described by Dean E. A. Fitzpatrick in the 
August issue... . . The September 
number contains Weaver Pangburn’s sum- 
mary of recent ““Tendencies in Public 
Recreation,’’ which deals with adminis- 
tration, financing, legislation, leader- 
ship, and the increased use of parks and 
school grounds for play. 


The Forum opens a series of articles on 
divorce with an attack by Rebecca West, 
in August, on the Puritan delusion that 
marriage and its dissolution are in any 
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way concerned with chastity. They are, 
on the contrary, concerned only with 
public decorum in sexual relations and 
with the care of children, and the injury 
inflicted by divorce—which is consider- 
able—should be judged on those two 
grounds. In September Doris Stevens and 
Ruth Hale wage a spirited debate over 
uniformity or freedom in divorce, Miss 
Stevens supporting the Capper Bill as an 
enabling and liberating measure, and 
Miss Hale opposing it as the destroyer of 
the new matriage, now emerging out of 
present chaos, which can take shape only 
in perfect umrestraint.... . Bishop 
Charles Fiske speaks eloquently in the Sep- 
tember Aflantic for a more traditional 
view, that permanence in marriage is the 
law of nature as well as the law of grace, 
a builder of character and preserver of 
that most precious of human possessions, 
the home. 


The city roomer is a lonely and often 
thwarted figure amid depressing sur- 
roundings. His escape, says Harvey Zor- 
baugh in the Survey for July 15, may take 
the form of suicide, or he may withdraw 
to an imaginative world of his own, or 
again he may turn to symbols which 
ni gg older and happier associations. 

‘Education in the New South,” 
as seen by Broadus Mitchell in the August 
15 number, is broadening with the late 
development of the middle class, diversity 
of economic pursuits, and a fresh spirit 
of realistic thinking. . . . . Virginia, 
which pioneered in city manager govern- 
ment, may also lead the way in the 
political rehabilitation of the county. 
County councils, which J. H. Mont- 
gomery describes in the issue for Septem- 
ber 15, are beginning to encourage local 
solidarity throughout the state and un- 
Officially to inform and support the 
governing bodies. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, 
wet fear ineny dtictvesapct ofthe elds (D spel reslta of study nd reseatce ns Tne O04 PO 
¢ Over 
, Miss In previous issues of Soctat Forces this department has been devoted to 
as an special reviews of literature in the field of Negro studies. In the next issue 
, and it is planned to run critical reviews of recent fiction and other literature 
yer of which presents pictures of the Negro and his life. In this number we are 
particularly interested in certain of the folk background studies with refer- 
out of ence to folk songs, folk music, folk belief and folk art. Three of these 
¢ only studies have come from the University of North Carolina Series of Folk 
sishop Background Studies, which now has a score more in preparation in the 
e Sep- Negro field and a half-dozen dealing with folk survivals among the southern 
tional whites. 
: Tue Eprrors 
is the 
ace, 
a of NEGRO ART: AFRICAN AND AMERICAN 
— MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
. r ‘HERE are few studies of the art of art mentioned represent those which may 
onten the native Africans available for be found in the scant literature regarding 
Jeaas the student who wishes to go into it. Because it is so compelling in its 
y Zor- this particular aspect of the work of these technique, because, indeed, it fits in so 
y take | people. And it is perhaps for this reason well with the contemporary artistic move- 
hdraw that the craft of the African natives, ments of our own culture, the artists have 
ay am particularly in wood, is almost unknown claimed it as their own, disdaining the 
which outside of certain art circles and the few researches of the ethnologist and his re- 
gras ethnologists who have had to deal with sulting distributions or accounts of cere- 
math, the African data. But the power and monies with which the admired objects 
hagust aesthetic feeling of the African Negro art are associated, and insist that it must be 
¢ late are astonishing to one who beholds it the studied on its merits alone as creation of 
reressy, first time, and both from the point of sheer genius in mastery of the technique 
darian view of the art-lover who has strayed into _ of handling plastic material and sculptural 
, ‘ames a new and remarkable field, and that of form. The ethnologists, on the other 
— the ethnologist, looking for distributions hand, have little training in the aesthetic 
n the and cultural connections as well as the aspects of the cultures they study, and are 
wid interrelations of cultural phenomena with- too often concerned with just these 
Mont- in a given culture, the masks, cups, distributions or inner relationships. In- 
eee: fetiches, and statues of the native African deed, the case is particularly aggravated 
local bring a fresh delight, or furnish an out- with regard to Africa, where the main 
a standing cultural trait which can be interests of these who have produced for 
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plorer, the sportsman, or the adminis- 
trator,—none of whom are particularly 
trained for an understanding of finer 
aesthetic relationships. 

And so one might make a case for 
either the artist or the ethnographer. 
The former has been profoundly influenced 
by the work of the native Negroes. For 
example, when we consider the painting 
of Modligliani or Picasso, or the sculpture 
of Lipschitz, Brancusi, or Lachaise, the 
influence of the work of these unknown 
Negro sculptors is at once apparent. And 
through the influence of these men on the 
artistic movements of our day, the ulti- 
mate expression of this exotic genius in 
our own culture cannot be estimated, and 
is far from being at an end. Therefore, 
any new work on the art of the African 
peoples is to be regarded as meriting 
serious consideration by both ethnolo- 
gists and artists, and, indeed, any who are 
interested in the interrelations of cultural 
elements and their diffusion. 

But it is to be feared that both the artist 
and the ethnologist are doomed to disap- 
pointment in reading this work on 
Primitive Negro Sculpture.’ In the first 
place, Messrs. Guillaume and Munro are 
guilty of having written a book which 
‘talks down’’ to its readers. Not only 
this, but their book is patronising in the 
extreme to the great art they wish to 
explain. Now, this may be well enough, 
but it is not fair either to the reader or 
to the art. African art, if it is as great as 
it is said to be,—and I, for one, am 
profoundly moved by it,—does not need 
the apologies of these writers. And if 
their readers are interested enough to care 
to look at the pictures of the statues and 
masks they reproduce, they might have 
assumed that their intelligence was suffi- 


1 Primitive Negro Sculpture. By Paul Guillaume and 
Thomas Munro. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1926. $6.00. 
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cient to merit a treatment of the subject 
written for persons of such intelligence. 
But, after all, this is more or less of an 
aside. It is not this to which I take 
greatest exception in this book. In- 
deed, the beauty of the format and the 
excellence of the reproductions, speaking 
technically, tend to lull my impatience 
with the treatment the data have re- 
ceived. There is no attempt at giving 
background,—the work of the ethnolo- 
gists is mentioned as being of no moment 
to the critic who is delving in the realm 
of ‘‘pure art.’ Yet no sooner is the state- 


ment out of the mouths of these writers, © 


than we read with amazement pure 
speculations,—the more unpardonable be- 
cause of the extent to which they show 
lack of information regarding the avail- 
able material,—as to the cultural back- 
ground in which these objects of beauty 
found their setting, their meaning in the 
lives of the people, their distributions, 
and (shades of the evolutionists!) even 
a theory as to how they developed. 

“The lack of adequate interpretation, 
(of African art) is no doubt due in part to 
the lack of facilities for study,’’ they say. 
Though ‘‘fairly large collections’’ are 
available elsewhere, ‘‘not until the recent 
opening of the Barnes Foundation,’ for 
purposes of education and research, has 
there been available a collection repre- 
senting all the chief schools of Negro 
sculpture, selected entirely from the stand- 
point of artistic value.’’ Yet I think 


2 This Foundation, collected by Mr. Albert C. 
Barnes, a gentleman with an interest in art, both 
modern and African, supplies all the objects which are 
figured. It also supplies Mr. Thomas Munro, and, 
indirectly, M. Paul Guillaume, an art dealer 
in Paris, who has been largely responsible for 
the Barnes collection, both of paintings and of 
African art. Mr. Barnes, further, is the author of a 
recent book entitled ‘The Art in Painting,”’ in which 
the methodological approach to art utilized in the 
work under review is advanced. 
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back on the magnificent collection of the 
Musée du Congo Belge in Brussels, full 
to overflowing with pieces of native Congo 
carvings of an artistic value beside which 
Mr. Barnes’ collection is vastly over- 
shadowed; of the vast mass of material 
in the Vélkerkunde Museum in Berlin, 
from Togoland and the Kameruns, well 
authenticated, well arranged; of the 
Bushongo and other material in the 
British Museum in London;—and one could 
go on. Only at the Barnes Foundation, 
indeed! And why these writers exclaim 
at the unknown provenance of all the 
““‘best’’ (i.e., Barnes Foundation) pieces, 
and find it so hard to classify their pieces 
even by vague areas, I cannot imagine. 
For M. Guillaume, at least, must know 
that if he will only go to Brussels, or 
Berlin, or London, or Dresden, or Ham- 
burg, there will be found specimens of this 
attistic wood-carving enough and more 
than enough, and well-authenticated as 
to the tribe from wkich they have come, 
to make the geographical location of 
““types’’ quite possible. 

The authors start their book by scath- 
ingly denouncing the few (and not 
noteworthy) anthropologists who have 
touched on their subject. Then there is an 
appraisal—unfavorable—of the art critics 
who have attempted the task of evalu- 
ating African art. ‘‘Symmetrical rather 
than rythmic,”’ ‘architectonic rather than 
plastic,"’ and other phrases of this kind 
are condemned, and, I think, quite 
rightly. I merely ask that you remember 
them in the light of later quotations I 
shall make from the writings of Messrs. 
Guillaume and Munro. We then come to 
a statement of the method used ia this 
book,—Mr. Barnes’ method,—which 
“differs from most art criticism in trying 
to avoid subjective reverie and unverifi- 
able generalisation, and in the systematic 
attempt to see instead, as clearly and as 
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objectively as possible the demonstrable 
qualities in the works of art themselves, 
and their relation to the conscious proc- 
esses of the observer. An attempt is 
made to consider the plastic qualities of 
the figures,—their effects of line, plane, 
mass, and color,—apart from all associ- 
ated facts.”’ 

Here, then, is the approach. It must 
be judged by its fruits, and we can ask 
ourselves two questions to test it. First, 
“What enlightenment does the method 
give to the layman who wishes to know 
something of African art?’’ for, this, at 
least, is the expressed purpose of the book. 
But the theoretical question which is 
more fundamental and on which, in the 
final analysis, discussion of the material 
such as they suggest must rest, is the one 
we must ask next: ‘““To what extent, 
actually, have the authors been able to 
dissociate their objects from the cultural 
background in which they have been con- 
ceived and developed?’’ It is unfortunate, 
of course, that I cannot reproduce here the 
pictures which accompany the text which 
I quote below. But I have an idea that 
either this work, or a standard one such 
as Einstein's ‘‘Negerplastik’’ is available 
in most libraries, and so one who is in- 
terested can turn to the illustrations in the 
one or the other; preferably, the one which 
is commented on in the work under 
review. 

Here (p. 106, fig. 30) is a mask, labelled 
“Ivory Coast.’’ And this is the comment 
which comes from the method announced 
by the writers: 


The masks of the Dan constitute a somewhat dis- 
tinct form, in spite of certain resemblances to the 
prevailing Ivory Coast Tradition, such as fineness of 
surface texture. The majority stay fairly close to 
human physiognomy, but others, like the present 
one, achieve striking distortions. A frequent but 
not universal characteristic is a narrow vertical ridge 
from the nose up to the forehead, which functions in 
dividing the forehead into rhythmic segments, in 





prolonging the nose as a vertical axis, and sometimes 
as an element in linear pattern. Here the effect 
chiefly emphasised is a sharp contrast between the 
soft curving cheeks and the harsh, angular projections 
below and above. At first sight the whole face seems 
violently distorted and and broken out of shape, the 
forehead jammed down from above, the mouth burst 
out into enormous, cliff-like ridges. Then rhythmic 
telationships begin to integrate the parts. The 
huge, cavernous mouth, dominating the whole face, 
is echoed in the groove between lip and cheeks, in the 
horizontal groove into which the eyes are compressed, 
in the shapes of the eyes themselves, and in the fillet 
of hair across the forehead, which is chopped like the 
lips and teeth into a line of notches and ridges. The 
facial expression is of a battle-shout, and this is 
plastically conveyed throughout the mask by an 
explosion of rigid planes. 


_ Or, again, this is the explanation of the 
front view of a head (Fig. 9), labelled 
““Gabun’”’ (p. 64): 


The head . . . . is Egyptian in its solid, monu- 
mental simplicity, yet entirely Negro in its particular 
design. The Gabun form of swelling bulbousness is 
presented with stark intensity, led up to and accen- 
tuated with masterly sureness by the shape and direc- 
tion of every part. The long, but rigid and powerful 
neck rises like a tree-trunk into the head, where it is 
joined by the smaller rods of hair and nose, and the 
slanting contours of the face. Chin and mouth are 
diminished until they offer no obstruction; eyes are 
filled and flattened until the cheek glides smoothly 
over them; and sweeping upward in the branching 
curves of nose and eyebrows the whole face bursts into 
a tremendous domed forehead, full, hard, and in- 
exorably bound down by an arching rope of hair. 
Some of this bursting force is released at the sides in 
extended ears, above them the forehead seems to rise 
by its own. power, with all the masses below sus- 
pended from it in motionless calm. Between fore- 
head and neck the features are compressed into a 
symmetrical pattern of small repeated lines, planes 
and masses about the nose as a center. Mouth and 
eyes, chin and ears, nose and hair-ropes are a cluster 
of concentric triangles. In and out, up, down and 
- around the structure the lines and surfaces swell and 
recede with one perpetual, smooth, restrained, and 
even rhythm. 


Now all this may be an appreciation of 
“pure art.’’ But it seems like a smother- 
ing mass of verbiage to me, underneath 
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which the reader will be so covered with 
rods, axes, planes, bulbous curves, and 
what-not, that his appreciation of the 
art form he is regarding will be quite 
suffocated. 

However, let us turn next to our second 
question, the most important for the social 
scientist. Chapter I, in this book which 
holds that art can be dissociated from 
everything but itself, is devoted to ‘The 
Negro Mind.’ In view of the expressed 
method, this is surprising. And it is 
also unfortunate. Such statements about 
Negroes as ‘‘One fact does emerge, un- 
questionably; they developed no durable 
intellectual culture, no technique of ap- 
plied science or logic of abstract reason- 
ing,’’ are put forth. Perhaps iron-work- 
ing is not applied science; nor the 
proverbs, conundrums, and other literary 
forms of the natives do not involve 
abstract reasoning. But it seems to me 
that they do. Again, there is the state- 
ment that the Portuguese taught the 
Bini casting by the cire perdue method, 
which is quite unjustified, as is the later 
statement that the Benin art (which they 
feel is scarcely art at all) was excavated, 
while actually it was found in use by the 
British who conquered the ancient city. 
Such slips as these should not occur as 
statements of competent students, nor 
such misstatements of fact as the 
‘English explorers Torday and Joyce,’’— 
Mr. Joyce being a museum administrator 
who collaborated in writing a monograph 
with M. Torday, who did the field work 
for it,—come from persons acquainted 
with the field which would give the 
background they do not feel to be neces- 
sary for them. 

But let us goon. We then come to a dis- 
cussion of ‘“Types of Art-Work Produced,” 
where the authors admit that some very 
fine artistic objects are inextricably bound 
up with the daily life, objects such as the 
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Bushongo cups (one of which, by the 
way, they calla ‘‘vase’’ when they figure 
it). This discussion slips into one of the 
native religion, which is in error in many 
points, and continues speaking of the use 
of masks, and fetiches in the life of the 
people. Next comes a chapter on the 
attistic qualities in general of Negro 
sculpture, and this, strangely enough for 
their professed intention, includes a sec- 
tion on ‘“The Effect of Past Experience 
and Association’ on the persons who use 
these artistic objects,—not a thing to be 
considered where abstract art is the de- 
sideratum. Then there is another sec- 
tion, ‘““The Growth of a Primitive Art 
Form,’’ a discussion which includes the 
kind of guessing as to origin which has 
long since been rejected by students of 
competence as having any value in the 
consideration of any problem where fac- 
tual historical data are not at hand. 

As a result of their claims, therefore, 
Messrs. Guillaume and Munro fail to 
illuminate the art they set out to ex- 
plain, and they even fail to hold to the 
principle of explanation they lay down for 
themselves. They give, indeed, a needed 
and striking demonstration of a principle 
which I feel is of the utmost importance 
in the consideration of an exotic art,— 
namely, that such an art cannot be appre- 
ciated or understood outside its cultural 
setting. I can see where the artists of 
our own culture can apply criteria of line 
and form and color, of perspective and 
design and mass, to artistic productions 
of our own culture. For there knowledge 
of the cultural setting is assumed, and, 
I believe, underlies such discussions. 
But to attempt to do this with an alien 
aft is, to my mind, to court folly. And 
this book is a remarkable, though nega- 
tive, example of my point. 

* * * * * * 

The ‘‘discovery’’ of the American Ne- 

gto, which has taken place in scientific as 
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well as popular circles in the past few 
years, has brought forth a number of 
books touching on one of the most fas- 
cinating and baffling phases of Negro 
culture in this country—that of Negro 
folk-music. These books were written 
by students who discovered the American 
Negro long before Roland Hayes startled 
the world with the artistry of his singing, 
or the New Negro had brought himself to 
the attention of students as a person of ma- 
turity, and one worthy of acceptance as a 
fellow human being. Miss Scarborough, 
and Messrs. Odum and Johnson have at 
last gathered together the material which 
they have been collecting for some time, 
and given it to us in book form. The 
presentation of Negro folk-songs brings 
up a serious problem. In the first place, 
there are the lines themselves, the poetic 
quality of these, rhythm, imagery, and 
so forth; then, there is the social signifi- 
cance of the verses, which certainly merits 
careful consideration; and, lastly, there is 
the music, considered by some the most 
important of all. Ever since the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers made known the beauties 
inherent in the Negro spirituals, the 
melodies sung by these people at their 
work, and in their play and worship have 
been pronounced again and again to be of 
rich emotional content, and musically 
worthy to rank with the folk-music of 
any people. Dvorak, Krebheil, and many 
other musicians and critics have claimed 
it to be the only folk music worthy of the 
name to be found in this country; indeed, 
the former used “‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot’ as the basis for the Largo of his 
Symphony to the New World, and it has 
become one of the most popular numbers 
in the repertoire of the symphony socie- 
ties. 

What is to be done, then, in the presenta- 
tion of Negro folk-songs? Should one do 
as Odum and Johnson have done, and 
present only the lines, not only for their 
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poetic value but also for their primary 
social significance; treat them, that is, as 
folk-lore pure and simple? Should one 
treat them for their poetic quality, but 
give consideration at the same time to the 
music, pay attention to distribution and 
variants, the diffusion they represent as 
well as the sociological background they 
show, plus some lines of music here and 
there to give the reader an idea of what 
the principal variant actually sounds like, 
and with which he may spend a few 
moments, humming the tune and thus 
making his insight into the song a bit 
more vivid for having done so? Or should 
one do as has been done in an entirely 
popular and recent presentation of Negro 
spirituals edited by James Weldon John- 
son, and lay the main stress on the music, 
giving only one version of each song, and 
over-civilising the tunes by attaching to 
them piano accompaniments which, for 
me, detract from the beauty of the melo- 
dies by the sophistication which they give 
them? 

The same trouble, exactly, as I see it, 
is to be found here which has been found 
in the concert presentation of these Negro 
songs. Roland Hayes has tried a string 
quartet, with distressing results as far 
as the effect obtained is concerned. Paul 
Robeson sings the songs together with his 
accompanist. A soloist cannot sing them 
alone effectively. And there you are. 
It is exactly the same problem. Shali we 
be given the words, the words with some 
music, or, as far as stress is concerned, the 
music alone? 

In presenting such songs I suppose it 
depends on the aspect in which one is the 
most interested, whether he gives the 
words alone, the words with some 
music, or the music with a few verses. 
Messrs. Odum and Johnson* have been 


8 The Negro and His Soungs, by Howard W. Odum 
and Guy B. Johnson. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1925. $3.00. 
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interested mainly in the sociological 
situations which are presented by them, 
and their attention to the artistic quality 
of the songs is given to the poetic effect 
rather than to the music. Then, too, 
their zeal is that of the collector who pre- 
serves a precious document for the future. 
One may disagree with the dictum that 
‘Already the processes of civilization are 
operating to make the Negro ashamed of 
his old spirituals and to relegate the more 
naive of his social songs to a rapidly 
diminishing lower class’’ since it is just 
the New Negro who has been awakened 
to the beauty which was produced by his 
slave ancestry. But whether one does 
or does not agree with the statement, it 
shows the spirit in which the work has 
been undertaken. And it has been well 
done. From the folk-lore point of view, 
the collection and treatment is an excellent 
one. Beginning with a short study of the 
types of songs and of the persons who sing 
them, we are given religious songs, social 
songs (that is, those about such subjects 
as home, relations with Whites, travel, 
about affairs of the heart and about ‘‘bad 
men’’), work songs, and finally a closing 
discussion of the more strictly poetic 
elements contained in the songs,— 
imagery, style, and the poetic devices by 
which the effects sought for are obtained. 

They seek the origins of the songs, and 
the rdle of the improvisor is stressed, and, 
I believe, quite rightly. The story about 
the collector who sat on the wall for 


some time trying tocatch the words of a J 


song being sung by a gang of Negroes at 
work, and who was rewarded by hearing, 
after a time, 


White man settin’ on wall 

White man settin’ on wall 

White man settin’ on wall all day long, 
Wastin’ his time, wastin’ his time. 


is matched by my own experience at 4 
Negro University, when I heard a student 
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improvisor, on a balmy spring day, sitting 
on a campus bench crooning to himself as 
he worked 


Calculus problems are so hard 
Awful hard, 

Calculus problems so awful hard, 
Can't never do ‘em, 

Never do ‘em. 


I rather wish that the authors had given 
some attention to the possible African 
remnants to be seen in these songs. 
Whether they are present or not, I cannot 
say, and, although James Weldon John- 
son, in his preface to the work already 
mentioned, argues that there are many 
such, I feel that we have here a field that 
is one for pioneer labor, and one which 
might have been worked by these students 
with their excellent equipment in the field 
of American Negro folk-music with highly 
profitable results. 

Granting, however, the adequacy of the 
material presented, the excellence of the 
treatment, and the completeness of the 
analyses, there was something about this 
book of Dr. Odum and Mr. Johnson's 
that seemed to be lacking as I read it. 
It was some time before I realised what 
this was, and then it finally dawned on 
me that, as I read, I struggled to fit music 
to the words as they were given. Here, 
I knew, were songs, songs that were 
tantalisingly desirable to know and to 
become acquainted with, that one would 
like to sing.. And I couldn't sing them. 
I did not realise how much I felt the lack 
of music until I passed to Miss Scar- 
borough's book.‘ Because in it, although 
one wades through masses of acknowl- 
edgement to get at the meat of the work, 
when one has finally arrived one finds not 
only words and verses and analyses, but 
music which can be hummed! 


‘On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, by Dorothy Scar- 
borough. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1925. $3.00, 
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I do not mean that this one factor makes 
the work. Miss Scarborough has, before 
everything else, a love of the songs with 
which she is dealing, although it is 
unfortunate that, in a work in which 
there is so much scholarly effort and re- 
sult, the tremendous amount of personal 
experience not at all germain to the sub- 
ject in hand with which the study is 
encumbered, and the endless acknowl- 
edgements are presented so prominently 
that at the end one finds oneself looking 
for the names of the persons from whom a 
song was obtained, or the anecdote telling 
how Miss Scarborough got it, as much as 
for the song itself. And while it is a 
matter which detracts from the merit of 
the work, none the less we have, at the 
same time, a collection, which, gotten 
together with love and painstaking devo- 
tion, more than justifies the effort put 
forth to obtain it. 

Miss Scarborough, a student of English 
and a writer, is well equipped to treat of 
the historical connections of the songs, 
and, to me, the most valuable contribu- 
tion she has made in her volume concerns 
itself with the chapters in which she 
shows, first, the way in which the Old 
English ballads were taken up and trans- 
mitted by the Negroes with so little 
change as to be readily identifiable, and, 
second, how the ballad form, taken by 
the Negroes, was used by them (changing 
the element of impersonality to the use 
of the first person singular) and developed 
until we have a whole group of ballads 
which are original with them. Other 
than that, she gives us the reels which, 
being things of the devil, are so hard to 
get (and it is here one reads the anecdotal 
material particularly); the game-songs of 
children, a type of song treated by no one 
else, to my knowledge; a valuable classi- 
fication of animal songs; then work songs 
and railroad songs, topics also treated by 
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Odum and Johnson; and a final chapter, 
highly valuable for the future student of 
the subject and for the culture historian, 
on ‘“‘blues.’’ What Miss Scarborough 
did was to have her collaborator, Ola Lee 
Gulledge, find that man who started the 
““blues,’’ Mr. W. C. Handy, and get his 
statement as to what they are and how 
they became popular. 

Thus we have two important works on 
the subject of the Negro folk-song, written 


studies of Negro folk-songs, the 
authors pursue the same method of 
non-interpretative collection and presenta- 
tion which characterized The Negro and His 
Songs. The chief merit of these books is 
that the authors have taken down word 
for word the songs as repeated or sung by 
actual Negro workers or singers. They have 
avoided refurbishing them according to 
literary and esthetic standards. The re- 
sult will not be pleasing to those senti- 
mental enthusiasts for Negro folk-song 
who tend to conventionalize both the 
words and music till they conform more 
nearly to the heart's desire. But all who 
are interested in the sociological aspect of 
Negro singing will agree with the authors 
when they say “‘We have frankly taken 
the position that these semi-folk-songs, 
crude and fragmentary, and often having 
only local significance, afford even more 
accutate pictures of Negro workaday life 
and art than the conventionalized folk- 
songs’’ (preface, Workaday Songs, p. xi.) 
The most striking thing about the songs 


] N THIS second volume of background 


1 Negro Workaday Songs, by Howard W. Odum and 
Guy B. Johnson. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1926, xvi, 278 pp- $3.00. 
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A NEW TECHNIQUE IN FOLK-LORE! 
READ BAIN 


by entirely competent authors, approach- 
ing the subject from two quite different 
points of view. It is hard to choose 
between them, and, fortunately, one need 
not do so. For the outstanding point to 
me, when I regard them both, and the 
most eloquent comment on the richness 
of the field they have tapped, is that, 
with only a very few exceptions, of all the 
dozens of songs quoted, neither uses the 
same material as the other! 






is their amorphous nature. There are 
almost as many versions of every song as 
there are singers. It is probable that no 
single singer ever exactly repeats the same 
song on successive occasions. This is to 
be expected in an oral-tradition type of 
culture. Further, the Negro worker seems 
to have little or no conception of unity. 
His singing betrays a reverie-type of mind. 
It is incoherent, rambling, ununified, as all 
informal verbal communication tends to 
be. Almost every song of more than one 
stanza contains references to a great many 
topics that have nothing whatever to do 
with the title. Even within a single 
stanza, incoherence is often the rule; in 


many cases the stanza is very frankly a 


combination of nonsense syllables. In 
““Go’ Long, Mule,”’ the first stanza and 
the chorus refer to the mule; the other 
eleven refer to a black cat, my gal's ol’ 
man’s heart o’ flint, eating my dog's 
biscuits, the prolificness of the Akes and 
Paynes in the Georgia woods, and six 
other subjects just as far afield. The 
Negro singer is not so much interested in 
the meaning of the words as he is in having 
some verbal pegs on which to hang his 


singing. 
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However, in the 250 songs, one gets a 
clear cross section of the cultural content 
of Negro workaday life. Eating, sleep- 
ing, loving—with the unfaithfulness of 
both sexes as the leading motif, hard 
times, working with pick and shovel, 
the mule, the possum, the black cat, 
dancing, singing, shooting, fighting— 
raising a rukus—, homesickness, religious 
yearning and sorrow for sin, conflicts 
with the law, the unfairness of the white 
man, references to the ‘‘cap’n,’’ or boss, 
stealing, lying, punishment—these and 
similar ideas recur over and _ over. 
There are many flashes of humor and 
may isolated phrases of real poetic 
merit. 

Two outstanding characters occur in the 
book. ‘Left Wing’’ Gordon is a real 
person typical of Negro workaday life. 
He has loafed, begged, worked and 
wandered through at least thirty-eight 
states, recording his impressions in song. 
He claims to be the author of all the 
‘Wing Blues’’ and appears to have an 
inexhaustible store of blues celebrating 
all the places he has been and all the 
experiences he has had. ‘John Henry 
was a steel-drivin’ man’’ who, though he 
may have had a historic prototype, is at 
present a mythic character known to all 
the Negro workers of the Carolinas and 
Georgia and to many in other states. 
He is the Paul Bunyan of the black man, 
but the stories about him are more uniform 
and not so greatly exaggerated as those 
about Paul. Briefly, John Henry could 
not bear to have the steam drill beat him 
at his business. In a final epic contest, he 
“beat the steam drill down,’’ but the 
effort was too much “‘an’ he died with his 
hammer in his han’.’’ This theme, with 
many novel variations, runs through all 
the stories of John Henry. 

To the writer, the two most interesting 
chapters in the present volume are XIV, 
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in which an attempt has been made to 
notate some of the tunes, and XV, in 
which some of the Seashore-Metfessel 
phono-photographic records of Negro 
singing are given. There are so many 
slurs, quavers, quarter tones, semi-tones 
and other vocalic variations in Negro 
singing that any accurate notation is 
quite impossible. The same difficulties 
are met in trying to record Indian 
melodies. The result is that the songs are 
always more or less recreated when they are 
recorded. Johnson's collection of Spiri- 
tuals is a good example of this convention- 
alization, both as to words and music. 
The classic example, of course, is the 
Heine-Schumann-Schubert recreation of 
the German folk songs. They are very 
aftistic, but they are also very inaccurate 
reproductions of the actual folk words and 
music. 

Photography, phonography and the 
motion pictures offer an entirely new 
method of preserving the folk songs. 
Drs. Seashore and Metfessel, working 
with Odum and Johnson at the university 
of North Carolina, are making a unique 
contribution to this fascinating study. 
We shall soon be able to give scientific 
answers to questions of racial difference 
(if any) regarding vibrato, harmony, sense 
of rhythm, melodic quality, overtones, 
range, and soon. We have only recently 
devised the instrumental technique which 
will make a truly scientific investigation 
of these matters possible. In addition, 
we will have preserved for all time the 
actual singing of the working Negroes 
together with the gestures of face, hands 
and body which are so important in giving 
the total effect. These things cannot be 
put into a book, but by means of the new 
methodology they can be given in labora- 
tory and lecture room. The subject will 
thus not only become more scientific but 
immensely more interesting. The class- 
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room student and the popular audience 
will be able to get some of the thrills of 
the field worker and at the same time a 
vastly more accurate impression than the 
field worker can ever give by lecture or 
writing. 

There is an annotated bibliography of 
fifty-seven books and articles. For a 
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discussion of the prosodic characteristics 
and an estimation of the cultural signifi- 
cance of the type of Negro singing de- 
scribed in this book, the reader is re- 
ferred to a review of The Negro and His 
Songs by the present writer in the American 
Review of January-February, 1926, pp. 
104ff. 


NEGRO FOLK BELIEFS 
CLYDE RUSSELL 


of the cultural background in- 

fluences of the Negro, one of the 
foremost contributions is a recent volume 
by N. N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the 
Southern Negro,' a publication of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. It is an 
attempt to unearth and preserve the fast 
disappearing but almost inexhaustible 
mine of Negro folk beliefs which are of 
intrinsic value to an understanding of the 
racial heritage. With its 2400 formerly 
unpublished beliefs the book is a notable 
contribution to folk-lore. Emphasis has 
been placed upon the method, direction 
and principles governing the transmission 
and persistence of folk beliefs. It is 
essentially a discussion and examination of 
acculturation (see preface) processes un- 
derlying the Negro folk-lore of the South 
as it is found today. The author tells 
how from the decentralized tribes of 
Western Africa, the Negro slave brought 
over a wealth of African beliefs, super- 
stitions, lore, tales, and omens charac- 
teristic of the various tribes from which 
theycame. Added to the African survival 
lore were the European, English and 
American traditions and beliefs which 
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1 Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, by N. N. Puckett. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1926. 


were handed down to the Negro by his 
white master. Partly due to the unifica- 
tion of language in America and the fact 
that tradition is always handed down by 
word of mouth, European lore rapidly for 
the most part supplanted or left a deep 
imprint upon the imported African folk- 
thought. Thus in an analysis of these 
“mental heirlooms’’ consideration must 
be given both to the African and European 
influences. Both are constituent parts of 
the Negro folk-lore as it is found today. 
The author concludes that there is a 
tendency for the ‘‘Negro to take over 
English practices in regard to the direct 
maintenance and perpetuation of life, 
while in things relating to pleasure, his 
customs seemingly have more of the 
African turn’’ (p. 78). 

The supernatural aspects of the Negro 
folk-belief are best seen in his assurance of 
the actual existence of ghosts and witches. 
Ghosts represent to him the embodied 
spirits of the dead who have come back to 
earth to help or torment others. Witches, 
possessed of supernatural powers, take 
various and unusual forms. Methods of 
capturing or vanquishing the maruading 
witches and ghosts and of thwarting their 
evil intentions are widely known and 
practiced among the Negroes. Mr. 
Puckett remarks on the ‘‘deadly serious- 
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ness and sincerity with which these 
personal happenings are related by the 
rural Negroes”’ (p. 121). 

Strict attention must be paid to all 
admonitions, prohibitions, precautions 
and omens concerning the care and disposi- 
tion of the dead, the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the household, the funeral pro- 
cession, the graveyard ceremonies and 
even certain material objects which have 
any proximity with the dead body. 

The most outstanding contribution com- 
ing from the African background is the 
firmly rooted belief in conjuration and 
“‘*hoodoo’’ among the Southern Negroes. 
Such beliefs especially abound in Louisiana 
and Missouri. Here the voodoo society 
formerly held secret mystery meetings at 
night. At these meetings the naked 
participants with their wanton abandon 
to sensuality and passionate emotion 
worked themselves into a frenzy. Often 
their unrestrained dancing ended in con- 
vulsions and utter exhaustion. As a 
result of an investigation in New Orleans 
where Mr. Puckett posed as a conjure- 
doctor, he believes that hoodoo organiza- 
tions no longer exist but that only con- 
juration or hoodoo practice of a harmless 
sort is the only remnant of the once 
menacing practice. The superstitious be- 
lief of the Negro in the power of the con- 
jure-doctor and the effectiveness of his 
remedies exists and abounds to a large 
extent in many parts of the rural South 
today. The Negro calls upon the con- 
jure-doctor to help him in all his diff- 
culties from winning the girl he loves to 
curing him of a weak back. In fact, the 
conjure-doctor is called upon to help out 
in all phases of everyday and practical 
life. The credulity of the Negro in the 
power of the charms of voodooism is 
unsurpassed. The surprising thing is 
that the charms and remedies are usually 
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effective and the Negro is satisfied and 
reassured in his superstitious beliefs. 
Mr. Puckett attributes the astonishing 
cures to the unwavering faith of the 
Negro and in the power of mind over 
body. He tells of how he, when posing 
as a conjure-doctor, ‘‘out-hoodoced a 
hoodoo’’ thereby testing his belief and 
credulity in the efficacy of his own art. 

The author next takes up that great 
mass of signs and omens with which all 
are familiar and which constitute a great 
part of the usual knowledge of Negro 
superstitions. There are positive signs, 
designed to produce certain desired ends; 
negative signs or taboos, instituted for the 
avoidance of harmful effects; and lastly, 
prophetic signs indicative of the occur- 
ence of certain unavoidable phenomena. 
All imply causal relationships. 

The last chapter is a discussion of 
Christianity and Superstition. True to the 
generally accepted principle that the so- 
cially inferior tend to imitate the socially 
superior, the Negro has taken over the 
outward form of the white man’s religion, 
although he has molded it to fit into his 
own mental organization and to supply 
his spiritual needs. Vestiges of his once 
polytheistic religion are seen in his ad- 
herence to superstitious beliefs concerning 
witches, demons, ghosts, and spirits. 
Since African as well as all other primitive 
religions deal more with everyday affairs 
and practical matters of immediate con- 
cern the Negro in adapting Christianity 
to meet his needs added superstition. 
“In short, Negro religion is really ‘reli- 
gion in overalls’ dealing more with 
aleatory self-maintenance and with every- 
day life than does white religion’ (p. 575). 

In conclusion, Mr. Puckett makes a 
final appeal to all lovers of folk lore ‘‘to 
search out and preserve these fascinating 
‘mental antiques.’”’ 
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Civilization is a fatal disease to many 
races when they first meet it. Why? 
The common explanation is sudden ex- 
posure to infectious diseases, especially 
tuberculosis, to which more primitive 
peoples have slight powers of resistance. 
But Louis Le Fevre, writing in tke Ameri- 
can Mercury for September, shows that 
such diseases are sometimes known among 
native races before civilization touches 
them, and that in certain cases they re- 
main of slight effect afterwards. A truer 
cause of their usual fatality may lie, he 
thinks, merely in what we now call the 
inferiority complex, arising from loss of 
freedom and close contact with peoples 
who are more efficient in the business of 
living. ‘‘What Price Liberty?’’ is the 
ironic title of his article. 


Two striking articles on the physical 
destiny of the modern Negro would seem 
to reveal the emergence of what is almost 
a new race, homogeneous in character, 
with white blood now permeating three- 
fourths or more of its members—though 
there is little infusion at the present 
time—a surprisingly large amount of 
Indian blood, and many traits that lie 
half way between those of the two chief 
ancestral stocks. Kelly Miller in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly for July reminds us 
forcibly that the white men of the last 
century were responsible for this new 
yellowish-brown people. No mere amal- 
gamation with the whites is possible 
or desirable, but since patriotic and relig- 
ious zeal have often proved stronger than 
race prejudice, a conscious codperation of 
the two peoples on terms of freedom 
should prove the best solution. Current 
History for September carries the similar 
conclusions of M. J. Herskovits resulting 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


from a study of children and adults in 
Harlem and Howard University. 


Another vigorous debate on race and 
immigration, this time in the latter 
magazine for August between Roy L. 
Garis and V. F. Calverton. Professor 
Garis argues for the existence and main- 
tenance of this country’s Nordic supe- 
riority against the invasion of stocks from 
southern and eastern Europe, which in 
mentality and social adequacy have been 
proved inferior to our older population. 
He advocates more severe restrictions on 
immigrants and the registration of all 
aliens. Mr. Calverton, on the other hand, 
protests against the whole Nordic myth, 
and calls a long array of scientists to his 
aid in showing that social traits are 
modified by environment and racial great- 
ness is dependent largely on the facts of 
geography and economics. For the past 
hundred years our newcomers, of what- 
ever race, have caused hatred and fear in 
certain quarters; and recent immigrants 
are responsible for the increase in neither 
crime nor pauperism. 


The Afro-American is one of the most 
inveterate of ‘‘joiners.’’ His propensity 
for gaudy titles, rainbow-hued raiment, 
and fraternal grandiloquence is not 
founded, like that of so many white 
people, on an inferiority complex, but 
rests on real social and economic needs. 
His lodges, centers of friendly and color- 
ful social intercourse, train him in busi- 
ness and financial management, give 
relief in sickness and distress, pay death 
benefits, and bury their deceased members 
with much appreciated ceremony. ‘The 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise,”’ as 
depicted in all their variety by J. G. deR. 
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Hamilton in the September Scribner's, 
typify the black race in its most cheerful 
and unaffected attitudes. © 


Our recent immigration restrictions 
were based on either economic or ethnic 
considerations: that labor needed protec- 
tion or that certain inferior races would 
contaminate a superior race. Neither of 
these are wholly valid, thinks Jerome 
Dowd, writing in the Scientific Monthly 
for September, and he suggests that the 
protection of our peculiar national cul- 
ture should form the basis of all future 
legislation In the same issue 
Thomas R. Garth, after reviewing the 
beliefs of various scientists on the vexed 
subject of racial equality, offers certain 
results of psychological tests made on 
members of various ethnic groups. Tak- 
ing the average American I. Q. as 100, 
these tests rated the Japanese and Chinese 
at 98, the American Negro at 75, and the 
Mexican at 89, showing apparently a 
definite difference in intelligence. 


That race differences are to be credited, 
however, to social heritage, education, 
or individual experience rather than to 
innate variations in intelligence is the 
contention of Wilson D. Wallis, discussing 
“Race and Culture”’ in the same magazine 
for October. Among-the American In- 
dians similarity of type went with diver- 
sity of culture; and among most peoples 
of Europe diversity of type is swallowed 
up in a few inclusive cultures. No racial 
traits can be shown to be permanent, nor 
can the future of any race be predicted 
from its present status. Its history will 
depend partly on conditions created by its 
environment and partly on the conscious 
choice of healthful ways of life. And 
the character of no race can be determined 
from the tested qualities of a few of its 
somponent members. 


“The Mexican Immigrant in Texas”’ 
may be classed in three groups: the politi- 
cal refugees, educated, well-to-do, and 
rather offish; the old inhabitants and 
newer settlers, living chiefly on ranches 
and forming a separate bilingual com- 
munity; and the drifting farm laborers. 
This last group, moving restlessly back 
and forth across the border, are displacing 
Negroes on the farms and causing a serious 
housing, health, and educational situa- 
tion. Max S. Handman sees them, in the 
Southwestern Political and Social Science 
Quarterly for June, forming a separate 
caste, between that of the whites and 
blacks, for the handling of which we 
have yet worked out no satisfactory 
technique. 


Recent studies of Negro children in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia justify the 
conclusions, drawn by J. H. M. Knox and 
Paul Zeutai in the American Journal of 
Public Health for August, that there is no 
physical inferiority inherent in the race 
and that their death rate is no higher than 
that of white children would be under 
similar living conditions. In the October 
issue H. S. Mustard and J. I. Waring, 
studying the heights and weights of 
colored school children, find that the 
black race seems to have a growth cycle 
which differs markedly from that of the 
white. Their findings are given in detail 
by means of graphs and tables. 


“Is Civilization Contagious?’’ Elliot 
Smith, arguing that human culture could 
only have arisen by independent invention 
or by diffusion, shows that all known 
cultural traits, among which he instances 
the wooden match, irrigation, and the 
use of gold and building stone, can be 
proved to have spread from ancient 
Egypt as a common center. In rebuttal 
Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski maintains that 
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every. aspect of culture corresponds to a 
specific need of human nature or its en- 


vironment. History and prehistory are 
full of independent parallel inventions 
made to meet these needs as they arose, 
and such inventions, when diffused, are 
always readapted by the creative genius 
of other peoples. 





From an elaborate study of Negro ar- 
rests in Philadelphia during six months 
in 1924 Anna J. Thompson is able to show 
for the first time what effect life in the 
North has had on the race’s social moral- 
ity since the great migration. Negroes 
are arrested three times as often as whites 
in proportion to their numbers, but 
usually for trivial offences, and they are 
oftener discharged without penalty. The 
survey began in the July number of 
Opportunity and is to be concluded in 
December. . . . . The October issue 
contains M. J. Herskovits’ inquiry into 
the genealogies of 538 Negroes, mostly 
college students. He found among them 
only 20 per cent pure black and an unex- 
pectedly large infusion of Indian blood. 
The stature, sitting height, width of hip, 
thickness of lip, width of nostril, and 
skin color of the various mixed types are 
compared in tabular form. 


“The Real Negro Problem’ can be 
understood as a 300-year old friction be- 
tween two races in the economic, social, 
political, and civic spheres. At the 
beginning the black man, imported as a 
cheap producer of wealth, was considered 
merely a machine. Soon, however, an 
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ethic was developed which justified his 
position at the bottom of the social scale 
and he came to be looked on as an in- 
ferior species. With the Civil War he 
entered the political arena, and emerged 
from it a voteless nonentity. Since then 
he has increasingly been denied any but the 
most despised place in the civic life of the 
country. Throughout, suggests Hubert 
Harrison rather bitterly in the Modern 
Quarterly for September, the white man 
has determined to solve or to leave un- 
solved the problem in his own way. 


The war of the eugenists and environ- 
mentalists goes merrily on. Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, in three articles from the 
September, October, and November 
World's Work, fairly buries the reader 
under tables, charts, and authorities to 
prove that talented men are coming in 
increasing proportions from the cities and 
from well-to-do and well-known families. 
In Current History for September J. B. 
Eggen, supporting his recent view in these 
pages, warmly assails those who would 
make talent a matter of heredity and sees 
the logical outcome of their doctrine in 
oligarchy, intolerance, and physical cruel- 
ity to the helpless. That the decay of 
past civilizations was due to the differ- 
ential birth-rate, by which all vigorous 
stocks have in time died out at the top 
and been submerged by more fertile and 
less intelligent stocks, is the thoughtful 
thesis of R. A. Fisher in the Eugenics Re- 
view for July. Family allowances appear 
to him the best method of reversing this 
action of social selection upon fertility. 
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RESULTS OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 


I 


EDERAL aid to education is not 

a new thing at all. It was first pro- 

vided for in an act of May, 1785, 
which provided for the survey and disposal 
of the Northwest Territory. The land was 
to be divided into townships six miles square 
and each township was to be divided into 
thirty-six equal lots, each one mile square. 
In each township, lot number 16 was dedi- 
cated to ‘‘the maintenance of public 
schools within each township.’ When 
Ohio was admitted as a state in 1803, the 
pledge of the Land Act of 1785 was 
embodied in the Constitution of that 
state. The precedent thus set was fol- 
lowed with regard to every state created 
out of the public domain including the 
Northwest Territory, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Gadsen Purchase, and the 
Oregon lands. The twelve public land 
states admitted prior to 1850 received lot 
16 in each township for the maintenance 
of public schools. Each of the fifteen 
states admitted between 1850 and 1876 
received both the 16th and the 36th sec- 
tions in each township for this educa- 
tional purpose. States admitted since 
1876 have been dealt with even more 
generously,—the gift for public schools 
alone being as much as 4 sections, or one- 
ninth of the land, for this purpose. The 
thirteen original states received no land 
from the Federal Government for the 


support of public schools for the very good 
reason that the Federal Government did 
not own my land within these original 
states. These thirteen states had been 
recognized by England, France, and other 
mations as being ‘‘free, sovereign, and 
independent states.’’ As such, each state 
held title to all unseated lands within its 
borders. Each of the original states 
could have dedicated public lands within 
its own borders to the support of public 
education and that it did not do so is 
wholly chargeable to the state itself. No 
claim of equity lies against the National 
Government for this failure of the original 
states to act wisely in the interest of the 
institution that was destined to become 
the main support of democracy both in its 
ideals and in its practical application. 

I want you to try to visualize this early 
Federal aid to education. On your mental 
map of the United States picture with me 
the following states: Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida,—one-thirty-sixth of 
the entire land area of these states was 
set aside by action of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the maintenance and support of 
public schools, Next, visualize fifteen 
states in which one-eighteenth of the 
land area was set aside by Congress for 
the maintenance of public schools, as 
follows: Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
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Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. Utah received one-ninth of 
the land area for public schools. Ver- 
mont was originally a part of New Hamp- 
shire, Maine was a part of Massachusetts, 
Kentucky and West Virginia were parts of 
Virginia. Owing to an historical compli- 
cation, Congress gave lands to Tennessee 
and Tennessee set aside lands for public 
schools. Oklahoma lands had been ceded 
in part to Indians. To make up this loss, 
Congress voted Oklahoma $5,000,000.00 
for public schools. 

Now, what were the results of this 
magnificent endowment of the public 
school by the Federal Government? One 
result was that everybody knew and under- 
stood that the Nation as @ nation had set 
the seal of its approval on the free public 
school. And the free public school was 
the visible and tangible embodiment of 
the freedom, equality, fraternity, justice, 
and right that democracy meant then 
and now. Settlers left their eastern 
homes the more willingly because school 
facilities equal to, and often better than, 
those left behind were assured. The 
public school became a community enter- 
prise and the codperation which the public 
school begot became the very essence of 
community life. The compact drawn 
up in the Cabin of the Mayflower, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Proclama- 
tion freeing the slaves, and the dedication 
of this generous allowance of land for the 
support of public schools belong in the 
category of covenant acts in which the 
public good is the deternfining consider- 


ation. 


II 


Closely akin to the foregoing were 
grants for the founding of universities in 
the public land states. This began, 
before our Constitution was adopted, in 
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1787. Manassah Cutler—a graduate of 
Yale and the manager of the Ohio Com- 
pany—insisted that Congress grant two 
townships of land, or 46,080 acres, for “‘the 
founding of an university’ in the wilder- 
ness region of eastern Ohio into which 
the Ohio Company proposed to bring 
settlers from New England. Congress 
did so, and Ohio University, at Athens, 
Ohio, became the first educational bene- 
ficiary of the Federal Government. A 
little later in 1787, Judge Symmes, of New 
Jersey, bought land lying north of Cin- 
cinnati and secured one township of land 
for “‘an university.’’ On this grant Miami 
University, at Oxford, Ohio, was founded. 
It is worthy of note that these two grants 
of land for universities followed, in the year 
of 1787, the famous Northwest Ordinance 
in which occurs the famous sentence: 


Religion, morality and knowledge, being essential 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 


There can be no doubt of the intention 
of the Congress of that day to aid and 
encourage public education from common 
school to university. Thirty-one states 
have received lands from the Federal 
Government for the founding, support, 
and maintenance of state universities. 
The acceptance of this aid from the 
Federal Government created an obligation 
on the part of the state to carry out the 
trust in good faith. We may safely assert 
that Federal aid insured the early estab- 
lishment of state universities in thirty-one 
public land states“and that it was perhaps 
the one thing that made these states 
conscious of their responsibility for higher 
education. Another significant result was 
that the people in these states, from the 
very first, assumed the responsibility of 
paying taxes for the support of elementary 
and higher education. 
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We must pass over many minor acts of 
Federal aid to education in order to bring 
within the compass of this address those 
that have been and are of prime impor- 
tance to our country as a whole. We 
shall therefore pass to the Land Grant 
College Acts of 1862 and subsequent acts 
relating thereto. To understand the back- 
ground will require a paragraph or two. 

The railroads had pushed westward 
into the public land states. Factories 
were beginning to develop. The wilder- 
ness had yielded before the onslaughts 
of sturdy pioneers. Among the more 
thoughtful ones, the need for trained 
engineers was keenly felt. So, also, 
the more thoughtful ones felt that science 
should be applied to agriculture. The 
industrial interests and the agricultural 
interests finally united under the able 
leadership of Justin Morrill, of Vermont, 
and presented to Congress a Bill for the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Congress passed this 
Bill in 1859. President Buchanan vetoed 
the Bill on the ground that it was both 
unnecessary and unconstitutional. It was 
in the Senate debate on this Bill that 
Senator Clay made a violent speech in 
opposition and gave vent to feelings and 
beliefs of which we still hear faint echoes 
now and then. He said: 


The Federal Government is the creature of the 
States and is dependent upon them for its organization 
and operation. All its powers are subordinate to the 
States from whom they are derived. The States are 
in no wise dependent upon the Federal Government 
for their operation, organization, support, or mainte- 
nance. I stand as am embassador from a sovereign 


State, no more subject to the control of the Federal 


Government, except in the few instances provided 
in the Constitution, than any foreign and independent 
State. This bill treats the states as agents instead 
of principals, as creatures instead of creators, and 
Proposes to give them their own property and direct 
them how to use it, 
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ment on a student's. definition of a crab. 
The student said: ‘‘A crab is a small red 
fish that walks backward.’’ The teacher 
said, ‘‘A crab isn’t a fish; it isn’t red; 
and it doesn’t walk. The rest that you 
said is correct.” 

The State Universities of the fifties were 
largely classical colleges, patterned after 
the Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Colum- 
bia of those days. The available teachers 
had been trained in academic institutions. 
The pioneers could not see how a knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin and the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle and Plato helped them 


to solve their problems. They wanted a — 


more practical education and were deter- 
mined to have it. The Morriil Bill was 
introduced again in 1862, passed by large 
majorities, and signed by President Lin- 
coln on July 2, 1862 This act, undoubt- 
edly the most important law ever passed in 
the interests of higher education, deserves 
consideration. 

1. States then in the Union (1862) and 
others that were admitted later were to 
be given scrip entitling them to 30,000 
acres of public land for each of their 
members of Congress. The smallest 
amount which any state could receive was 
g0,000 acres and New York received 
990,000 acres. The states were free to sell 
the scrip or the lands called for thereby. 

2. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
entire gross proceeds of the grant could 
be used for the purchase of land for sites 
or experimental purposes and consent of 
the State’s legislature was necessary to 
this disposal. « 

3. The remaining 90 per cent of the gross 
proceeds of the grant were to be used “‘for 
the endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such 
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One is reminded of the teacher's com- 
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branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts in such 
manner as the legislatures of the states 
may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.’’ 

4. An annual report was required. 

5. The legislature of a state must form- 
ally accept the provisions of the grant 
within three years, establish at least one 
school of the character just described 
within five years, must replace all losses 
to the fund, must invest the net gross 
proceeds (go per cent of the grant) in safe 
stocks yielding not less than 5 per cent 
on their par value, and must use the inter- 
est wholly in the support, not erection or 
repairs, of a school or schools of the type 
described. 

Thus Congress created a “‘perpetual 
fund’’ which was to remain ‘‘forever 
undiminished’’” and to be “‘inviolably 
appropriated’’ to the ‘‘liberal and practi- 
cal education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of 
life." For this purpose Congress gave 
10,400,000 acres of land,—an area equal 
to that of Massachusetts and New Jersey 
combined. There was a wild scramble to 
sell this land. Much of it sold for 55 to 
60 cents per acre. Ezra Cornell, a lumber- 
man, located a large part of New York's 
scrip in the white pine lands of Wisconsin 
and realized an average of $6.73 per acre, 
thus giving to the college which was 
named in his honor an endowment fund 
of more than five and one-half million 
dollars. The income from this First 
Morrill Act of 1862 is a little less than one 
million dollars a year. Altogether, these 
‘Land Grant Colleges’’ now have an in- 
come in excess of six million dollars 
annually from the bounty of the Federal 
Government. 

Grasp, if you can, the meaning of this 


Federal aid to this particular type of 
education. In every state in the Union 
there is a college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts that had its origin in this 
act of Federal aid for a specific type of 
useful education. Here again the states 
entered into a covenant with the Federal 
Government. Great and increasing good 
flows from these institutions. 

So far, however, we have been dealing 
with the founding rather than with the 
development of these Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 

In 1887 Congress passed the ‘‘Hatch 
Act’’ which established at each College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts an 
Experiment Station which was to try 
things out and publish results. For this 
purpose each college was to receive an 
annual subsidy of $15,00.00 The ‘‘Adams 
Act,”’ of 1906, increased this amount by 
easy stages to $30,000.00 for each Expeti- 
ment Station. The Experiment Station is 
really an endowed research laboratory for 
agriculture and mechanic arts. Through 
a compulsory system of reports, all insti- 
tutions and the general public are informed 
of the valuable things that are discovered 
through experimentation. 

Senator Morrill was not content that the 
institutions established in 1862 should 
continue with no Federal aid beyond that 
originally provided. He first thought of 
an endowment fund. Finding that im- 
possible, he turned his attention to an 
annual subsidy which would be the same. 
as the income from a large endowment. 
After fifteen years of labor in Congress, 
Senator Morrill succeeded, in 1890, in 
having passed the second Morrill Act 
which was designed ‘‘to more completely 
endow the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts.’’ Each State was to 
receive $15,000.00 a year which was, by 
easy stages, to be increased to $25,000.00 
per year. This money was to come from 
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the proceeds of the sale of public lands. 
In 1898, Senator Morrill succeeded in 
having this money paid out of any funds 
in the National Treasury which are not 
otherwise appropriated. In 1907, the 
Nelson Amendment to the second Morrill 
Act of 1890 increased the Federal aid to 
each state for the ‘‘endowment and 
support’ of its College or Colleges of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts from 
$25,000.00 to $50,000.00 per year,—fol- 
lowing the custom of increasing the aid 
by $5,000.00 each year. 

The net result of Federal aid to Colleges 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is that, 
in addition to. providing the money with 
which to start them, each now receives 
annually from the Federal Government 
$80,000.00 a year, which is equivalent to 
an income of 5 per cent on an endowment 
of $1,600,000. The several States have 
kept their part of the Covenant and have 
generously supported these institutions. 
Our youth have gone up to them for train- 
ing in agriculture, in all sorts of mechanic 
arts, and in home economics. Diligently 
and intelligently the teachers in these 
fields have carried on experiments and 
investigations. A cure for wheat rust, a 
60 day corn, a Brubacher Barley, a Bab- 
cock milk tester, new varieties of pota- 
toes, of oats, of tomatoes, of garden 
vegetables; new methods of ploughing, 
cultivating, and fertilizing the soil; new 
methods of utilizing fuel, of handling coal, 
lumber, and iron, of using concrete;— 
these, and perhaps a thousand other 
helpful things of everyday use and service 
have come and continue to come from our 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

No one can claim that all of the ad- 
vances that have been made in these various 
fields in the past sixty years are the re- 
sults of Federal aid. One can, however, 
with modesty and truthfulness, assert 
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that the initial endowment and the 
growing support by the Federal Government 
have encouraged the States to go forward 
along these lines, and also that society 
in general has profited greatly through the 
work of these institutions which Senator 
Morrill described in 1873 as ‘‘National 
Colleges for the advancement of general 
scientific and industrial education.’’ That 
is what they really are even though the 
states contribute to their support many 
times as much as the Federal Government 
gives them. No development of higher 
education anywhere in the world, in a 
sixty year span, is at all comparable to 
that which has taken place in our own 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

But this higher education along indus- 
trial lines must find its way to the worker. 
If the worker can not take a course in 
college, the college must take the course 
tothe worker. This is in-service training. 
No one knows just how it started, but it 
probably was a conscious variant imita- 
tion of the well-known teachers’ institute. 
Enthusiastic teachers from Colleges of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts found 
opportunity to address groups of farmers 
through some organization or other. 
Perhaps this enthusiast told these farmers 
how to judge cows, or what breed of 
chickens lays the most eggs. At any 
rate, the Farmers’ Institute was organ- 
ized, flourished, and finally received recog- 
nition. 

It also developed that it was incon- 
venient for the farmer to get just what 
he wanted from the college or the insti- 
tute. He needed advice on his own 
ground about problems that were never 
simple or bookish. Finally, the County 
Agricultural Agent came into existence. 
This person is the embodiment of the 
College of Agriculture visiting farms and 
advising farmers. Just last week our 











County Agricultural Agent gave a demon- 
stration of how an orchard should be 
pruned. Over one hundred farmers saw 
that demonstration and went home to 
prune their own orchards. Two or three 
other farmers will learn from each of 
these. This agent also gives demonstra- 
tions of spraying fruit trees, of dealing 
with insect pests, of the tuberculin test, 
etc. He is a very busy man. As a side 
line, he organizes calf clubs, pig clubs, 
potato clubs, bee clubs, alfalfa clubs,— 
any kind of a club so as to arouse 
interest in the life and work of the farm 
among the boys and girls who live 
thereon. 

But where does this man get his salary? 
It comes one half from Federal funds 
according to the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
which was designed to encourage agri- 
cultural extension, such as has just been 
described, and one half from the State. 
This Act was the first 50-50 educational 
venture and has had most remarkable 
results. The states are willing to enter 
the Covenant; the farmers are delighted 
with the service thus made available; the 
scientific facts and principles that have 
been discovered through research are 
being put to work on the farms of the 
nation. 

The Colleges of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts receive more than $6,000,- 
000.00 annually from the bounty of the 
Federal Government. Over $1,000,000.00 
is income from funds derived from the 
sale of lands granted by Congress to these 
institutions. The Morrill Acts subsidy is 
$2,500,000.00. The Experiment Stations 
receive $1,362,000.00 and for Agricultural 
Extension these institutions receive more 
than $1,000,000.00 annually. The results 
seem to justify the expenditure and 
nobody has yet proposed in Congress that 
this Federal aid for agricultural education 
should be abolished. 
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IV 


There is another field in which Federal 
aid to education exists, viz., that of 
vocational education of less than college 
grade. A bit of perspective may help us 
here. 

You know that in the old days we had 
“self-sufficing families’’ in which prac- 
tically every needful thing was done, 
The division of labor, the factory system, 
and the application of power to production 
through machines disarranged the old 
regime. The opportunity to learn how 
to do things as one grows up is almost 
extinct in our urban centers. And yet an 
ever-increasing number of children keeps 
growing up and seeking employment. 
Many children leave school at an early 
age to enter upon all sorts of occupations 
many of which are juvenile or blind-alley 
jobs. These children are not skilled 
workers and unless something is done to 
keep them mentally alive and growing, 
they will mature physically and assume 
the responsibilities of family and com- 
munity life with the mental equipment 
and ideals of early adolescence. They will 
become tragic examples of arrested de- 
velopment because mental starvation dur- 
ing adolescence will inevitably condema 
them to a relatively low level of skill. 
They will become merely ‘‘hands and feet 
to fetch and carry.”’ 

The conditions just described were first 
felt in our cities, and it is only fair to say 
that here and there something had been 
done about it prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act 
in 1917. In order to be perfectly fair it 
ought to be said that in 1917 only eight of 
our forty-eight states had made any 
provision for vocational education al- 
though some of these states had existed 
for one hundred forty years. In order to 
be perfectly fair it ought to be stated that 
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the Census of 1910 showed that there were 
26,900,000 men and women “‘engaged in 
agriculture and manufacturing alone, with 
only one per cent of them trained for the 
work they were doing.’’ Only 25,000 
students were in vocational industrial 
schools in the United States at that time, 
—less than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
workers. 

The time was more than ripe for a 
movement for vocational education of 
less than college grade. The Kingdom of 
Bavaria—with a population about equal 
to that of New York City—had, in 1917, 
more trade schools than the entire United 
States. In the nine years that have 
elapsed since 1917, forty states have 
developed systems of vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, which is 
another 50-50 measure. Bearing in mind 
that eight years ago only eight states of 
their own accord did anything at all, it is 
truly remarkable that for the year ending 
June 30, 1925, the forty-eight states and 
local communities spent $2.73 of their 
own money for vocational education for 
every dollar spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There were 660,000 persons en- 
rolled in these federally aided vocational 
schools in 1924-25, in about 7,500 institu- 
tions at a total cost of about $21,000,000. 

It may be worth while to set forth the 
facts in tabular form from the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to the Congress 
of the United States (Report, pp. 150ff): 





STATE AND 
VOCATIONAL ey LOCAL TOTAL 
MONEY 





Agricultural Education. |$2, 262, 542.88] $3, 887, 697.37] $6, 150, 240.25 
Trade and Industrial 

Education............ 1,227, 929.37] 4,381, 872.46] 5, 609, Sor. 83 
Part-time General and 

Continuation Educa- 
745» 985-79] 3226, 339-63} 3, 962,325.42 
400, OO. TS} 2, $§2, 702.17] 2, 9F2, 703.32 
977, 649.98 ee 2, 255, 146.91 


Home Economics... .... 
Teacher Training....... 














Total.........+++++++|$5» 624, 109. 17/$25, 316, 108. 56/$20, 930, 217.73 
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The Smith-Hughes Act created a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and set 
up increasing funds to reach limits as 
follows: 







a. For the preparation of teachers of vocational 
subjects, $1,000,000, allotted to the States 
on the basis of population. 

b. $3,000,000 for teaching agriculture in schools 
of less than college grade, and allotted to 
the states on the basis of rural population. 

¢. $3,000,000 for teaching trades and industries 
allotted to the states on the urban popula- 
tion basis. 











Each state must match the Federal money 
dollar for dollar. Federal money must 
be guaranteed against loss ‘‘by any action 
or contingency.” Reports must be made 
annually by the state to the Federal 
Board. The Federal Board must approve 
the plans submitted by a state for carrying 
on the work of vocational education in- 
cluding the minimum qualifications of 
teachers. 

What we have here is, in reality, a na- 
tion-wide vocational education system 
scarcely out of its swaddling clothes, 
and destined to expand enormously in the 
years that lie immediately ahead. It has 
enough uniformity to make it genuinely 
serviceable in a country in which, in 1920, 
17.6 per cent of the population lived in 
states other than the one in which they 
had been born. In this vocational edu- 
cational system there is vast opportunity 
to learn while one earns, to keep up a 
mental growth along with the earning of 
alivelihood. With the advent of machine 
production, the apprenticeship system 
received a death blow. All of us are, or 
ought to be, concerned with the education 
of our workers as well as with the educa- 
tion of our leaders. 

Vv 


I want to call your attention to another 
type of education which is aided by the 
Federal Government. You are well aware 
that our modern machinery is powerful 
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and that accidents are numerous. Every 
year, despite all the efforts we have made 
toward safety and the prevention of 
accidents, we add to our partially dis- 
abled population a number greater than 
the number of our soldiers who were dis- 
abled in the World War. ‘‘Many of these 
unfortunate victims of public and indus- 
trial accidents become dependent upon 
relatives, friends, charitable organiza- 
tions, or upon the State’’ or local units of 
Government, or upon industrial concerns. 
The sensible thing to do is to re-educate 
these people so that they may become 
self-sustaining and self-respecting. We 
have enough burden to care for the men- 
tally deficient and vicious without pauper- 
izing the unfortunate victims of public 
and industrial accidents. 

In 1920, when the Federal Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act went into 
effect, only six states were doing anything 
for their disabled citizens. Now thirty- 
nine states have accepted the Federal plan, 
another 50-50 law, and thousands of dis- 
abled workers are being made into pro- 
ductive workmen in all fields of industry. 
For the year ending June 30, 1925, a total 
of $1,189,922.41 was spent for this pur- 
pose, with less than half of it, viz., 
$519,535.10, being supplied by the Federal 
Government. In this same year, 5852 
rehabilitations were completed, that is, 
the process of re-education was completed 
and the persons returned toservice. The 
‘live roll’’ of this service included 12,542 
persons. 

It is, without question, inspiring to 
note that a combination of a desire to 
help and of sound economic sense has 
wrought out the beginning of a great plan 
by which society as a whole and unfortu- 
nate individuals will lose as little as is 
humanly possible on account of the acci- 
dents that are inevitable in our modern 
life. And it is also inspiring to know that 
we have a government that can and does 


give leadership and aid to such a finely 
human policy. 

So far, I have sketched historically five 
great types of Federal aid to education, 


V1Z.: 


I. The Federal land grants for ‘the support and 
maincenance of public schools’’ in all of 
the public land states. 

II. The Federal land grants for the establishment 
of the State Universities in all of the public 
land states. 

III. The Federal land grants for the establishment 
of Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts in every state and the subsequent and 
current grants of money for their support. 

IV. The Federal subsidies of the Smith-Hughes 
Act for Vocational Education of less than 
college grade, which contemplates an ex- 
penditure of $7,000,000 annually by the 
Federal Government as aid and encourage- 
ment to the states to carry forward this 
work, and 

V. Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Education 
which is fostered and encouraged by grants 
of money from the Federal Treasury. 


From this vantage ground, we may well 
attempt to formulate the results of Federal 
aid to education. 

A. Public education has been popular- 
ized and brought favorably to the atten- 
tion of our citizens and our statesmen in 
every generation. We have a govern- 
ment that is carried forward by representa- 
tives elected by the people, but back of and 
supporting our representative government 
is a social structure that is essentially 
democratic and ethical. ‘‘Each for all 
and all for each’’ expresses the American 
ideal. Our people have debated the 
issue in one form or another since the 
foundation of our government. Every 
outstanding stateman has sensed the vital 
and necessary relation of public education 
to national welfare. Lincoln understood 
the issue and put it in imagery which every 
horny-fisted son of toil could understand. 
He said: 

By the “‘mud sill’’ theory it is assumed that labor 
and education are incompatible and any combination 
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of them impossible. According to that theory, 
a blind horse upon a treadmill is a perfect illustration 
of what a laborer should be,—all the better for being 
blind, that he may not kick understandingly. Ac- 
cording to that theory, the education of laborers is 
not only useless but pernicious and dangerous. In 
fact, it is, in sort, deemed a misfortune that laborers 
should have heads at all. Those same heads are 
regarded as explosive material, only to be safely kept 
in damp places, as far as possible from the peculiar sort 
of fire which ignites them. A Yankee who could 
invent a strong-handed man without a head would 
receive the everlasting gratitude of the ‘mud sill’ 
advocates. But free labor says ‘‘No.”” Every head 
should be cultivated by whatever will add to his 
capacity for performing its charge. In one word, 
free labor insists on universal education. 


In exactly the same way, every aspect 
or phase of our American life insists on 
universal education, and yet it has been, 
and is, a constant struggle to keep public 
education up to the level of reasonable 
adequacy in our rapidly developing so- 
ciety. What has already been said is 
sufficient proof that the Federal Govern- 
ment has pioneered in public education 
and has supported its pious wishes for 
welfare with substantial and effective aid 
from the public treasury. 

B. In addition to this stand for uni- 
versal education by the National Govern- 
ment, we may note that the Federal 
Government has sought always to encour- 
age and to promote education but always 
without any effort to control the details 
of educational administration. The edu- 
cation of children was once regarded as 
solely a parental and home responsibility. 
With the progress of the years and with 
an increased complexity of life and an 
increased dependence of each individual 
on others, the education of children be- 
came, also, and without any lessening of 
parental responsibility, a community re- 
sponsibility as well. The wise years 
have also brought a sense of state and 
national responsibility that neither weak- 
ens nor destroys the parental and com- 





5*5 


munity responsibility for the education 
of children. From time to time, we must 
re-examine our public education to see if 
it is effectively realizing its aims. These 
aims are constantly becoming wider and 
more inclusive, because, in a last analysis, 
education must prepare the individual to 
assume a place in, and carry his share of the 
burden of, organized society. No nar- 
rower purpose than that of preparation 
for adequate and effective citizenship in 
our democratic life should dominate any 
American public school. Federal aid to 
education has emphasized this point but 
has never sought its enforcement by legal 
means or otherwise. The fact that every 
state requires that the American flag shall 
fly over every public school and the fact 
that no state requires that its flag shall 
fly over its public schools, show that 
our people have realized clearly the 
highest purpose of public education, 
but they have done it without Federal 
coercion. 

C. Federal aid has stimulated states and 
communities to expand and develop their 
own systems of public education. The 
early land grants created a sense of state 
responsibility for elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. The Morrill Acts 
and their correlatives have created a sense 
of state responsibility for ‘‘the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of 
life." The Smith-Hughes Act has created 
a sense of state and local responsibility for 
vocational education of less than college 
grade, and the Civilian Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act is now creating a sense 
of state and local responsibility for the 
re-education of injured persons. This 
stimulation would have been in vain had 
there not been a state and local sense of the 
worth of education and also a sense of 
responsibility and duty. 

Having studied carefully the operation 
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and results of the various acts that have 
provided Federal aid to education in the 
states, I am unable to find a single sub- 
stantial result that can be called detri- 
mental. There have been one or two 
minor misunderstandings with regard to 
the research work in the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, but these have been 
amicably adjusted as soon as the mis- 
understandings have been examined in 
light of the facts. The Federal Govern- 





The fundamentalist creed, in politics, 
runs something like this. All men are 
created equal—especially the inferior ones. 
Government rests on the consent of the 
governed—except aliens, Negroes, Fili- 
pinos, and minorities. Public opionion— 
which is to say propaganda—tules. 
Ours is a government not of men but of 
laws—some uncounted hundreds of thou- 
sands of them, interpreted and more or 
less enforced by very human officials. 
Parties are made up of citizens with com- 
mon principles—such as the Democratic 
farmers of Georgia and clothing workers 
of Manhattan. Andsoon. ‘The Worst 
Fundamentalism,’’ declares William B. 
Munro in the October Aflantic, is that of 
democratic government, and we need a 
concerted assault on it, in the interests of 
honest and efficient administration, by 
all educated men. 


One more diagnosis of the failure of 
democracy, and a striking one. Democ- 
racy, born of money and gunpowder, 
buttressed by Protestantism, the industrial 
revolution, and cheap land, is disappearing 
with the ending of free competition, 
equality of opportunity, and social frater- 
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ment has never set up irksome conditions 
governing its grants in aid of education 
and it has always been willing to consider 
all related facts. In my judgment, Federal 
aid to education has been a constant and 
beneficent provision in consequence of 
which our public education, controlled 
as it is by state and community, has been, 
and is today, the best and the biggest 
thing that America has done for itself 
and for the world. 










nity, the unwieldiness of administration, 
and the general imbecility of men. It 
is, essentially, government by the igno- 
rant, and hopelessly immune to ideas; 
its two chief evils, declares Will Durant in 
Harper's for October, are the professional 
politician and our farcical nominations. 
His remedy is government by experts, 
trained in university Schools of Political 
Administration, all of whom would offer 
themselves directly to the people for 
election to office. This is not the aboli- 
tior. of democracy, but its purging of in- 
competence and corruption. 


The present tendency away from politi- 
cal democracy in this country may be 
looked at from three points of view. 
There is first an institutional drift to- 
ward the growth of governmental func- 
tions, centralization of powers, decline 
in the prestige of legislatures, extension 
of judical review, more powerful exec 
utive leadership, economy in adminis- 
tration, and suffrage by the short ballott. 
There is second the apathy of the votets 
in eiections. And there are third the 
newer theories, enunciated by Exline, 
Babbitt, Lippmann, and Henry Jones 
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Ford, which question the competence 
of the people to govern themselves. 
It may be, suggests B. F. Wright in the 
Southwestern Political and Social Science 
Quarterly for June, that in an urban 
civilization of great economic differences 
good government is easier to secure and 
more to be desired than popular govern- 
ment. 


Wilbur C. Abbott in the October 
Yale Review, looking rather at the repudia- 
tion of popular government in Europe, 
thinks that both there and here the people 
are beginning to revise their estimates of 
democracy, not so much in principle as in 
practice. The classic theory may be as 
good as ever, but owing to the bad leader- 
ship of ‘‘politicians’’ and demagogs and 
the submission of too many and too com- 
plicated questions to direct vote without 
time for careful consideration democracy 
is not working as it should. Abroad, the 
threat of Bolshevism and class govern- 
ment has turned men to dictators as the 
people once before turned to them from the 
anarchy of feudalism. Here an educated 
and active electorate, enforcement of the 
law, and the choice of good men as offi- 
cials has seemed to guarantee freedom from 
such dangers, but in recent years each of 
these three safeguards has broken down, 
and crime, political corruption, and in- 
difference may bring dictatorship no less 
than external conditions. 


In a society where great contrasts exist 
between rich and poor an impoverishment 
of the masses will bring about an increase 
in governmental control. Conversely, 
any tendency toward economic equality 
will lessen the interference of government. 
That this thesis is borne out by history 
Pitirim B. Sorokin shows in the September 
American Journal of Sociology by sketching 
the fluctuations of Jaissez faire and state 
socialism in Egypt, China, Greece, Rome, 
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the middle ages, and particularly in 
modern Russia. It can be further tested 
by the future course of events in Europe: 
an increase of prosperity should lead to 
the revival of private capitalism, a still 
greater disorganization to the rise of 
socialist nationalization. _ 


The essence of nationality is more easily 
understood than defined. Is it based on a 
mystical idea of unity, or on statute law, 
or on similarities in language, appearance, 
physical structure, or heritage? More 
probably on common habits and inhibi- 
tions, a social and psychological likeness, 
suggests Peter A. Speck in the same num- 
ber. Americanization may therefore be 
taken to be a habit forming and habit 
modifying process on the part of the im- 
migrant. Example is the strongest force 
in this process, but in large compact colo- 
nies of the foreign-born example may be 
wholly lacking, and can be supplied only 
through universal education. 


The World Tomorrow makes bold to 
accuse the federal government, and par- 
ticularly the War Department, of fostering 
the spirit of militarism in this country. 
Marshalling an array of facts which in- 
clude the R. O. T. C., the citizens’ train- 
ing camps, propaganda broadcast by the 
department and its speakers, and actions 
of the veterans’ and other patriotic asso- 
ciations, half a dozen writers in the 
October issue maintain that the nation is 
being dragooned into accepting the 
domination of the military mind and its 
ideals of citizenship and world policy. 
A lone brigadier-general attempts vainly, 
arguing for the value and harmlessness of 
military drill in the colleges, to stem the 
tide of denunciation and alarm. 


Crime and prohibition continue to oc- 
cupy almost as much space in the maga- 
zines as in the daily press. In Harper's 
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for October Clarence Darrow insists that 
all figures purporting to show a recent 
great increase in crime are open to criti- 
cism, and that the inculcation of good 
habits in childhood is the best preventive. 
Winthrop D. Lane in the September 
Current History traces our treatment of 
crime from the old days of vengeance to 
the scientific methods supported by such 
men as Healy and Glueck 

to prohibition, Reginald E. Hose, writing 
in the North American Review for September, 


would have us believe that government 
control of the liquor traffic, as worked 
out in British Columbia, is an almost ideal 
solution. ‘“‘Prohibition in the Long 
Run,"’ from Mohammed to the British 
war restrictions, is the theme of Sir 
Arthur Newsholme’s outline of temper- 
ance by edict, education, and conscience 
in the Swrvey for August 1; while J. R. Earp 
in the September 1 number furnishes a 
comparative survey of war, law, and 
alcoholism as destroyers of human life. 
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GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 


An eminent authority on political science and especially on city govern- 
ment expresses the belief that the term erg welfare’’ ought to be eliminated 
or more accurately defined. On the other hand, the term ‘“‘public welfare’’ 
has already assumed very definite meaning and under this general classification 
a large number of city and state departments have been organized to direct 
the expenditure of a large part of public funds. There is an increasing con- 
viction that the whole problem of governmental responsibility for social 
work ought to be stated more comprehensively. Not only are many of the 
political scientists out of touch with the situation but many social workers 
as well. Particularly are the textbooks on municipal government negligent 
of this field. 

Our first conclusion from examination of the textbooks on municipal govern- 
ment is that they give us little assistance in terms of descriptive statements of 
the present situation, of principles underlying the need and practice of public 
welfare or a sympathetic understanding of and sympathy with the whole 
situation. Take, for instance, the three most sem textbooks on American 
municipal government. We turn with — hopefulness to find there principles 
and facts to guide us. With what results? There is of course no such word as 

ublic welfare in the index. But what is more discouraging and exasperating 
is that the whole field is practically ignored ia prevailing chapters and dis- 
cussions. And yet is there a major city in the United States which is not 
actually expending large parts of the ne moneys for public welfare or which 
does not actually have in operation definite units of its municipal administra- 
tion for this purpose? 

Soctan Forces will present in early numbers a discussion of this important 
field. 
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NDUSTRIAL welfare work, instead of 
being the product of what we con- 
sider the new humanitarian spirit, 

is an ancient activity in which individuals 
and groups have engaged ever since man 
has been interested in his own gain on the 
one hand, or has been receptive to the 
appeal of suffering or hardship on the 
other. Man’s intriguing new idea of 
society as an institution to be reformed 
and reworked has blinded many of us to 
the fact that while the great thinkers 
whose writings we have inherited were 
philosophizing about society, individuals 
and groups were already engaged in re- 
making their own little corners. 

In order that we may be sure to have a 
modern test to apply to such activities, 
to see if they are come up to our present 
ideas of industrial welfare work, it will be 
well to have a modern definition of such 
work. Industrial social work, industrial 
betterment, industrial welfare work, or 
whatever name we Call it, has been defined 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor for the purposes of their 
study as: ‘‘Anything for the comfort and 
improvement, intellectual and social, of 
the employees over and above wages paid, 
which is not a necessity of the industry 
or required by law.’"? As they include in 


1 This is an introduction to a series of papers on 
industrial welfare work in the South.—The Editors. 

* Welfare Work for Employees in Industrial Estab- 
lishments in United States Bulletin No. 250. 
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the study which this prefaces a discussion 
of everything from individual drinking 
cups to community recreation programs, 
from kindergartens to death benefits, 
it is evident that they interpret their al- 
ready broad definition rather broadly. 
If we may be allowed to understand by the 
strictly modern terms in the definition the 
parallel idea under different systems of 
economy, the definition is broad enough 
to cover all we can possibly wish to in- 
clude. Another very important factor 
to be kept in mind in labelling anything 
welfare work is that it is a comparative 
term. This is well expressed by Boettiger 
in his discussion of the subject, ‘“Welfare 
work cannot be defined unless there is a 
fairly definite level of accepted employ- 
ment practice. This level may be deter- 
mined by custom, by law, or by the rela- 
tion between the supply and demand for 
labor. Accordingly, such benefits as may 


have been granted to the worker at various 


times cannot be called welfare work unless 
they exceeded the demands of custom, 
of law, or of the market.’’* 

We in the South are not too far from the 
institution of slavery to have recollections 
of activities ‘‘for the comfort and im- 
provement of the workers over and above 
food, [clothing and shelter] which were not 
a necessity of the industry or required by 
[custom]."’ ‘‘Treats’’ to the whole body 


3 Employee Welfare Work. Boettiger, pp. 24. 
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of slaves on high days and holidays, more 
comfortable quarters than the merest 
physical needs, attention to the sick over 
and above that prompted by the care for 
a valuable piece of property, care of the 
aged and superannuated, interest in, and 
efforts to minister to spiritual needs—all 
such things done by some owners were 
probably as common as similar activities 
of employers today. And there is every 
reason, based on history, biblical and 
secular, on literature and poetry, to believe 
that such policies of amelioration of the 
lot of the worker have had advocates 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. Welfare work is not a 
new invention. 

Next above the grade of pure slavery we 
have the ancient despotism growing out 
of the patriarchal system and having its 
communal modifications. Dr. Letourneau 
in his Sociology based upon Ethnography 
thus describes Peru: ‘“The great mass of 
the people were governed much in the 
same way as a careful husbandman will 
bring up and look after his domestic 
animals. . . . . The population was di- 
vided into groups of 10, 50, 100, and 1000 
persons with their chiefs. The govern- 
ment officers treated the people kindly 
as though they were a flock of sheep. 
Every man had his task set out for him 
beforehand, he was married, a portion of 
ground was given him for his maintenance, 
his morality was watched, he was dressed 
and, in case of need, assistance was given 
tohim. Inthe empire of the Incas liberty 
and misery were equally unknown.’ 
An ancient system containing many of the 
germs of what we now call paternalism. 

If we had the full history of many of the 
great upheavals, political and economic, 
that have torn society it is highly probable 
that we should find that each carried with 


* Quoted by R. W. Cooke-Taylor, Introduction to the 
History of the Factory System. 
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it a collapse of the privileges and amenities 
that peace, personal contact and custom 
had built up. There is evidence in the 
Domesday Book that the Norman Con- 
quest turned many freedmen into villeins 
and many villeins into serfs,® just as the 
later and more stupendous Industrial 
Revolution destroyed the freedom of the 
town and country worker and with it the 
many practices for his ‘comfort and im- 
provement, intellectual and social’’ which 
had grown up beside his work. 

All through the Middle Ages custom 
was the law; when a thing was done long 
enough and became widespread enough it 
became custom—law—and was no longer 
welfare work. We have a similar situa- 
tion at present when a leading employer 
grants shorter hours or better working 
conditions; often his innovation is grad- 
ually accepted by others till public senti- 
ment reaches the point that it is willing 
to require all to come up to that standard 
by passing a law. In the meantime the 
advanced employer has gone on to other 
evidences of his good will. Beyond the 
customary benefits we find occasional 
references to special activities which 
were not required by custom, the law of 
the manor. One was holiday games and 
dancing on the green ‘“‘beneficently pat- 
ronized by the lord’s family.’’"* On the 
occasion of boon works at harvest ‘“‘the 
lord provided ‘love meals’ to encourage 
the laborers to greater exertions and in 
return the villeins did ‘love bones,’ extra 
boon works without any gratuities.’ 
Later history suggests that even these love 
meals became ‘‘customary’’ and therefore 
no longer ‘‘welfare work’’ since we find 
that custom prescribed. just how many 
meals the lord was to provide and what 
the food was to be—so many days only 

5 Lipson, Economic History of England, pp. 26. 

® Boettiger, Employee Welfare Work, pp. 31. 

7 Lipson, Economic History of England, pp. 35. 
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drink provided, so many food only, so 
many both food and drink, so many with 
proth or cheese!® In the meantime the 
“welfare work’’ had moved on, so that 
we find accounts of manors where ‘‘on 
the last two days of harvesting each 
laborer could bring a comrade to supper.’’® 

There are many scattering evidences of 
allowing special privileges in gathering 
wood, of remitting fines or even dues, of 
charitable donations. Great nobles 
gave huge alms, with certain days on 
which every applicant at the gate received 
doles and they fed scores every day in- 
creasing to hundreds on festival days.” 
It is natural to suppose that such crowds 
included a large number of the villeins 
and serfs of the lord himself and it is 
likely that this was the way in which the 
superannuated workers were cared for. 
The Rules of St. Robert, a manual for 
lords of the period, has one piece of ad- 
vice about not allowing their alms to be 
wasted by the house-servants, but “‘freely, 
discretely, and orderly without dispute or 
strife divided among the poor, the sick 
and the beggars;’’ and another rule, 
“when your bailiffs and servants of lands 
come before you, address them fairly and 
speak pleasantly to them, and discretely 
and gently ask if your people do well, and 
how your corn is growing, and how 
profitable your ploughs and stock are, and 
make these demands openly, and your 
knowledge shall be respected.’’! Couched 
in different language this might be direct 
from a modern work on maintaining the 


| personal touch in industry! 


The advance made in the condition of 
the peasants in Russia due to the lords 


8 Ashley, Economic History, Vol. 1, pp. 20. 

* Ibid., pp. 9. 

1 Boettiger, Employee Welfare Work, pp. 35. 

” Ashley, vol. 1, pp. 328-330, Economic History. 

® Quoted from Walter of Henley by Boettiger, 
Employee W elfare Werk, pp. 34. 
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bidding against each other for them and 
making concessions in order to keep 
them!* was lost with the tightening of 
the laws under the Romanoffs, and their 
lot was very hard. But even here we have 
suggestions of landlords sending provi- 
sions to peasants when the crops failed, 
and Katherine II commended some and 
encouraged other landlords to establish 
grain reserves for bad years.’ 

It is difficult to learn of the betterment 
activities of the manor because when they 
were done enough to be noted in the an- 
nals or records of the time they had prob- 
ably been done long enough to have be- 
come customary and hence were law and 
no longer welfare work. Such activities 
of the gilds are more easily discovered 
because of their records. 

The gild merchant had a strongly frater- 
nal spirit. That of Southhampton had a 
rule that if a gildsman were ill, he should 
be given two loaves and a gallon of wine 
and a dish of cooked food, while two of 
the approved men of the gild should visit 
him and look to his condition; second, the 
gild should put up money to procure the 
deliverance of a gildsman from prison; 
third, a gildsman who fell into poverty 
should receive one mark from the gild at 
its meeting.’® Their fraternal spirit ex- 
tended to protecting the group from com- 
petition—too many booths at a fair or 
price cuts. One herring merchant went 
to court because when he offered his goods 
for sale at a lower price than they, they 
assaulted, beat him, and left him for dead, 
so he despaired for his life." 

The craft gilds showed the same sort of 
policy. Of the dyers of Coventry some 
refused to be bound by the gild rates, ‘‘so 
that the gild hired Welshmen and Irish- 


13 Mavor, Economic History of Russia, pp. 64. 

4 Ibid., pp. 85 ff. 

18 Lipson, Economic History of England, pp. 246. 
16 Ibid., pp. 246. 
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men to waylay and kill them! This 
drastic treatment of blacklegs represents 
the mediaeval equivalent for picketing!""!” 
At any rate it is obvious that their en- 
thusiasm for the benefits of the gild carried 
them to extremes. 

Besides the regular control of hours, 
competition, price, wages, and apprentice- 
ship the craft gild had many benefits for 
it members. One whole group of such 
activities centered around religious duties. 
Indeed many started for religious associa- 
tion and grew in craft directions, but still 
kept religion prominent. Every gild 
probably maintained lights upon the altar 
of its patron saint. Most provided for 
attendance on the obsequies of a member, 
and it was common to provide from 12 to 
60 masses for his soul.'* The plays and 
pageants based on Bible and Church 
history and the mysteries, enacted by the 
gilds, constituted a large part of the 
religious education of the people as well 
as entertainment and social intercourse. 
Some had friendly societies. The Car- 
penters of London in 1333 provided that 
“if any brother or sister fall into poverty 
by God’s hand or in sickness so that he 
may not keep himself then shall he have 
of the brotherhood each week 14 pence 
during his poverty, after he hath lain 
sick a fortnight, shall be timely visited 
anholpen . . . . andshall receive livery 
cloths at common cost in order that he 
might not be put to shame in the gild 
assembly.’"'® Another furnished aid to 
a member who became bankrupt, still 
another a weekly pension to the widow of 
a member “‘so long as she shall behave 
herself well and keep single.’’® Another 
limited such allowances to members of 
seven years standing. The Goldsmiths in 


17 Lipson, Economic History of kngland, pp. 305. 
18 Ashley, Economic History, pp. 138. 

19 Lipson, Economic History of England, pp. 305. 
2° Ibid., pp. 306. 


1341 built almshouses and several received 
legacies from members to carry on such 
work. Ashley reminds us that such 
gifts or pensions were often quite small— 
too small to be of much relief in case of 
need, and were looked upon, not as money 
due for past contributions to the treasury, 
or as insurance, but rather as alms by the 
rest of the members in order to acquire 
spiritual benefits.”! 

A third welfare function was education, 
Many gilds founded and maintained free 
grammar schools so that the working 
man did considerable to keep learning 
alive—and more important—available to 
the rank and file during the Middle 
Ages. 

These examples from many ages and 
countries which have been cited all show 
one common characteristic—that the effort 
of the master in some way other than 
through the barest business of work and 
wages to better the condition of his men 
has always been predicated upon personal 
relationships. They were bound together 
with more ties than just those of work and 
wages. When we add to that the very 
human desire on the part of the master to 
secure as much work as possible from the 
man, or as Boettiger expresses it, exploit 
the margin between what the worker can 
do if he is really interested and what he 
does under ordinary circumstance, we have 
the two fundamental reasons for welfare 
work in all situations. 

With the Industrial Revolution we reach 
the factory system or conditions where 
these personal ties sink to the vanishing 
point, where the master knew least about 
the man and cared little about his manner 


of life; where the new machines promised f 


such profits that he did not need to worty 
much about the efficiency that attention 
to the social and welfare work might have 


1 Ashley, Economic History, pp. 324. 
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added to his workers. In other words he 
did not see that the ‘‘welfare work paid.”’ 

Indeed we hear suggestions of such a 
regime before the Industrial Revolution in 
the branch of production which most 
approached the factory system, namely, 
the. clothiers in the woolen industry. 
There were complaints that the clothier 
oppressed the workers to whom he ‘‘put 
out’’ his work. As early as 1555 clothiers 
had to be regulated by law to keep them 
from oppressing the weavers.” In 1586 
we have notices from Elizabeth's council 
to the local officers to command the 
clothiers in the name of the queen to set 
the unemployed to work. ‘‘It is un- 
fitting that clothiers should at their 
pleasure dismiss their work people, for 
those who have gained in the profitable 
times must now be content to lose for the 
public good till the decay of trade be 
remedied.’’*8 

Two hundred years later in England and 
later still on the continent, with the great 
mechanical inventions, the factory bell 
and the power-driven machine were sub- 
stituted for the self imposed hours and 
the hand power. With the new way of 
doing things there sprang up a new class of 
employers who seemed to have none of the 
milk of human kindness. From 1790 to 
1850 in England the lot of the worker was 
a wretched one. Hours were long. We 
are often told, to impress us with the 
length of hours, that one shift of children 
crawled into the beds just vacated by the 
other shift, so that ‘‘the beds never got 
cold.’’ But after all when there were two 
shifts neither could work more than 12 
hours and most factories worked longer. 
From 5:00 or 6:00 a.m. to 7:00 or 8:00 
p.m., Saturday included, were regular 
hours and with an hour or two extra 
every day in busy times, even extending 

2 Ashley, Economic History, Vol. 1, pp. 233. 

8 Lipson, Economic History of England, pp. 419. 
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to the entire night two or three nights a 
week. The children of the force had to 
clean machinery during the meal periods, 
snatching a bit of food as they worked, 
and spending at least half of Sunday at 
such work. There was a nominal require- 
ment for the parish apprentices of church 
attendance and education which was al- 
most never carried out in the earlier years 
of the mills. The temperature was kept 
at 75 or 85 degrees with more near the 
higher mark, and there were fines for 
opening a window; indeed there were 
fines for every sort of thing. Wages 
rapidly dropped till it took the whole 
family down to tots of five to seven years 
to make bread, while the parish children 
who were apprenticed to the mill or 
mines, though supposed to be at least 
seven, were sent at five.*4 

Living conditions were naturally bad 
because of the rapid growth of small towns 
into cities with the shift of industry to a 
new section. The apprentice children 
were crowded together in the rudest 
barracks with a dirty blanket to sleep upon 
and another to cover with; the houses for 
other employees were cheaply constructed 
hovels or tenements put up by speculators 
to take advantage of the boom of the 
towns, crowded to the limit, some with 
cellars, dark and damp, used for human 
habitations. Sanitary conditions were 
such that cholera and putrid fever were 
common.** 

Workers were treated brutally, es- 
pecially the children. A man stood by 
the gate with a lash or leather strap and 
struck every one who was late; children 
apprentices who were late were often 
whipped from the barracks to the fac- 
tory, so that sometimes they woke 


J. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Laborer, 1790- 
1832, passim. 

6 J. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Laborer, 1790- 
1832, passim. 
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terrified in the middle of the night and 
ran breathless to the factory gate fearing 
that they had overslept; fathers beat 
their own children in the factory to save 
them a worse beating from the overseer. 
In the mines the conditions and the cruelty 
were worse than in the mills because of the 
fi darkness and the dampness and the heavy 
i work. Women and children dragged 
i heavy loads, hitched like mules to the 
awkward trucks, and going on all fours. 
A child of four or five sat alone in the dark- 
ness to tend the trapdoors which con- 
trolled ventilation. Small children were 
used to drag cars of coal through winding 
passages too small for an adult to creep 
along. A visitor seeing a boy with blood 
running down his cheek asked the over- 
seer about it and got the reply that this 
boy was afraid to go through the dark 
passages alone, but that he was more 
afraid of blood, so he, the overseer, just 
threw a small lump of coal lightly at him 
to graze his cheek and let blood and then 
he obeyed !?6 
A dark and terrible picture and with no 
light spots of legal protection—such fac- 
tory laws as were passed not being en- 
forced—and the only one bit of relief was 
afforded by the work of Robert Owen, a 
cotton mill manager and owner. Rising 
from a draper’s apprentice to be an em- 
ployer of labor while a youth of eighteen 
he became acquainted about 1792 with 
Samuel Oldknow’s factory at Marple. 
Oldknow started manufacturing about 
1780 and he had a large establishment 
which was really an industrial community 
combining agriculture and quarrying with 
the mill and having a village to house all 
workers. He had a reputation as a model 
employer for his time, and his mill and 
village probably impressed Owen and 
influenced his experiments.?” In 1800 


26 Ibid. 
27 G. D. H, Cole, Robert Owen, PP- 54755- 
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after several highly successful years ex- 
perience in managing mills, a partnership 
which he had acquired in the New Lanark 
mills required that Owen go there as 
manager. His father-in-law, Dale, the 
previous owner, a strict Calvinist, and 
high type citizen, must have been more 
considerate, more benevolent than the 
average ‘“‘cotton king’’ of the period. 
When the mill burned he had paid the 
wages of the employees till it could be 
rebuilt; he had some provision for the 
education of the many parish children 
there, hours were not over 13 with 13 out 
for meals, and he had clean quarters, good 
food and kind treatment for the children; 
and had started a company store.** Before 
he went to New Lanark Owen had already 
been evolving ideas for the ‘‘government” 
of the mill and the community. ‘‘I say 
‘government’ for my intention was not to 
be a mere manager of cotton mills as such 
mills were at this time generally managed, 
but to introduce principles in the conduct 
of the people which I had successfully 
commenced [in the mills he was connected 
with earlier] and to change the conditions 
of the people who, I saw, were surrounded 
by circumstances having an injurious in- 
fluence upon the entire population of New 
Lanark.’’?® 

One great handicap was the quality of 
the people. Factories were unpopular 
and depended for workers upon the parish 
children apprentices, the poorest of the 
country people from the poorer agricul- 
tural sections, and the lowest stratum of 
city proletariat—all three classes really 
forced into the mills. ‘‘Drunkenness and 
immorality,’’ he tells us, ‘‘were very 
prevalent, thieving common, housing 
conditions disgusting and filth was every- 
where, both in the houses and in the 
28 Ibid., pp. 68. 


2° Quoted from his autobiography by Cole, 
Robert Owen, pp. 69, 
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streets of the village.’"*° The people were 
very religious but of different sects, and 
found that fact ground for quarrels. 
Owen came to the factories of the north 
from the south of England and as such 
was unpopular with the working people. 
They systematically opposed all his 
changes both because of his being a 
“foreigner’’ and because they were inter- 
ferences with their personal liberty. 
With more knowledge of human nature 
than is common he realized that it was 
natural for them to feel the way they 
did, and he was very patient. He did 
nothing revolutionary or suddenly. He 
was always as tactful as possible, and 
since so many of his changes were easily 
appreciated as moves for their benefit and 
comfort as well as reforms that they con- 
sidered interference, he gradually won 
them over. 

Owen closed the private retail shops in 
the village and set up company stores 
which sold at lower prices—milk, fuel, 
and whiskey too—25 per cent cheaper 
than they had been buying them. He 
improved the sanitation by adding astory 
to the houses, so that each family had 
two rooms instead of one, but he also 
wanted them to keep the house clean. 
He stopped them from dumping rubbish 
and refuse in the street, laid off and cleaned 
up the streets, set up systematic collection 
of refuse. To improve matters inside 
the houses he instituted a system of health 
visitors, appointed by the workers, to 
taise the standard of housekeeping. 
These visitors were at first driven from the 
doors but gradually the standard rose till 
New Lanark was easily the cleanest vil- 
lage in the country.*! 

To improve conduct inside the mill 
Owen instituted his famous system of 
“silent monitors,’’ a block of wood a 


© G. D. H. Cole, Robert Owen, pp. 71. 
* Ibid., pp. 78. 
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different color on each of four sides to 
hang near the workplace of each opera- 
tive. The color exposed told of the con- 
duct of that employee for the preceding 
day, black for bad, blue, indifferent, yel- 
low, good, and white excellent, with the 
grading done each day by the superin- 
tendent, and the worker having the right 
to complain about the grade to Owen 
himself. He expresses great pleasure at 
seeing the darker colors gradually give 
way to the lighter.** This device is one 
which, in elaborated and more scientific 
sort of grading, has been instituted by 


. Many modern plants as a means of setting 


up competition between employees. In 
fact all the changes which he gradually 
put in during the first thirteen years of 
his work at New Lanark have either be- 
come standard for many plants or have 
had a vogue and been supplanted by more 
advanced ideas. 

Owen realized that the employment of 
the parish apprentices could never be 
managed satisfactorily, for the authorities 
would send them younger than the law 
prescribed, that is from five to ten years 
instead of from seven to twelve, and so he 
decided to stop taking them. And besides 
he was working out his ideas of education 
which led him to believe that children 
should not work till they were ten years 
old, and so he stopped working any under 
that age. They, along with the other em- 
ployees, worked only ten and a half 
hours exclusive of meals, or twelve in 
all, when other employees were working 
fourteen and some sixteen exclusive of 
meals, with large numbers of children 
between six and eleven.** 

One of the most important reforms he 
instituted was his schools for the children 
of the village. His company store, 
though selling 25 per cent cheaper than 


#2 G. D. H. Cole, Robert Owen, pp. 78-79. 
33 Ibid., pp. 73 £. 
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private stores, made a profit of seven 
hundred pounds a year which he used to 
maintain schools.** His school program 
was based on his firm belief that character 
is made for the individual and not by him 
and that therefore he needed a good en- 
vironment. His predesessor, Dale, had 
had playing fields for the workers, es- 
pecially the children, and Owen went 
further and put play—dancing, singing 
and music and military exercise, into the 
school curriculum. But most of all he 
emphasized moral teaching, conduct and 
character building. His desire to take 
only a moderate profit from the business 
and carry on all ‘these welfare activities 
had caused him to lose partner after part- 
ner, but it was the school that finally 
caused his last and philanthropic Quaker 
partners to force him out because they 
thought he was teaching laziness, wicked- 
ness and infidelity.** 
* Boettiger, Employee Welfare Work, pp. 81. 
% G. D. H. Cole, Robert Owen, pp. 156-162. 
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In his twenty-five years at New Lanark, 
however, he had proved that welfare 
work could be done without sacrificing 
dividends—that it paid. He had proved 
that it would be appreciated by the em. 
ployees who were finally as completely 
‘sold’ on it as he. Indeed why should 
they not be, when they got better wages, 
better houses, a clean village, wages dur- 
ing unemployment, sick benefits, medical 
aid, asavings bank. And he had done all 
this through moral suasion—no pushing 
a man to accept anything he did not want 
to. Last but not least his increasing 
public life had so called attention to his 
model community that it was visited by 
thousands and was known by even more. 
It was a concrete and powerful argument 
for reforms and a pattern for employers 
who might have beneficient inclinations 
but feared the financial consequences. 

(The next paper will take up Owens 
influence on the first American mills, and 
other early experiments in welfare.) 


THE LABOR PROBLEM OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT 


DEXTER MERRIAM KEEZER 


the Supreme Court of the United 
States must arrive somewhere near 
the conclusion that that body of nine 
justices is the most powerful peacetime 
agency of government in this country. 
Standing between the state governments 
and the legislative and executive branches 
of the national government on one side, 
and the Federal Constitution on the other, 
the Supreme Court, through its interpreta- 
tion of that document, prescribes many 
of the most important limits of govern- 
ment, as well as many of its forms. 
Whether such great power should be 


ANY person who studies the ‘record of 


concentrated in such a single small body 
has been the subject of much controversy. 
Both sides of the question have been ex- 
tensively developed, and will receive no 
further exposition here. The fact is that, 
rightly or wrongly, the Supreme Court 
stands close to the helm of government, 
and wields the same sweeping powefs 
which were developed by Chief Justice 


John Marshall and hundred years ago, § 


as well as many which have been dis- 
covered since. It is “‘a going concern” 
and as such has a range of problems not 
directly concerned with the question of 
whether or not it should be allowed to 
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continue in business. One of these, and 
aps the most important, is the labor 
problem of the court. 

Although the burden of its work has 
increased in proportion to the growth of 
the country—or, perhaps more accurately, 
the controversy of the country—the Su- 
preme Court has been altogether unsuc- 
cessful in adapting its methods of produc- 
tion to the increased demand for judical 
wisdom. In order to make a pretense of 
transacting the business presented to it 
the court has resorted to two very old 
fashioned expedients, one of overworking 
its members and the other restricting its 
output. 

In spite of the fact that its personnel 
worked overtime to dispose of 761 cases 
during the October term of 1924, and 
established an unprecedented record of 
691 cases actually considered, the 531 
cases which were left pending at the end 
of the term! constituted a volume of un- 
finished work greater than that which has 
faced the court at the end of any term in 
the last decade. The simple fact is that 
the Supreme Court, as at present con- 
stituted, has more business than it can 
handle without the introduction of labor- 
saving devices. 

It is a body of old men. Since 1880 
the average age of the justices has never 
been less than sixty years; the court 
has several times attained an average age 
of sixty-seven years; and at present, in 
spite of the addition of the youthful 
Justice Stone who is only fifty-two years 
of age, the average age is sixty-four years.” 
The Carnegie Foundation of the Advance- 


| | Figures from the Office of the Clerk, United 

States Supreme Court, Capitol Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

* Figures compiled from the Reports of the United 
States Supreme Court, and the Apendix to “The 
Supreme Court in the United States History,’ by 
Charles Warren; Little Brown, & Co., Boston, 1922. 
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ment of Teaching reports that in states 
having teachers pension systems the most 
general age of retirement is sixty years.* 
During the past forty-five years the Su- 
preme Court, as a body, has at all times 
been beyond the age when teachers are 
presumed to have earned a rest from 
toil of a type which is far less exacting 
and less far-reaching in its immediate 
results than that of the Supreme Court 
Justices. 

While the Supreme Court has continued 
to be composed, for the most part, of 
aged men who might be regarded as 
eligible to the comforts of retirement after 
lives of strenous legal activity, the judicial 
duties which it has to perform have be- 
come continually more oppressive. Dur- 
ing the last decade, as the result of a 
speeding-up process, the court has actually 
considered an average of five-hundred and 
forty-two cases annually, over two-hun- 
dred and twenty-five more than the 
average which it considered annually — 
during the ten-year period from 1885 to 
1894, and over one-hundred and forty 
more than the annual average from 1905 
to1914.4 Inthe past fifty years the court's 
production in the matter of cases con- 
sidered has practically doubled. The 
working force has not been increased, 
and, if age is any index, its strength and 
vitality has not been enhanced. 

The facts in the case indicate either one 
or both of two unfortunate conditions. 
Either it is a simple example of exploiting 
judicial labor, or else the justices are 
slighting the quality of their product to 
obtain mass production. Of course, there 
is the third possibility that the members 
of the earlier courts were not fully oc- 


® The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City. Bulletin 12; p. 71. 

‘ Figures compiled from the Reports of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, 1880-1924; Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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cupied, but there are no facts to support 
such a view. 

Of these conditions suggested by the 
statistical record of the court, it would 
seem that each obtains. While some of 
the justices, it is reported, manage to 
escape without a great deal of labor, 
others keep not only themselves, but a 
substantial corps of assistants working 
under high pressure to complete the tasks 
assigned; and there is ample evidence that 
a number of the justices have lives of toil, 
which, in the light of their years and 
modern standards of humane treatment, 
are cruelly burdensome. 

But while some of the members of the 
court are being hurried to their graves by 
being overworked, and even more serious 
condition is found in the quality of the 
output. While once upon a time the 
court followed the practice of explaining 
all of its decisions, and assigning the 
reasons therefor, it now is forced to 
handle many of the questions presented 
to it with little more than a casual judi- 
cial gesture. In spite of the arduous 
labors of the justices, the organization of 
the labor force of the court is so anti- 
quated that it cannot keep pace with the 
great volume of business at hand, and so 
has to restrict its output by conferring 
upon many cases no more than a cursory 
review and a memorandum decision. 

Quite regardless of whether one agrees 
with a particular decision, it has a quality 
of greater usefulness and is a better product 
when supported by the reasons underlying 
it. During the term of October, 1924, 
however, under the pressure exerted upon 
its inadequate machinery, the court 
handed down written opinions in only 
two hundred and seventy-one of the six 
hundred and ninety-nine cases which it 
considered. 

Of the cases which were summarily 
handled three hundred and sixty-four were 
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writ of certiorari, the rules in regard to 
which permit the court to exercise the 
right of review at its discretion. This 
type of procedure, which substitutes judi- 
cial discretion for the absolute right of 
review, was greatly extended at the last 
session of Congress in an attempt to relieve 
the labor problem of the court. Under the 
new legislation, all but five or six classes of 
cases from the federal courts, including 
certain constitutional questions, are now 
reviewable by the Supreme Court on writ 
of certiorari, or, in other words, as suits 
its inclination. 

If, in a now greatly expanded class of 
cases,® the Supreme Court believes the 
issues involved in a particular controversy 
to be of enough public importance to 
watrant review it will command that the 
record be forwarded to it for considera- 
tion. If the court is not impressed by the 
possible importance of the case it will 
deny the application for a writ of cer- 
tiorari. ‘“The important thing’’ in such 
a proceeding, according to one student of 
the law, ‘‘is to catch the eye of the court 
and impress it with the propriety of taking 
jurisdiction of the case. . . . . It may 
be said of the new act that it puts a 
premium on the ‘scarlet word.’’"* With 
the opportunity to have Supreme Court 
review of many classes of cases resting 
in the discretion of that body, the problem 
becomes one, at least in part, of dressing 
the facts in sufficiently flashy raiment to 
catch the eye of an over-busy group of 
justices. 

It should be noted that when Supreme 


§ See Act of February 13, 1925, effective May 13, 
1925. ‘‘An Act to amend the Judicial Code, and to 
further define the jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals and the Supreme Court, and for other 


poses. 
* Paxton Blair; Columbia Law Review, April, 1925; 
P- 407. 
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Court review by writ of certiorari was 
introduced in 1914’ it marked an expan- 
sion of the jurisdiction of that body. 
State courts, some of them charged with 
being reactionary, had been declaring 
state legislative enactments unconstitu- 
tional as in conflict with the federal con- 
stitution. Under the theory of law which 
prevailed at the time it was assumed that 
if the state court had sustained the federal 
government there was no need for review 
by the federal courts. The interest of 
the federal government had been ade- 
quately protected. In order to prevent 
the possibility of having state supreme 
courts completely paralyze certain state 
legislative programs by the citation of 
conflict with higher federal authority, 
it was devised that the United States 
Supreme Court could, at its discretion, 
extend its right of review to this class of 
cases. Now, in the endeavor to cope 
with the labor problem of the court 
this same device of optional review is 
employed to reduce the number of cases 
which must be considered as a right of one 
of the parties, and to increase greatly the 
measure of discretion allowed to the court. 
Thus the arrangement which was used to 
check the arbitrary exercise of power by 
the state courts is used to expand the range 
of unsupervised discretion allowed to the 
federal Supreme Court. 

Although the number of cases con- 
sidered will probably not decline as a re- 
sult of the extension of this discretionary 
power, in most cases the court will simply 
be required to take brief note of the con- 
troversy involved, and decide to review or 
not to review the proceeding as suits its 
inclination. In other words, the striking 
power which the court already exercises 
is now enhanced to a point where it can 
quite generally decide what cases it will 
consider. 


738 Statutes at Large 790, (1914) amended by 39 
Statutes at Large 727 (1916). 
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While such a procedure provides one 
method of adjusting the labor problem 
of the court—that of allowing it to 
restrict much of its business as it sees fit— 
and permits it to adjust its judicial output 
to its facilities, it would seem to be an 
unfortunate expedient in that it accom- 
plishes absolutely nothing in the direction 
of increasing the productive capacity of 
the court to meet the legitimately in- 
creasing demands upon it. It stabilizes 
output by leaving litigants in many im- 
portant controversies, formerly entitled 
to Supreme Court review, to gamble not 
only on what the decision of that body 
might be, but also on whether the court 
will deign to consider the matter at all. 

The important question, which has not 
yet been faced in the attempt to relieve 
the over-burdened Supreme Court justices, 
is that of providing means for meeting 
the increased demand for its services 
without introducing restriction of out- 
put at judicial discretion as a guiding 
principle. 

At least two methods of procedure, 
either of which would seem to be more 
satisfactory than the present device of 
allowing the justices to regulate important 
parts of their judicial stint to suit their 
convenience, might be employed. The 
most obvious would be to increase the 
size of the court, but, apart from other 
cogent reasons for avoiding such a move, 
it might be well urged that the amount of 
disagreement in a body of nine members 
suggests that the diversity of opinion in 
a larger body would be paralyzing. 

The other method, and one which 
should have most helpful results, is that 
which is generally employed when there 
is a desire to increase the output of an 
establishment without increasing the 
working force or unreasonably burdening 
it, namely, the introduction of specializa- 
tion. To be sure, the Chief Justice, ac- 
cording to report, seeks to assign cases to 
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specialists, or conveniently capable of 
becoming such, the principle cannot be 
carried very far. 

The cases presented to the court, with 
a certain number of exceptions, may be 
divided into rather definite classifications, 
and were it possible to have those cases 
handled by persons eminently conversant 
with the particular subjects involved, 
there would be a chance of solving the 
labor problem of the court without ap- 
pealing to such a dodge as that of allowing 
it to take or leave cases as it sees fit. 
If, as the cases are at present handled in 
their detailed aspects by individual jus- 
tices, they could be referred to a justice 
not casually but continually concerned 
with problems of the same general type, 
there might well follow not only a clari- 
fication of decisions on that subject which 
would reduce the amount of controversy 
requiring the attention of the court, but 
also an increase in well reasoned opinion 
on the subject. 

During the October term of 1924 no 
less than six justices wrote decisions in the 
specialized field of bankruptcy, for want 
of a jurist pre-eminently qualified for that 
type of work, while seven tried their 
hands at cases in which the principal point 
at issue was a question of taxation. When 
anti-trust laws, for thirty-five ‘years a 
source of confusion and doubt, were 
involved, decisions were written by almost 
as many members of the court as there 
were cases. Justice Stone spoiled a ‘per- 
fect record for dispersion of limited judi- 
cial resources by writing two decisions on 
the subject at the-end of the term. All 
of the other cases involving the federal 
anti-trust laws were written by different 
justices. 

In the case of common cafriets, on the 
contrary, virtually all of the decisions 
Were entrusted to Justice Butler, and 
similarly, although all members of the 
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court considered the question in connec- 
tion with decisions of which it was an 
incidental element, the problem of the 
adjustment of interstate and intrastate 
commerce classifications was left largely 
to Justice Brandeis. While the former, 
when appointed as a member of the court, 
was criticised as reactionary and the latter 
as ‘‘dangerously’’ liberal, it is an assured 
fact that the decisions written by them 
in fields in which they have expert knowl- 
edge have a degree of merit which could 
never be attained merely by good intentions. 

As long as the justices of the Supreme 
Court are chosen with reference to general 
attitude on social problems, political 
affiliations, or personal considerations, 
without reference to the needs of that 
body for expert knowledge, it will 
probably have to meet its labor problem 
by dodging the duties assigned, by over- 
working the aged justices, or by turning 
out quite a bit of second rate product. 
If, however, by grace of a super-President 
and a super-Senate, it were possible to 
man the court with regard to its specific 
needs for specialized knowledge, there 
would be less occasion for the vague and 
uncertain procedure now being extensively 
employed, and a reasonable likelihood 
that the decisions would be more valid for 
being better advised. 

While it is within the province of ‘the 
legal profession to indicate the lines along 
which specialization should be developed,* 
economists and social scientists generally 
have a definite collateral interest. Their 
work is affected in a major degree by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. An im- 
provement in the technique of handling 
the problems involved is consequently an 
advance in social science generally. 


® A court without a justice specially trained in 
such federal court specialties as admiralty, bank- 
ruptcy, and patent law must suggest itself to lawyers 


as being ill-balanced from the legal point of view. 
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The industrial revolution, which 
brought amazing wealth and technical 
knowledge and mechanical energy, has 
plunged our economic life, now too big 
and complicated for human administra- 
tion, into anarchy and unparalleled waste. 
Through the lack of regional planning on 
a wide scale we have allowed the most 
short-sighted self-interest to exploit the 
continent, make our cities nightmares of 
confusion and peril to life, and pervert 
scientific discovery to the uses of private 
profit. This ‘‘Dogma of Business First,”’ 
declares Stuart Chase in the September 
Harper's, means unthinking and unre- 
lenting greed, and until it is smashed by the 
public ownership of natural resources and 
public concern for the economic welfare 
of wide-spread communities we shall con- 
tinue to squander our heritage and be less 
happy than our ancestors of a century or 
moreago. ... . Mr. Chase, developing 
the same theme in the Nation for September 
1, strikes a poor balance between the city 
life of today and life in a New England 
village in 1800. 


Minimum wage acts for women are 
having hard sledding these days in 
the courts. Their extinction, however, 
would not greatly affect the position of 
women in industry, thinks Valeska Bari 
in the October Yale Review. Children 
of the emotional progressive movement 
which began in 1911, these acts attempted, 
in theory, to run counter to certain fixed 
laws of economics, but in practice they 
have been administered very cautiously, 
moving with the current of the past 
fifteen years’ prosperity. The efforts of 
the unions to secure a shorter working 
day for women are proving more success- 
ful, and the still newer idea of mass 
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production, which recognizes labor as a 
consumer who will return high wages to 
industry in purchases, is likely to prove 
still more so. 


How to resolve the deep conflict in the 
educated woman's life between ‘“Home- 
Making and Careers’’? Her training gives 
economic independence, ambition in her 
work, and a high standard of living, 
which can seldom be successfully com- 
bined with marriage and family cares. 
The choice of either alternative means 
impoverishment of the individual's life 
and the community's loss of children or 
useful talents. This dilemma, thinks 
Louis I. Dublin in the September Aslantic, 
has been caused largely by the unpractical 
nature of women’s education; and if we 
recognize home-making as a major pfo- 
fession, train all women for it, encourage 
co-education, and make it easy for married 
women to work, if only for part time, out- 
side the home, education will soon cease 
to be a device, as it now is, for discovering 
out best stock and sterilizing it. 










Since the turn of the century population 
begins to press relentlessly on land. The 
opulence of the last few generations, with 
their great unfurrowed prairies, has gone 
forever. We shall soon have to give up 
eating meat and drinking wine, extend the 
limits of arable land to the uttermost, and 
intensify yields from areas now cultivated. 
When scarcity actually approaches, points 
out Sir Daniel Hall in the October Scientific 
Monthly, farming will again become 4 
paying occupation, but in the nearet 
future, while the drift to the cities con- 
tinues and farms are abandoned, a painful 
period of economic and social pressure 
may be looked for, 
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PSYCHIATRY: OLD AND NEW 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Psycuotocica Heauinc. By Pierre Janet. New Aw Inrropucrion to Osyscrive PsycnopaTHoLooy. 
York: 1925, 2 Vols., 1265 pp. $14.00. By G. V. Hamilton. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 

ProsteMs or Parsonauity. Studies Presented to Dr. 1925, 354 Pp. $5.00. 

Morton Prince. Edited by C. MacFie Campbell Practica Cuinicat Psycutatry ror StupENTs AND 


et al. New York: Harcourt, 1925, xiii, 434 pp. PRACTITIONERS. By Strecker and Ebaugh. Phila- 
——m delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1925, xvi, 


Taz New Psycnorocy: How Ir Arps anp Inrsrzsts. 375 PP- $4.00. 


Hysteria. By Ernst Kretschmer. Washington: 
By E. Boyd Barrett. New York: P. J. Kenedy, Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 


1925, ix, 358 pp. $3.00. 1926, Vv, 120 pp. $2.00. 

Man: His Maxino anp Unmaxino. By E. Boyd  Egsays un Psycnoparmonocy. By William A. White. 
Barrett. New York: Seltzer, 1925, ix, 268 pp. Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
$3.00. lishing Company, 1925, x, 140 pp. $2.00. 
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Srupres uw Psycuiatry, Vol. II. By Members of the 
New York Psychiatric Society. Washington: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 


1925, 233 pp- $2.00. 
PsycnorneraPy. By E. W. Taylor. Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1926, 53 pp. $1.00. 

Socta Aspscts or Mentrat Hyorens. By F. E. 
Williams, A. Myerson, W. E: Fernald, C. MacFie 
Campbell, Arnold Gesell and Jessie Taft. With 
A Foreword by J. R. Angell and an Indroduction 
by M. R. Davie. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925, viii, 150 pp. $1.60. 


Pierre Janet is the dean of French 
psychopathologists. Like Boris Sidis and 
Morton Prince in the United States, he 
has rested content with the development 
and elaboration of the technique of 
hypnosis, suggestion and reéducation, 
first systematically established by Bern- 
heim and Charcot. He has made no 
serious effort to master the newer dynamic 
psychiatry associated with Freud, to say 
nothing of the advances made in psycho- 
analysis since the enunciation of the basic 
elements in the Freudian technique. In- 
evitably, his account of the history and 
methods of psychiatric technique is 
colored by his views and practices. There 
is no adequate survey of the emergence of 
the Freudian movement or of the very 
important post-Freudian developments. in 
psychotherapy. Likewise, in his volu- 
minous description and appraisal of the 
various contemporary methods of ‘/psy- 
chological healing’’ he devotes only a 
few pages to psychoanalysis, which he 
obviously misunderstands and quite in- 
adequately appraises. Only about ‘half 
of the first volume is devoted to a strictly 
historical survey of the development of 
psychotherapy. The remainder of the 
two volumes is given over chiefly to a 
description of psychiatric methods. As 
he does not deal in any adequate fashion 
with the most important and revolu- 
tionary aspects of contemporary psychi- 
atry, this methodological discussion is 
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rather unsatisfactory. The work is of 


value chiefly as an account of the natute 
and achievements of pre-Freudian psy- 


chiatry. For this service the book has § 


no rival either in the competence of the 
author or in the comprehensiveness of the 
treatment. It was a task which needed 
fulfilment, but no one should confuse its 
execution with the complete history of 
psychiatry, which still remains a desidera- 
tum on the scale of Janet’s work. Janet's 
volumes should be supplemented by Fritz 
Wittels’ Sigmund Freud. 

The memorial volume to the distin- 
guished American psychiatrist, Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince, is a highly miscellaneous col- 
lection of valuable papers on diverse sub- 
jects in psychology, psychiatry and 
neurology. They cover a large number of 
subjects, ‘ranging from highly specific 
problems in mental disease to the psycho- 
pathology of handwriting and witch- 
craft. At least four types of writers 
appear among the contributors: psychol- 
ogists with little apparent knowledge of 
psychopathology, psychiatrists of the 
old or static school, organic neurologists, 
and the up-to-date dynamic psychiatrists 
of the Freudian or neo-Freudian groups. 
In some cases the same subject is covered 
from ‘both the anti-Freudian and the 
Freudian points of view. Part IV is toa 
large degree a symposium upon the 
merits and defects of psycho-analysis. 
Beyond doubt the greatest value of the 
volume lies in the fact that the informed 
reader can here discover a representative 
exhibit or cross-section of the state of 
psychiatry in the world today, as the 
contributors are drawn from Europe 4 
well as the United States. The book 
should also be of value to the psychiatric 


social worker, as most of the papers deal | 


with general problems and large issues 
rather than with detailed and technical 
problems in neurology and psychiatry. 
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The two books by Dr. Barrett are credi- 


table popular statements of the newer or. 
dynamic psychology by a Jesuit scholar, . 


Proper formal obeisance is made to Catho- 
lic dogmas and to the venerable doctrine of 
free-will, but this does not seriously inter- 
fere with the author's assimilation or 
application of many of the more vital 
principles of even such advanced schools 
as the Freudians. The rhetoric of the 
author is the rhetoric of Augustine, 
Aquinas and Cardinal Hayes, but his psy- 
chiatry is that of the dynamic psychol- 
ogists and endocrinologists. While this 
thetoric will greatly irritate many of the 
extreme free-thought group, it is of im- 
mense practical value, as it will help to 
make modern medical psychology palata- 
ble to great numbers of Catholics who 
need its ministrations. Indeed, the au- 
thor suggests that Catholic priests would 
profit greatly by an intelligent cultivation 
of psychiatry for application in the con- 
fessional and elsewhere. The following 
quotation from the New Psychology admira- 
bly illustrates the approach of the author, 
and the method whereby he escapes to 
some extent from the repression of eccle- 
siastical dogmas: 


To the Christian mind sublimation is impossible 
without the grace of God. How can, for instance, 
the strong sex-proclivities of men and women be 
turned in an orderly way into other useful channels, 
such as humanitarian work, or literary and artistic 
work, unless the will be strengthened by God's 
gtace to control sublimation? 

If the foregoing limitations of the psycho-analytic 
method are borne in mind, we have no difficulty in 
conceding its value and importance as a natural aid 
inpsycho-therapy. . . . . First it is of great utility 
in dealing with those forms of nerve trouble in which 
the natural and the supernatural do not clash, in 
which the origins of the neurosis are-not due to 
depravity of heart, and where there is no sublimation 
necessary of the kind that demands a change in moral 
conduct. Even in cases where moral conduct is 


involved, psycho-analysis, in the hands of a good 
Catholic neurologist, can be made to work’ in per- 


In the second 


fect harmony with religion. . . . . 
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place, psycho-analysis bas brought about the 
analysis and classification of sex-phenomena, and has 
laid the basis for a science of sex... . . In the 
third place, psycho-analysis helps patients suffering 
from mental trouble to understand themselves 


Here is surely more wisdom and tolerance 
than has often been evidenced by Protes- 
tant physicians or by agnostic neurologists 
of the static and structural schools. 

Dr. Hamilton's book. is a courageous 
effort at a synthesis of behavioristic and 
dynamic psychology as applied to the 
treatment of nervous and mental diseases. 
It is symptomatic of the most promising 
tendency now apparent in both psychology 
and psychiatry. Specifically, Dr. Hamil- 
ton achieves a considerable degree of suc- 
cess in linking up and exploiting the major 
contributions of endocrinology, behav- 
ioristic. psychology. and psycho-analysis 
in the service of psychopathological diag- 
nosis and psychotherapy. While this 
book is necessarily a first effort at syn- 
thesis, it is the prediction of the reviewer 
that a decade hence it will be looked upon 
as one of.the truly pioneer works which 
pointed the way to the psychiatric con- 
cepts which will be generally accepted by 
the great majority of competent specialists 
in this field. It is gratifying to note that 
though he is a behaviorist Hamilton 
relinquishes. the Watsonian verbal hos- 
tility to psycho-analysis and admits that 
much which divides the two schools is 
merely a matter of terminology and 
nomenclature. If men like Hamilton 
can purge Freudianism of its mysticism, 
and behaviorism of its somewhat rigid and 
static mechanism, both psychology and 
psychiatry will be mutually enriched and 
chastened. The book is particularly val- 
uable for sociologists and social workers 
on account of the collection of cases and 
the full and unusually sane chapter on 
sex behavior. 
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The manual by Drs. Strecker and 
Ebaugh is a clear and elementary reference 
book which will be of the greatest value 
to the psychiatric social worker who 
desires a brief and reliable classification 
and description of the symptomatology, 
diagnosis, prognosis and treatment of the 
major neuroses and psychoses. The only 
important rival of the book is White's 
Outlines of Psychiatry, which is more up-to- 
date in its psychiatric concepts but rather 
more technical and difficult. There are 
some startling omissions in the book, as, 
for example, the failure to note the highly 
revolutionary work of L. Pierce Clark in 
connection with the pathogenesis and 
treatment of epilepsy. 

Dr. Kretschmer’s valuable monograph 
on hysteria is in its aspirations similar to 
the book by Dr. Hamilton. Kretschmer 
endeavors to coérdinate the explanations 
of hysteria which have been offered by 
the psychological and the neurological 
schools. There is no doubt that his 
treatise will do much to promote syn- 
thesis, understanding and tolerance in 
approaching the complex problem of the 
hysterias. Dr. White’s Essays in Psycho- 
pathology represents a collection of his sug- 
gestive miscellaneous papers, the most 
valuable of which are Chapters I on 
“Existing Tendencies, Recent Develop- 
ments and Correlations in the Field of 
Psychopathology,’ and Chapter VII on 
“The Significance of Psychopathology for 
General Somatic Pathology.’’ The least 
convincing are Chapters V and IX on 
‘Primitive Mentality and the Racial 
Unconscious.’ The collection of papers 
given before the New York Psychiatric 
Society is of real value for the sociologist, 
as a number of them deal with highly con- 
crete problems, such as difficult children 
and delinquency in the light of psychia- 
try. From the standpoint of psychiatric 

science perhaps the two most important 


papers are those by L. Pierce Clark and C. 
McFie Campbell on the mechanisms and 
therapy of manic-depressive cases. Dr. 
S. E. Jelliffe’s paper, ‘‘A Neuropsychiatric 
Pilgrimage,"’ is of great interest as pro- 
viding a history and description of neuro- 
psychiatric theories and practices in Europe. 

Dr. Taylor's little work is an excellent 
elementary introduction to the history 
and concepts of psychotherapy. He in- 
cludes within that term not only the treat- 
ment of mental and nervous diseases, but 
also the importance of psychological con- 
siderations in general medical practice. 
The brochure constitutes an admirable 
introduction to Dr. Campbell's Present- 
Day Conception of Mental Disorders, which 
appeared earlier in the same series. 

Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene is a 
composite work by seven eminent au- 
thorities. It is probably the most suc- 
cessful effort to date in the way of a 
clear and elementary indication of the 
bearing of psychiatry upon social prob- 
lems and social work. It links up mental 
hygiene in admirable fashion with prac- 
tical sociology. Dr. Frankwood Wil- 
liams’ general introductory paper is an 
excellent untechnical statement of the 
fundamental concepts and mechanisms of 
dynamic psychology, well illustrated by 
concrete cases. 

The books reviewed above are, we may 
hope, symptomatic of the future in this 
field. They indicate, for the most part, 
a tendency towards the relinquishment of 
the narrowness and bitterness of the 
special schools of neurology and psychia- 
try, and a willingness to investigate and 
exploit the special merits of each of the 
diverse modes of approach to the study 
and treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. They also manifest the equally 
salutary trend towards the sociological 
exploitation of this indispensable psy- 
chiatric material. 
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DOUGLAS FRYER 
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Teachers College; Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education No. 122, 1922, ror p. 
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McFarlane, University of London. Monograph 
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75 P- 
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John L. Stenquist. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 
130, 1923, IOI p. 
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Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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Orriczs Worx, Baszep on AN ANALYsIs OF CLERI- 
cat Opzrations. By Allen M, Ruggles. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 148, 1924, 85 p. 

. Comtecz AcHIEVEMENT AND VocationaL Erri- 
ciency. By Bessie L. Gambrill. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 121, 1922, 100 p. 

. Tests ror VocationaL GumIDANCE oF CHILDREN 
TuirTgen To Sixteen. By Herbert A. Toops. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 136, 1923, 159 Pp. 

. Tas PERMANENCY OF THE VOCATIONAL INTERESTs OF 
Juntor Hics Scnoor Purus. By E. E. Franklin. 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Education, No. 8, 1924, 63 p. 


Experimental psychology, in its investi- 
gation of individual differences, has by 
common consent come to be called mental 
Measurements and this branch of psychol- 
ogy has developed out of due proportions 
to its time of inception, some 25 years ago. 
The refinement of statistical methods is 
primarily responsible for this and it is in 
the application of statistics to the study of 
Mental traits that the monographs re- 
viewed here are outstanding pieces of 
research, 


1. Dr. Moxcey’s monograph, a study of 
“Some Qualities Associated with Success 
in the Christian Ministry,’’ includes, 
first, an investigation carried out among 
the New York and New York East con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, second, a study of graduates from 
three Methodist Episcopal theological 
schools and, finally, a study of the 
estimated values of curriculum subjects 
in college and theological training. 

In the study of the achievements of 
those in the Christian ministry it is found 
that four abilities are definite factors in 
the work: (1) sermon ability, (2) pastoral 
ability, () executive ability, and (4) 
evangelistic ability. Congregations pay 
salaries in proportion, first, to ‘executive 
ability,’’ second, ‘‘sermons ability’’ and 
last ‘‘pastoral ability’’ as shown by the 
following correlations: 


Salaries with sermon ability 

Salaries with pastoral ability 

Salaries with executive ability.... +-0.9316 
Salaries with evangelistic ability.. +-o.801 


The writer concludes that the church 
which desires to increase its membership 
should seek first of all a pastor with execu- 
tive ability and, second, pastoral ability. 
Evangelistic ability has less influence on 
the increase of the church membership 
than either of these. Perhaps the chief 
conclusion from this study is that types of 
achievement listed in the printed annual 
report, ¢.g., contributions to missions, 
Sunday school attendance, etc. are found 
not to be those by which the minister's 
“‘success’’ is judged. 

In the study of the Theological school 
graduates it is found that this “‘executive 
ability’’ is closely related to general in- 
telligence and the conclusion is drawn 
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that success in the ministry depends more 
on general ability to work with ideas 
and people and the chance to develop 
these abilities through a varied curriculum 
than upon any particular specific trait or 
traits of character. 

2. In ‘A Study of Practical Ability’’ Dr. 
McFarlane has examined several testing 
devices of mechanical or practical ability 
as distinguished from ‘‘general intelli- 
gence."’ The several tests: (1) wheel- 
barrow, (2) cradle, (3,) frock and coat, (4) 
painted cubes, (5) Healy’s puzzle-box, 
(6) McDougall’s plunger apparatus, ap- 

ar to test separate mechanical abilities 
between which the correlation is not high. 
They form, however, a group of tests for 
the field which the writer wishes to 
term “‘practical ability,’’ which does not 
correlate highly with general intelligence 
and which boys are found to possess to 
a much higher degree than girls. 

3. Dr. Stenquist has reported extensive 
and pioneer researches covering a period of 
several years, commencing as early as 
1915 and involving considerable experi- 
mentation in the U. S. Army in 1918, 
upon the ‘‘Measurement of Mechanical 
Ability.’’ The tests, for which numerous 
trial experiments and revisions are re- 
ported, deal specifically with the world of 
objects as distinguished from words. 
They are considered to be tests of *‘general 
mechanical intelligence and manual apti- 
tude’’ in the sense that they test trade 
promise rather than trade skill. 

Two kinds of materials are used in the 
tests: (1) For the ‘‘Assembling Tests’’ 
actual disassembled objects are put to- 
gether; (2) The ‘‘Picture Tests’’ call for 
judgment as to what parts belong to- 
gether and include questions of mechanics 
and machines. These tests have been 
scaled and their reliability compares 
favorably with other tests. Correlations 
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between the separate tests and with 
criteria are reported as follows: 


Assembling Test No. I 
and Assembling Test 


Assembling Test I and 

Manual Training and 

Science Teachers’ 

Ranks. Between..... +0.80 and +0.90 
Picture Test I and Picture : 

Test II. Between.... +0.68 and +0.88 
Picture Test I and As- 

sembling Test I. Be- 

og EE OP EEE +0.45 and +-0.85 
Picture Test II and As- 

sembling Test I. Be- 

PO ooh a5 be 4h 2 ows +0.45 and +0. 85 
Picture Test I and Shop 

Rank. Between..... +o.50 and +0. 85 
Picture Test II and Shop 

Rank. Between..... +0.45 and +0.85 


It is the writer's conclusion that a high 
score in the picture tests is an indication 
of general mechanical aptitude. Com- 
pared with five tests of general intelligence 
the relationship measured is shown by the 
following correlations: 


Composite general intelligence 


score and Assembling Test I..... +0.23 
Same and Assembling Test II...... +0. 338 
Same and Picture Test I.......... +0.52 
Same and Picture Test II.......... +0.64 
Same and combined score of four 

DOTA, cs:ncid sot bneeseiekcdanace +0.21 


That these tests measure abilities differ- 
ent from those measured by general or 
abstract intelligence tests is clear. An in- 
dividual’s position in general intelligence 
is shown to be largely independent of his 
position in mechanical intelligence. Itis 
found ‘‘that at least 40 per cent of the 
pupils from a typical school, who are below 
average in general abstract intelligence, 
are above average in the kind of ability 
required in the four mechanical tests.” 
These tests of “‘general mechanical it 
telligence and ability’’ are in wide usage 
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and recognized as the leading tests in 
this field of concrete expression. 

4. China offers a distinct problem in the 
development of psychological tests because 
of her numerous dialects and different 
methods of instruction. This makes a 
widespread use of language tests imprac- 
ticable and the development of non- 
verbal scales from which are eliminated 
language and schooling factors inevitable. 
Psychological tests are now being experi- 
mented with in China, but Chinese educa- 
tors foremost in the introduction of the 
measurement movement are confronted 
with the problem of procuring suitable 
nen-verbal testing materials. It is to 
meet this problem that Dr. Liu has 
developed the ‘‘Chinese Non-Verbal In- 
telligence Examination’’ described in his 
monograph. Combining the most useful 
elements from recognized American non- 
verbal tests he has assembled and given 
preliminary standardization a non-lan- 
guage group test with several alternate 
forms. The norms are to be established 
in China and the final standardization will 
take place there. 

5. In ““Trade Tests in Education,”’ Dr. 
Toops analyzes the means of testing voca- 
tional abilities in their relation to the 
guidance and training of students of 
vocational schools. The Army trade tests 
are found to fulfill the requirements to 
measure final trade proficiency and skill 
at any point in its development. Differ- 
ent methods of examinations are experi- 
mented with and the adaptation of the 
“one-word-answer’’ question to trade 
school examinations is shown to be 
feasible. A trial of tests of trade 
Capacity or promise is added, rounding 
out the study of the problem. In this 
monograph an adequate foundation is 
laid for the use and further development 
of measures of vocational abilities applica- 
ble to the reorganization of vocational 
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school curricula, the guidance of voca- 
tional school students throughout their 
training and the better selection of gradu- 
ates of vocational schools by industry. 

6. Dr. Ruggles’ inquiry into ‘A Diag- 
nostic Test of Aptitude for Clerical 
Work,”’ has been restricted to tests made 
up of samples of actual clerical duties 
devised after a thorough ‘‘job analysis’ of 
clerical operations. The tests, six in 
number, are based upon six fundamental 
clerical operations: (1) checking for same- 
ness, (2) comparing, (3) locating alpha- 
betically, (4) classifying and sorting, 
(5) tabulating, (6) computing arithmeti- 
cally. They were standardized upon eight 
different types of clerks, totalling 188 
and employed by several firms. Super- 
visors’ ratings were used as criteria. 

The tests appear to be aptitude tests or 
tests of promise to a higher degree than 
trade tests or tests of proficiency. They 
have a wide range of applicability as selec- 
tive instruments for the clerical occupa- 
tions. While they have not been given to 
inexperienced applicants and the records of 
these individuals followed for several years 
to check the value of the tests as measures 
of clerical aptitude, there is every indica- 
tion that these tests stand as much chance 
of prophesying clerical ability as any 
clerical aptitude tests in existence. 

7. In an investigation into the question 
of whether college prepares for vocational 
achievement, Dr. Gambrill has deter- 
mined the relationship between vocational 
efficiency of college graduates, as measured 
by their income twelve and one-half 
years after graduation, and undergraduate 
achievement, as measured (1) by scholar- 
ship and (2) by extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. The subjects were members of a 


single class, 1903 (563 men and 590 
women), baccalaureate graduates of eleven 
colleges. 

No set of measures offers any justifica- 
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tion for the prediction of future vocational 
achievement from college grades. Corre- 
lations are reported as follows: 





College grades and income for men in 


learned profession... . . Wis apes ay +0.20 
Same for men in business.......... +0.03 
Same for all men... 2.0 .se.scse0 +o.11 


College grades and income for 
women in teaching, business, 
social and religious work........ +0.15 


From these figures it is evident that no 
close correspondence exists between under- 
graduate scholarship of baccalaureate stu- 
dents and their vocational success as indi- 
cated by income twelve and a half years 
after graduation. 

Between the extra-curriculum activities 
and vocational success correlation coeff- 
cients of +0.21 for men and of +0.31 for 
women were found. For all occupations, 
excepting law and the ministry, the cor- 
relations between the extra-curriculum 
activities while in college and income 
twelve and one-half years after gradua- 
tion are higher than between scholarship 
and income. This differences is partic- 
ularly marked in the case of business. 
The relation between vocational success 
and extra-curriculum activities appears to 
be somewhat closer than the relation 
between vocational success and scholar- 
ship. 

8. Dr. Toops’ monograph upon tests for 
vocational guidance reports an attempt to 
devise tests for the prediction of fitness 
for various careers in children of teen-age. 
The following three groups of vocational 
activities were chosen for study and the 
combination of tests given is recommended 
for their testing: 


(1) Ability to deal with ideas and the symbols 
of ideas. The I. E. R. Arith.-Re. Test 
and any standard intelligence test are 
recommended. 
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(2) Ability to deal with things and mechanisms, 
The Stenquist Assembling Test for boys 
and the I. E. R. Assembling Test for girls 
are recommended. 

(3) Ability to deal with clerical items and 
procedure. For the higher level of ability 
the I. E. R. General Clerical Test, C-r 
and for the lower level the I. E. R. Clerical 
Test C-2 are recommended. 


These tests have been given a pre- 
liminary standardization as a battery in 
an endeavor to estimate their predictive 
value for immediate use. In addition, 
a thousand boys and a thousand girls of 
the graduating elementary school grade 
have been tested and will be followed in 
school and industry in an endeavor to 
study the actual correspondence between 
the prediction made by the test scores and 
the future life histories of the children 
tested. As it stands the test of ‘‘ability 
with ideas’’ corresponds very satisfac- 
torily with success in school work and 
book-learning in general. The boys’ test 
for ‘‘ability with things’’ corresponds 
well with success in shop work in schools. 
The same is true of the girls’ test for 
‘ability with things.’’ The two tests of 
“ability with clerical items’’ have not a 
clear predictive value. The higher level 
test seems to be largely a test of general 
intelligence. 

g. The purpose of Dr. Franklin's study 
has been to ascertain the permanency of 
the vocational interests of pupils entering 
the junior high school. More than 1600 
individuals were included in the study, to 
whom were given two general intelligence 
tests, two tests of special abilities and, at 
four different periods within a year, an 
interest questionnaire. 

The permanency relations between the 
original questionnaire and the final ques- 
tionnaire administered one year later are 
as follows: 
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305 61.1 per cent permanency 
430 70.8 per cent permanency 
735 66.7 per cent permanency 


showing a slightly higher degree of per- 
manency for the girls than for the boys. 
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The writer concludes that ‘‘the vocational 
interests of junior high school pupils 
show a very high degree of permanency 
over a period of at least a year—and that 
a critical one.”’ 


WHAT PRICE IMPERIALISM? 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 4s VIEWED FRoM GENEVA. 
By William E. Rappard. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925. Pp. x, 228. $2.50. 

Tae Lawiess Law or Nations. By Sterling E. 
Edmunds. Washington: John Byrne & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvi, 449. 

Tae Prosiem or InrerNationat Sanctions. By D. 
Mitrany. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1925. Pp. viii, 88. 

Castes aND Wirewess. By George A. Schreiner. 
Boston: The Staratford Company, 1925. Pp. 269. 
$2.50. 

Dottar Dreromacy. By Nearing and Freeman. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1925. Pp. xi, 353. 

American Forgion Investments. By Robert W. 
Dunn. New York: The Viking Press, 1926. 


Pp. xi, 421. 

Tas Conquest or THE Pui.ippings sy THE UNiTED 
States. By Storey and Lichauco. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1926. Pp. xi, 274. 

Tas Destiny or a Contrvent. By Manuel Ugarte. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1925. Pp. 
xxi, 296. $3.50. 


Americans have developed a pleasing 
sense of isolation from the intrigues and 
plots of old world diplomacy. While we 
claim by right the sole interpretation of 
The Monroe Doctrine and have perhaps 
codperated in China's disintegration under 
the Open Door policy, we are not troubled 
by many questionable acts and policies of 
European states. Especially have we 
escaped the archtype of secret diplomacy— 
the League. 

Here is a random group of books that 
ought to serve to reorient the thinking of 
those Americans who care to understand 
international realities. Professor Rap- 
pard’s volume of lectures delivered at the 


Institute of Politics is as fair as interpreta- 
tion of the League as is to be found. His 
intimate acquaintance with its operation 
through his work on the Mandates Com- 
mission makes his reflections on its 
achievements and failures doubly per- 
tinent. He treats the League’s activities 
under three heads—the League to execute 
the Peace Treaties, the League to promote 
international codperation, and the League 
to outlaw war. Each aspect of the 
League's work during the last six years 
falls into one of these categories, and 
he describes briefly and clearly what has 
been accomplished under the guidance of 
League officials or the leadership of the 
national spokesmen in Assembly and 
Council. The account is not all on the 
credit side of the League and Professor 
Rappard does not hesitate to assess the 
blame on those who have retarded or 
vetoed the League's policies in such cases 
as Corfu and some of the mandate ques- 
tions. In speaking of the national atti- 
tudes of various countries, he says, ‘If we 
should attempt to group the States within 
the League according to their views as to 
its essential purpose, we might distinguish 
three main classes, whose ruling policies 
might be respectively characterized by 
the mottoes ‘Security first,’ ‘Peace first,’ 
and ‘Justice first’!"" He is optimistic of 
the League’s ultimate if gradual develop- 
ment into an instrument of real inter- 
national codperation, ‘‘by the process of 
corporate integration, by which any social 
group, no matter how loosely organized, 
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always results in the creation of an entity 
somewhat different and distinguishable 
from its constituent parts.’’ What he 
calls the ‘‘very beneficent factor of inter- 
national contagion’’ will draw all, the 
nations to follow the leadership of those 
who desire peace and justice first. Alto- 
gether, Professor Rappard has contributed 
one of the most important books in Eng- 
lish to the growing literature of the 
League. 

What Dr. Rappard discusses in connec- 
tion with the Geneva Protocol, is analyzed 
in greater detail in Mitrany’s ‘‘The 
Problem: of International Sanctions.’’ If 
there is any curb to imperialism in law, the 
question of means of enforcement against 
aggressor states certainly lies at the root of 
the problem. The last five years have seen 
a great number of proposals of all kinds 
and from all sources dealing with sanc- 
tions. The author of this pamphlet 
worked closely with the American Group 
under Professor Shotwell on the Security 
Treaty, and his discussion ranges around 
the legal points involved in the Draft 
Treaty and the Geneva Protocol. It is an 
interesting and careful treatment of these 
points—but the actualities of international 
intercourse sometimes render the best legal 
position untenable. 

To the vindication of this attitude, 
Sterling E. Edmunds, a Washington at- 
torney, has set himself. To Mr. Ed- 
munds, there is ‘‘a complete oppugnancy 
between the prevailing system of the Law 
of Nations and the free progress of man as 
a moral and social being.’’ His chapters 
have the orthodox titles, and deal with the 
law of peace, war and neutrality, but their 
content is a startling reminder that. facts 
are just about what we are. looking for, 
For the author uses the most eminent 
writers and the current documents to 
preach from his text. The Law of. Na- 
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tions is indeed Lawless as it is portrayed 
by him. His strictures do not lack in 
positiveness; for instance, “‘the inherent 
vice of the so-called Society of Nations 
(lies in its) fraudulent organization of 
ruling politicians throughout the world, 
disguised and glorified as sovereign, that 
is, Omnipotent states, whose power no 
people can limit.’’ He denies altogether 
the Austinian concept of law, and thus 
lays a foundation for his thesis that inter- 
national law is merely the law of might. 
Mr. Edmunds has written an interesting 
brief for the negative, suggestive of many 
new and significant approaches to the 
problems of the relation of law to practice 
in international affairs. It is to be hoped 
that it will be read by some of the ma- 
jority—such dissents by those who know 
the law are often the most convincing 
logic for change. Mr. Edmunds’ calculus 
is of a different—and a cogent—order 
from that used by the more orthodox 
publicists. It would perhaps have been 
more persuasive had his enthusiasm for his 
point of view not led him to use extreme 
statements of it to punctuate his argu- 
ment. Despite an over-intensity of style, 
he has, nevertheless, made an incisive 
criticism of contemporary complacency 
as to the validity of current practices 
sanctioned by the law of nations. 

As a case in point, Mr. Schreiner's 
“Cables and Wireless’ is the only avail- 
able text on the international status of 
these two forms of communication. Mr. 
Schreiner discusses not only the technical 
aspects of cable and radio development, 
but delves into their importance in wat. 
and. peace.. He traces the. international 
competition that preceded and followed 
the War; to control means of communica- 
tion. All kinds of reasons have been 
advanced why states should control their 
own means of communications—political, 
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commercial, strategic, sentimental, and 
for propaganda. Mr. Schreiner points 
out how the German cables were cut, and 
how even the radio may suffer in war time 
by enemy action. What could be clearer 
evidence of the human folly—if legal 
validity—of the rule of law which sanc- 
tions the obliteration of means of contact 
and communication between peoples? 

Nearing and Freeman’s ‘Dollar Diplo- 
macy’’ is a case study in the American 
brand of imperialism. As the authors say, 
“This process of discovering foreign 
markets, of establishing permanent foreign 
economic interests and of exercising politi- 
cal pressure upon the regions in which the 
economic interests exist, has found its 
chief expression in: Europe, yet it is not 
peculiar to any nation, but corresponds to 
a certain stage in the development of 
economic surplus.’’ As a cultural phase 
of American growth, expansion is not a 
new phenomenon, but until the end of the 
century we were able to acquire the 
territories necessary to satisfy ‘‘manifest 
destiny’’ within the continent. Now, for 
twenty-five years, we have been engaged 
in a quiet but persistent push outwards 
which bids fair to thrust us into the race 
for empire the more energetically because 
of the strategic bases we have already 
acquired. 

But, as the authors point out, this 
process has shifted from the attempt to 
control the ‘‘backward races’’ politically 
to the more subtle—and more durable— 
domination of their resources and utilities 
through loans. Financial imperialism 
has supplanted political. In the process, 
as Professor Rippy points out elsewhere 
(in his introduction to The Destiny of a 
Continent), ‘“‘North Americans virtually 
control, officially or unofficially, the 
politica! and economic life of fourteen of 
the twenty Hispanic-American republics.”’ 
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And our expansion, economic and finan- 
cial, has reached into Africa and Asia as 
well, not to mention the influence of the 
war debts on our relations to Europe. 

These developments the authors trace 
in a seties of highly objective chapters 
with such headings as Economic Penetra- 
tion, Spheres of Influence, Political ‘“Regu- 
lation,’ Armed Intervention, Acquisition 
without Annexation,—Conquest and Pur- 
chase—phrases strangely reminiscent of 
the prewar technique of imperialism as 
practised by our predecessors in secret 
diplomacy. They confine their own 
opinions and judgments to a final chapter 
on The Evolution of American Imperial 
Diplomacy. Their conclusions seem tem- 
perate in the light of the facts they have 
marshalled in their survey of our im- 
perialistic policies. And they have in- 
cluded a very complete bibliography and 
a number of the important documents to 
illustrate their account. ‘‘Dollar Diplo- 
macy’’ will become the American counter- 
part of Hobson's classic, ‘‘Imperialism.”’ 
It is the most important guide book to 
American expansion yet published in 
English. Perhaps the recent flurry over 
rubber and other foreign ‘‘monopolies’’ 
will intrigue a few more Americans into 
reading this matter of fact story of our 
own adventures in imperalism—it would 
not be too high a price to pay. 

Dunn's “American Foreign Invest- 
ments’’ is the first—and till 1926, it will 
prove the definitive—study of American 
financial expansion overseas. He is even 
more coldly analytical than the authors of 
“Dollar Diplomacy," for he does no more 
than collect the totals and distribution of 
investments abroad, and adds the con- 
tracts themselves. More than half the 
book is devoted to these interesting and 
significant evidences of the way capital 
penetrates the life of the countries it 
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invades. ‘“The export of capital’’ is too 
tame a phrase to describe its restless search 
for new fields to exploit. Mr. Dunn's 
volume will give the reader the most 
realistic idea he can gain anywhere of the 
economic and political implications of 
financial imperialism. It is an indis- 
pensable book both for its painstaking and 
thorough collection of data and the objec- 
tivity of the treatment. He leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, 
or find them elsewhere; he supplies the 
facts for the ‘‘first census of our expatri- 
ated dollars’’ to the four quarters of the 
world, and leaves the bankers themselves 
to tell what they are doing there. 

Moorfield Storey belongs to that little 
group of fearless anti-imperialists of 
Spanish War days who did not hesitate to 
voice their disapproval of taking the 
Philippines. With Mr. Lichauco he has 
written the account as it stands twenty- 
five years after. And it is not a pleasant 
one to read. Thoroughly documented, 
this is not the tirade of a politician, but 
the reasoned argument of a former Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 
The author's conclusion that ‘‘their (the 
Philippines’) conquest and retention were 
due to the influence of a comparatively 
few men who, caring nothing for Ameri- 
can principles or the interests of either the 
Filipinos or their own countrymen, have 
sought to make money for themselves at 
the expense of both,” is amply sub- 
stantiated by the documents and speeches 
which they quote. And their indict- 
ment of the American policy in the 
Philippines during the war of con- 
quest and since is none too severe in the 
light of the facts. This account of our 
first adventure in imperalism should be 
reprinted by the government as an intro- 
duction to Carmai Thompson’s report— 
when it becomes available. 
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Fortunately for those of us who have 
not visited Latin America to learn at 
first hand how the South Americans feel 
about us, more of their writings are be- 
coming available in English. Manuel 
Ugarte, one of the foremost publicists of 
the Argentine, and one of the most bitter 
opponents of our policies, in ‘“The Des- 
tiny of a Continent’’ recounts the events 
of his tours of propaganda against ‘‘the 
Yankee Peril’’ and quotes liberally from 
his own and others’ writings to illustrate 
the state of mind which he, at least, found 
well nigh universal throughout Latin 
America. Professor Rippy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago contributes an intro- 
duction in which he says, ‘‘Americans of 
the United States should be concerned 
first and foremost to know what our 
Latin neighbors are thinking of the 
policies of our government and of our 
masters of finance and our captains of 
industry. If the notions of these neigh- 
bors are erroneous, they should of course 
be corrected, but we can do little till we 
know what these notions are.’’ No 
doubt many of Mr. Ugarte’s notions are 
erroneous, but they are widely held and 
they ought to be known. And some, 
perhaps, are ideas of events refracted 
through different lenses from those with 
which we are accustomed to view our own 
policies. They are certainly a useful ad- 
dition to our all too meagre literature of 
Latin American opinion. 

These samples from the growing sheaf of 
material about the course of empire, 
political and financial, are indications of 
the increasing emphasis on the realities 
in international affairs. We are beginning 
to have our facts available before it is 
too late to use them in the next crisis. 
Books such as these may not become best 
sellers—they are the very best ammunition 
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(and it is dry) for blasting away ignorance 
and prejudice in world relations. 
P. B. 


Community OrGanization. By Jesse F. Steiner. 
New York: The Century Company, 1925, x, 395 


pp. $2.25. 
Systems or Pusitic Wetrars. By Howard W. Odum 


and D. W. Willard. Chapel Hill, N. C., The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1925, vii, 
- 302 pp. $2.00. 


The two books under consideration in 
the present review have this much in 
common that they are both based on the 
solid reality of practical experience rather 
than simple expressions of the authors’ 
points of view. Indeed this is so much the 
case in Community Organization, at least, 
that another recent reviewer criticised 
it as an expression of post-war deflation. 
It is deflation of much of the high-sound- 
ing phraseology that passed for guides to 
community organization when we were 
all engaged in making a world fit for 
heroes to live in; but it is the sort of 
deflation that is needed if there is ever to 
be any community organization at all. 

One has only to compare Dr. Steiner's 
chapter titles with those of some of the 
earlier books. Contrast his careful analy- 
sis of the community programs, accom- 
plishments, limitations and possibilities 
of the Central Council of Social Agencies, 
the American Red Cross, Community 
Service, Inc., etc., with 1920 discussions 
headed The Inclusive Program, From Delib- 
tration to Action, Keeping The Program 
Human, to cite from a book at hand pub- 
lished in that year, and the difference 
is evident. A difference all in favor of 
1925 if facts and study mean anything at 
all. There is less hyperbole in Steiner, 
but far more common sense. 

In the preface to his book Dr. Steiner 
tells us that the intends to discuss the 
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whole community organization movement 
“in a systematic and comprehensive man- 
ner,’’ and that is exactly what he does. 
In Part I he discusses the factors that make 
community organization necessary, briefly 
but adequately: Part II takes up the vari- 
ous types of community organization in 
detail; and Part III the various theories 
underlying community organization. He 
concludes with a description of the type of 
training that is needed for leadership in 
this field and with a refreshing discussion 
of the limitations of the community 
movement, limitations which were un- 
realized five years ago. 

It is difficult to pick out the high lights 
in a book of this nature. It is all good 
and yet because of its scientific and analytic 
mature and its restrained (‘‘deflated’’) 
style and the author’s mastery of the 
whole field one part does not stand out 
above another. To the reviewer, at 
least, the evaluation of the work of the 
different angencies in Part II was particu- 


larly helpful, especially the treatment of 
the Red Cross and the Public Welfare 


Movement. The author’s own first-hand 
experience with both types of effort ap- 
peats throughout the discussion. It is 
evident that Steiner is no arm-chair or 
swivel-desk community organizer. Pos- 
sibly that is one reason why his treatment 
is lacking in philosophic optimism. 

As a text for classes Community Organiza- 
tion fills a very real need. It is clearly 
and logically written, has an excellent 
bibliography, and a good set of topics 
for class discussion. For the reader whose 
life work or avocation lies in community 
work it is equally worth while. If the 
forthcoming books on The Social Workers 
Library are of equal merit we shall be 
fortunate indeed. But one minor criti- 
cism; and that not of the author. Could 
not a book that almost inevitably will 
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have hard usage be somewhat more 
firmly bound? 

Systems of Public Welfare consists of a 
series of essays, many of them scarcely 
more than analytical tables, plentiful and 
helpfully ornamented with charts dealing 
with the organization of various states. 
Dr. Odum opens the book with a discus- 
sion of the philosophy back of the new 
public welfare movement in the United 
States, followed by a succinct summary of 
the history of the public welfare move- 
ment by Miss Breckinridge. The body 
of the book is taken up with analyses of 
typical state agencies presented very 
clearly by Mr. Willard. Dr. Odum adds 
a careful study of the Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina plans and Mr. Jensen and 
Mr. Mayer study the county and the city 
as units in public welfare administration. 
A discussion of the unique function of the 
Massachusetts Planning Boards and an 
unusual feature, for a book of this type, 
at least, a reproduction of a radio debate 
between four prominent Massachusetts 
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Social Work Executives on the establish- 
ment of a federal department of public 
welfare, conclude the book. There is 
also printed along with the latter a trans- 
cript of two of the bills by which such a 
department is proposed; both of which are 
at present under consideration. 

The Chapel Hill Press has rendered a 
real service in collecting this material in 
permanent form. It is very definitely a 
manual and for the most part has value 
only as reference material dealing with a 
specialized field. But in that field it 
stands alone. It is a very hopeful sign 
for real progress in the varied fields of 
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measures before it is too late. One does 
not find in this work any specific contribu- 
tions of note; but one is impressed with 
the wealth of solicitous consideration 
that is lavished on every controversial 
point. Every possible aspect of the many 
problems considered is given due weight 
and turned about to be looked at from all 
angles. It is cautious, candid, and im- 
bued with a strong but restrained desire 
for racial advance. It is a veritable 
encyclopaedia of thought on all aspects of 
eugenics and will find a wide use because 
of its comprehensiveness and the general 
soundness of its treatment. 

The five lectures in Our Present Knowledge 
are of some value as popular presentations 
but add little to what is generally known. 
Perhaps the most important are those 
dealing with the inheritance of sex, the 
inheritance of acquired characters and the 
relation of heredity to cancer. The last 
two lectures make it highly plausible 
that heredity plays a large rdle in pre- 
disposing individuals to cancer. 

Newman's little book is an outgrowth 
of the Scopes trial, being an answer to the 
demand for a popular presentation of the 
accepted proofs of evolution and the status 
of controverted points at present. Those 
familiar with the same author's Readings 
will not find it useful. 

Professor Kelley has brought his well- 
known mathematical ability to bear on the 
question of the relative importance of 
nature and nurture in accounting for the 
individual idiosyncrasies of children of 
selected age groups. His problem is to 
find, first, the extent of the difference of 
a child from the norm of his age group 
with respect to abilities or achievement 
in certain subjects, and, then, to deter- 
mine the value of the nature and of the 
nurture factor in accounting for this differ- 
ence. He is thus able to conclude that 
children are less alike than adults, but 
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that schooling: makes them more alike in 
most school subjects. The study is diffi- 
cult reading; very obscurely written in 
places; the value of the method not very 
patent on-first reading; and on the whole 
it does not appear to be a very useful 
contribution. 

Miss Hildreth’s study is of interest 
although the results are not very signifi- 
cant. From a study of several groups of 
orphan children reared in asylums she is 
able to show that the resemblance of sib- 
lings is considerable; that it is about the 
same for school records as for intelligence 
tests; that the resemblance is about the 
same whether the siblings are reared apart 
or together. She draws the conclusion 
that this resemblance must be due to 
heredity. 

Mongrel Virginians is an authentic ac- 
count of the manners and customs of a 
stock composed of low-average whites and 
Indians with a fair sprinkling of Negro 
blood. It represents a deal of painstaking 
study of family histories, and presents 
anew the general picture of low-grade 
humans with which some earlier studies 
had made us familiar. It adds nothing 
to our knowledge in any precise way. 
The authors imply by their title that it 
is the mixing of blood that accounts for 
the low quality of the social life of these 
people; and this impression is accentuated 
by the references toward the close to the 
Virginia law designed to prevent the cross- 
ing of races. At the same time they also 
point out in one passage that it was not 
cousin marriages or close consanguinity 
that accounted for the low quality in 
certain strains. They might equally well 
have made it perfectly clear that it was 
not the crossing of the races that was 
responsible for the low quality. The 
stocks were all of inferior quality to begin 
with, only an: occasional individual 
seemed to introduce a note of soundness 
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and energy. In the light of modern 
biology it is possible to assert that it is 
neither consanguinity nor the crossing 
of distant races that leads to degeneracy. 
One wonders whether this work is in- 
tended to increase race animosities by 
intensifying the delusion that the crossing 
of low-grade whites with high-grade 
negroes will further debase the whites. 
There are in fact a considerable number of 
white strains in this country that would 
be greatly elevated by the infusion of some 
of the better blood of the Negro race, 
although the rule may, and doubtless 
does, run the other way. 

One cannot praise too highly the four 
volumes of the papers presented at the 
Sixth International Neo-Malthusian and 
Birth Control Conference. These four 
volumes deal respectively with the Inter- 
national Aspects, Problems of Over- 
population, the Medical and Eugenic 
Aspects, and the Religious and Ethical 
Aspects of Birth Control. They, to- 
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gether with the comprehensive volume of 
papers from the 1924 meeting of the 
American Statistical Association as edited 
by Dr. Dublin, give a purview of most 
aspects of the population problem. The 
papers are far from equal merit in any of 
these five volumes. Space does not per- 
mit their detailed analysis. Suffice it to 
say that all of them will hereafter con- 
stitute an essential part of any working 
bibliography of population. 

The little book by Blacker, being an- 
other of the To-day and To-morrow Series, 
written specially for the English public, 
surveys all the arguments for and against 
and expands into a discussion of the im- 
possibilities of world peace until popula- 
tions have been brought under control. 
At the end he combines as the best na- 
tional ideal, not fighting capacity and 
power of industrial competition, but an 
Optimum population and applied rules 
of eugenic reproduction. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK NOTES 


HARRY E. 


METHODOLOGICAL 


Surverinc Your Community. By Edmund S. 
Brunner. New York: Doran, 1925, 109 pp. 
$1.00. 


Methodological suggestions for study- 
ing the problems of the rural church and 
the rural community. 


Puiippine Stupigs iv MentaL MgasureMENT. By 
Manuel L. Carreon. Yonkers: The World Book 
Company, 1926, xiv, 175 pp. $1.80. 


An important analysis of the applica- 
tion of the most approved mental tests to 
representative groups of Philippine school 
children. 


Maxine Sociat Science Srupims. By Emory S. 
Bogardus. Los Angeles: J. R. Miller, 1925, 105 
Pp. 50 cents. 


BARNES 


An excellent guide to advanced under- 
graduate and beginning graduate students. 
Should be in the hands of every member of 
a sociological seminar. 


Human Expgrience. By Viscount Haldane. New 
York: Dutton, 1926, xi, 233 pp. $2.00. 


An effort at a philosophical and psy- 
chological approach to the study of the 
nature and meaning of human experience. 


HISTORICAL 


Srupy Gurpe For Prosiems iy American History. 
By L. A. Ely, E. King and M. J. Stormzand. 
San Francisco: Wagner Publishing Company, 
1926, 180 pp. 


An ingenious book of exercises for 
elementary students, based on Beard and 
Bagley’s History of the American People. 
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A Saort History or THe American Pzopie, 1492- 
1860. By Robert G. Caldwell. New York: 
Putnams, 1926, x, 520 pp. $3.50. 


The first volume of a progressive and 
well written college textbook in American 
history. 


Tas Risk or tHe American Pzoptz. By Roland G. 
Usher. Garden City: Garden City Publishing 


Company, 1926, xix, 413 pp. $1.00. 


An interestingly written survey of the 
whole period of American development, 
constructed along conventional lines. 
One of the early volumes in the inter- 
esting experiment of a ‘‘Dollar Book 
Series.”’ 


Taz Srory or Our Country. By Ruth West and 
Willis Mason West. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1926, xxiv, 578 pp. $2.50. 


A progressive and courageous manual 
for high schools. Archaic on the matter 
of the causes of the World War. 


Uncommon Awmer'cans. By Don C. Seitz. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrin Co., 1925, 328 pp. 
$2.50. 


An interesting series of biographical 
studies of original and variant Americans. 


Good for the ‘“‘Babbitaria’’ and Hundred 
Percenters. 


Tar Unrrep Sratgs anD Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy. 
New York: Knopf, 1926, x, 401 pp. $4.00. 


An accurate and thorough study of 
diplomatic relations, inadequate only on 
the twentieth century phases. 


Tas Srupent’s History or Irgtanp. By Stephen 
Gwynn. New York: Macmillan, 1925, 320 pp. 
$2.00. 


A popular mildly nationalistic narrative 
history, conventional as to subject-matter. 
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Aw Ovuriins or Mopsrn Hisrory. By H. L. Hos- 
kins. Garden City: Doubleday, Page, 1925, xi, 
138, pp. $1.50. 


A complete and thorough syllabus. 
Conventional in attitude, and thoroughly 
antiquated on war guilt outline and 
references. 


Tas Szrayzsvo Crme. By M. Edith Durham. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1925, 208 pp. 73. 6d. 


The most thorough account of the 
assassination plot which precipitated the 
World War. Presents the evidence 
against the Serbian army and civil govern- 
ment. 


Tae Camsrincs Ancient History. Edited by Bury, 
Cook and Adcock. New York: Macmillan, 
1923-. Vol. III, 1925, xxv, 821 pp. $9.00. 


A continuation of this monumental 
series, this volume treating the history of 
the Near Orient from about 800 to 500 
B.C., emphasizing the Assyrian Empire 
and its relationships. 


MgsoporaMia: THe Basytonian AND Assyrian Civi- 
nization. By L. Delaporte. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf Co., 1925, xvi, 371 pp. $5.00. 


A much needed survey of the social 
history of Mesopotamia in the great 
History of Civilization Series. 


Tas Azcgan Crviization. By Gustave Glotz. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1925, xvi, 422 


Pp. $5.00. 


The first thorough account of the re- 
cently discovered pre-Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. A volume in the History of Civili- 
zation Series. 


Ancrent Greece at Worx: An Economic History 
or Greece. By Gustave Glotz. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1926, xii, 402 pp. $6.00. 


The first comprehensive work on this 
subject in any language. A recent volume 
in the History of Civilization Series. 
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Tue Size or tHe Siave PoputaTion at ATHENS 
DURING THE FirrH AND FourtnH Centuries Bz- 
rore Cxrist. Urbana: University of Illinois, 


1925, 136. $1.75. 


An excellent monograph estimating the 
number of slaves as one-half that of the 
total free population. 


Tre Barsarian Invasions oF THE Roman Empire. 
By James McBride. Boston: The Stratford Co., 


1926, iii, 196 pp. $2.00. 


A brief conventional summary, not to be 
compared with volume I of the new edi- 
tion of Bury’s History of the Later Roman 
Empire. 


TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS oF THE Mippie Aczgs. 
Edited by A. P. Newton. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf Co., 1926, vii, 223 pp. $4.00. 


A composite work of great value as a 
contribution to medieval intellectual and 
cultural history, and to an understanding 
of the background of the discovery of 
America. 


A History or Western Evrorg. Vol II. By James 
Harvey Robinson. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1926, xii, 780 pp. $3.00. 


The completion of the revision of this 
classic manual which revolutionized the 
college teaching of European history. 
The new edition is much more extensive, 
and a vast improvement as to subject- 
matter. It contains much more material 
on social, cultural and intellectual history. 


Facrors iv Mopern History. By A. F. Pollard. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, xi, 287 pp. 
$3.00. 


A. reprinting of one of the most sug- 
gestive interpretations of the passage 
from medieval to modern times, which 
stresses the economic and social factors 
involved. 


A History or Russia. By S. F. Platonov. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925, ix, 435 pp. $3.50. 


A translation of a very useful, but some- 
what dry and conventional Russian 
marual, 


Tae Great Hisrortans. By K. Bell and G. M. Mor- 
gan. New York: Macmillan, 1925, xvi, 349 pp. 
$3.25. 

A consecutive history of England com- 
piled from extracts taken from the leading 
conventional historians who have dealt 
with English history. 


A History or Enctanp. Vol. I. By Hilaire Belloc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1925, xiii, 421 


pp. $4.00. 

The first volume of a Catholic interpre- 
tation of English history. It deals with 
the period from 55 B.C. to 1066 A.D. 
Will be salutary reading for English 
Protestants. 


Tae Pionzers or THE Frenca Revorution. By M. 
Roustan. Boston: Little, Brown Co., 1926, 302 


pp. $4.00. 

A stimulating statement of the relation 
of the French philosophes to the French 
Revolution. The author holds that the 
philosophes strongly influenced the coming 
of the Revolution. 


Factors rv American History. By A. F. Pollard. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, vii, 315 pp. $2.50. 


A suggestive interpretation of the lead- 
ing trends in American history by one of 
the most original of living English his- 
torians. 


A History or THe.Unirep Srares since, THe Crvin 
War. ByE. P. Obherholtzer. Vol. III, 1872-78. 
New York: Macmillan, 1926, x, 529 pp. $4.00. 


Another volume in the brilliant con- 
tinuation of McMaster’s History of the 
People of the United States by McMastet's 
disciple. 
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From Tris to Empims. By A. Moret and G. Davy. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, ‘xxx, 371 pp. 
$6.00. 


The most thorough study yet made of 
the transition from tribal to civil society. 
The anthropological views are somewhat 
of the old-fashioned or classical variety. 
A laze volume in the History of Civiliza- 
tion Series, of value to the historian, 
anthropologist and sociologist. 


Lire AND Lasor iv Mopern Evrops. By G. Renard 
and G. Weulersse. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926, xvi, 395 pp. $6.00. 


The best single volume treatment of 
European social and economic history 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies. A late volume in the History of 
Civilization Series which fills a real gap 
in the English literature of economic 
history. 


Tae History or Human Society. By Frank W. 
Blackmar. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1926, xii, 512 pp. $3.00. 


This book represents an admirable 
ambition to execute a brief social history 
of the western world, but the author was 
not equipped for the task by a mastery of 
modern scholarship in the field. Hence, 
the excellent general plan is marred 
throughout by anachronisms and in- 
accuracies such as the Aryan Myth, the 
antique theory of Teutonic political in- 
stitutions and their influence, the theory 
of origins of modern times with the 
Renaissance and Reformation, and an 
inadequate conception of the place and 
importance of the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Revolutions. 


Tas Economic Deveropment or Mopern Evrops. 
By F. A. Ogg and W. R. Sharp. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926, xvi, 861 pp. $4.00. 


A new and up-to-date edition of the 
standard manual in the field. 


Jsrrenson. By Albert Jay Nock. New York: Har- 
court, 1926, 340 pp. $2.75. 


A brilliant work, stressing Jefferson's 
agrarian interests and sympathies. 


Tas Maxino or Inpia. By Yusuf Ali. London: 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1925, pp. xvi, 318. 10/6 net. 


This history of India from the earliest 
times to the present contains descriptions 
of geographical, racial and cultural ele- 
ments entering into the Indian complex. 
The work is, however, for the most part 
a chronicle of political, military, legisla- 
tive and diplomatic facts. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Tae Crry or Tae Sacrep Watt. By T. A. Willard. 
New York: The Century Co., 1926, xvi, 293 pp. 
$4.00. 


A geographical and archeological survey 
of the interesting and important excava- 
tions in Yucatan. 


BIOLOGICAL 


Disgass Prevention. By H. H. Waite. New York: 
Crowell, 1926, xi, 667 pp. $4.50. 


A thorough manual on diverse phases of 
preventive medicine. Of particular value 
to social workers and public health offi- 
cials. 


La Prorscrion Soctate pg 1a Sant. By G. Ichok. 
Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1925, 420 pp. 20 francs. 


A comprehensive French work on public 
health methods and measures. Contains 
and elaborate bibliography. 


InpusrriAL Poisons in THE Unrrep Srarss. By 
Alice Hamilton. New York: Macmillan, 1925, x, 


59° Pp. $5.00. 


A competent and thorough survey of an 
important technical problem. 
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Taz Conquast or Cancer. By H. W. S. Wright. 
New York: Dutton, 1926, 82 pp. $1.00. 
An excellent brief survey of the progress 
in cancer therapy. 


Tue Evouution or Man Scrensrricatty Disprovsp. 
By William A. Williams. Published by the 
Author: Camden, N. J., 1925, 123 pp. $1.00. 


An amusing Fundamentalist spasm. 


Tue Evotution or Anatomy. By Charles Singer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925, xii, 209 pp. 
$4.00. 

A thorough and expert history of 
anatomy from the beginnings to Harvey. 


Tae Growrts or Brotocy. By W. A. Locy. New 

York: Holt, 1925, xiv, 481 pp. $4.00. 

An excellent history of biology to the 
modern period. Forms the logical intro- 
duction and supplement to the author's 
Biology and Its Makers. 


PoputaTION AND Its Distrisution. Compiled by J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New York: 4th 
ed., 1926. $7.50. 

A compendium of information giving 
population by counties and cities, income 
tax returns by counties, retail and whole- 
sale dealers by trades, chain stores, etc., 
with maps. 


Tae Gist or Evotution. By H. H. Newman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926, 154 


pp. $1.50. 

A brief, simply and clearly written 
statement of the findings of modern biol- 
ogy by a recognized authority. 


PSYCHOLUGICAL 
Psycnotocy: A Srupy or Menrar Activity. By 
H. A. Carr. New York: Longmans, 1925, v, 
432 Pp. $3.00. 
A clear elementary college manual, by 
a moderate behaviorist who follows the 
conventional categories in his organiza- 
tion of material. 


An Outing or Genzrat Psycnotocy. By Robert H. 
Gault and Delton T. Howard. Longmans, 1925, 


V, 474 Pp. $3.00. 

An up-to-date eclectic work, contain- 
ing valuable material on applied psychol- 
ogy and the history of psychology. 


Frve Lecrurgs on THE Prostgm or Minp. By G. W. 
Cunningham. Austin: University of Texas, 1925, 
120 pp. $1.50. 

A somewhat archaic approach to psy- 
chological issues from the standpoint of 
philosophy. 


Tas Lire or Minn. By E. Jordan. Indianapolis: 
Laut, 1925, 323 pp. $2.00. 
An untechnical and somewhat philo- 
sophical survey of the field and problems 
of psychology. 


Business Power tHRoucH Psycnotocy. By Edgar 
James Swift. New York: Scribners, 1925, 397 pp. 
$3.00. 

A more than usually competent effort in 
the seductive field of business psychology. 
A work by a trained professional 
psychologist. 

A Tuegoretica, Basts or Human Benavior. By 
Albert P. Weiss. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams 
Co., 1925, xv, 428 pp. $3.50. 

Perhaps the clearest general statement 
of the extremely important behavioristic 
point of view in psychology. 


Catpren’s Socia, Concerts. By Hyman Meltzer. 
New York City: Teachers College Publications, 


1925, Vii, 91 pp. $1.00. 

An important and competent methodo- 
logical investigation, of real importance 
for educators, sociologists and psycho- 
analysts. 


Prorgus on THE Furure or Inreiiicence. By Ver- 
non Lee. New York: Dutton, 1925, 63 pp. 


An interesting discussion of the place of 
reason, intelligence and genius in the 
solution of human problems, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


Turty-Ninta ANNuaL Report or THE Bureau oF 
American Ernnotocy. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1925, 636 pp. 


This report is devoted to an elaborate 
description of the Osage Rite of Vigil, by 
Francis La Flesche. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO THE ETHNOLOGY oF THE KwakIvTE. 
By Franz Boas. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1925, 357 Pp. $4.00. 


Translations, dealing particularly with 
customs and beliefs relating to names, 
marriage and economic practices. 


ManxIND, NaTIoN AND InprvipuaL From a Linouts- 
tic Pornt or Virw. By Otto Jespersen. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925, 223 pp. 
$2.00. 


An interesting socio-psychological ap- 
proach to fundamental philological prob- 
lems. 


Taz CaitpHoop or tHE Wortp. By Edward 
Clodd. New York: Macmillan, 1925, xiii, 240 
pp. $1.25. 

A new edition of one of the pioneer 
introductions to anthropology. Still one 
of the best books for a beginner. 


Taz Micration or Symsors. By D. A. Mackenzie. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, xvi, 219 pp. 
$4.50. 

An interesting exercise in the Graebner- 

Elliot Smith theory of cultural diffusion. 


Race and History. By Eugéne Pittard. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, xxiii, 505 pp. 
$6.00. 

Tue Popes or Asia. By L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, vii, 271 pp. 
$4.00. 

Taz Aryans. By V. Gordon Childe. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, xiii, 221 pp. $4.00. 


Three late volumes in the History of 
Civilization Series which will be reviewed 
at length by Professor Hankins in a later 


issue. Pittard’s book is of particular 
value. Childe’s volume is an interesting 
but dubious exhumation of a corpse which 
might better have remained undisturbed. 
Buxton's book is an excellent survey of 
the subject. 


Tae Dawn or Manxinp. By H. O. Whitnall. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1924, xv, 278 pp. 
$3.00. 


A semi-popular account of the origins 
of man and his pre-literary history. 


Acoma, Taz Sxy Crry. By Mrs. William T. Sedg- 
wick. Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 


1926, xiv, 314 pp. $4.00. 


A valuable description of legends and 
social organization of the Indians of the 
Acoma Pueblo, New Mexico, with their 
historical background. 


La Préuisrorre Ontentatz. Tomel. Générarirés. 
By Jacques de Morgan. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1925, XXXV, 332 pp. 50 fr. 


A volume devoted to scholarly discus- 
sion of tertiary and quaternary geogra- 
phy, the beginnings of man and of culture, 
the effects of the glacial inundations, and 
the re-peopling of Europe thereafter. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


Sociazn Groups. By B. Warren Brown. Chicago: 
The Faithorn Company, 1926, 169 pp. $1.25. 


A clear and informal application of the 
group concept to social analysis. Con- 
tains a foreword by the late Albion W. 
Small. 


Contemporary Stupigs. By Charles Baudoin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1925, 288 pp. $5.00. 


Suggestive essays on philosophy, war, 
education and art. 











Tue Apventure or Otp Acs. By Francis Bardwell, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926, xii, 299 pp. 
$2.00. 


Interesting conclusions and reminis- 
cences of the veteran Massachusetts State 
Visitor to Aged People in Almshouses. 
Valuable for social workers. 





Women Pouice: A Srupy or THe DeveLopMENT AND 
Stratus or tHe Women Pouice Movement. By 
Chloe Owings. New York: H. Hitchcock, 1926, 
xviii, 337 pp. $2.50. 


An excellent historical sketch with a 
preface by Mina C. Van Winkle and an 
introduction by Katherine Bemont Davis. 


Tae Cxrpren’s Burgav. By James: A. Tobey. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925, xii, 
83 pp. 

This is Number 21 of the descriptive 
series of Service Monographs of the United 
States Government, being brought out by 
the Institute of Government Research. It 
gives a detailed and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the activities and organization of 
the Children’s Bureau, preceded by a his- 
tory of its establishment. 


Practicat Sociat Scigncz. A Laboratory Textbook. 
By John A. Lapp. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1926, pp. ix, 371. 


A curious little book best described as 
an epitome of the United States Census, 
the Statistical Abstract and other public 
documents. 








A Census Anatysis or American Vitiacegs. By C. 
Luther Fry. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1925, xvi, 165 pp. 


A compendium of information relating 
to the population of 177 villages in differ- 
ent sections of the United States. It 
gives figures for growth, nativity, color, 
residence, immigration, sex, age and 
marital distributions, school attendance, 
literacy, naturalization and employment. 
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Bgpouin Justice. By Austin Kennett. Cambridge: 
University Press, New York: Macmillan Co., 


1925, xi, 158 pp. 

A description of the legal and moral 
folkways of the Sinai Arabs and Western 
Bedouin of Egypt by one who served as a 
civil officer among them. 


ECONOMIC 


Memoriats or Atrrep Marsnatz. Edited by A. G. 
Pigou. New York: Macmillan, 1925, ix, 518 pp. 
$5.00. 

Important biographical material, to- 
gether with the selected papers and letters 
of England's most famous economist since 
John Stuart Mill. 


Tag Inpustriat Museum. By Charles R. Richards. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, x, 117 pp. $3.00. 
A description of some leading industrial 

museums in Europe, with a plea for the 

development of industrial museums in this 


country. 


Tae Case or Biruminous Coat. By Walton H. 
Hamilton and Helen R. Wright. New York: 
Macmillan, 1925, xi, 310 pp. 

A model study of the economics and 
technology of this vital factor in American 
economic life. 


Tag Wueat Pit. By Edward Jerome Dies. Chicago: 
The Argyle Press, 1925, 63 pp. $1.00. 
A concrete and sympathetic study of the 
Chicago grain exchange. 


Farm. Economics. By F. W. Howe. New York: 
American Book Company, 1926, 221 pp. $2.00. 
A clear elementary account of agricul- 

tural economics. 


Tae Interest Stanparp or Currency. By Ernst 
Dick. Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 286 pp. 
$5.00. 


An interesting suggestion as to a method 
of stabilizing currency without involving 
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any revolutionary alteration of contem- 
porary machinery and methods. 


Fatsg EpucaTIon IN ouR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
By Emil O. Jorgensen. Chicago: Manufacturers 
and Merchants Federal Tax League, 1925, x, pp. 206 
A savage attack upon Professor R. T. 

Ely’s ‘‘Institute for Research into Land 


' Economics and Public Utilities."’ 


InpusTRIAL Pensions in THE Unirep Sratgs. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board, 1925, 
xiii, 157 pp. $2.00. 


A competent summary and analysis of 
the facts as to the scope and methods of 
industrial pensions in this country. 


Bisuiocrapniz Mérsopiqus pe L'Hisrorre fco- 
NOMIQUE ET SOCIALE DE LA France PgNDANT LA 
Guerre. By Camille Bloch. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925, Xxxvi, 919 pp. 100 
francs. 

L’AcricutturE EN France PgsnpaNt LA GUERRE. 
By M. Augé-Laribé. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1925, xii, 331 pp. 50 francs. 

La Vis Economique A Borpgaux PgnpaANT LA 
Guerre. By P. Courteault. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925, xii, 99, pp. 50 francs. 

Le Controxe pu RAVITAILLEMENT DE LA PopuLATION 
Crvirz. By P. Pinot. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, xii, 317 pp. 50 francs. 

I, Premonts & Gu Errerr1 Detta Guerra Suuta 
Sua Vrra Economica & Socatz. By G. Prato. 
New Haven: Hale University Press, 1925, xv, 
241 pp. 

La Saute Pussiica ry Iratia Durante & Dopo 1a 
Guerra. By G. Mortara. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925, xxiii, 573 pp. 

Mouvement pss Prix et pgs Satarres PeNDANT LA 
Guerre. By Lucien March. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1926, xli, 332 pp. 32 francs. 

Les Formes'pu GouveRNEMENT DE Guerre. By 
Pierre Renouvin. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1926, xii, 185 pp. 16 francs. 

La Lécrstation et L’ ADMINISTRATION ‘ALLEMANDES 
EN Bevoique. By J. Pirenne and V. Vauthier. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, xv, 284 
pp. 30 francs. 

Rura ScortaNp DuRING THE War. By D. T. Jones, 
H. M. Conacher, J. F. Duncan, and W. R. Scott. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, xvi, 


311 pp. $4.00. 
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‘Barrish War Bupvorrs. By F. W. Hirst and J. E. 
Allen. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, 


XV, 495 PP. $5.00. 


The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace has accepted the sagacious 
conclusion that one of the best methods 
of combating war is to make available 
a full account of the ravages and costs 
involved. Hence, they have entrusted to 
Professor James Thomson Shotwell the 
editing of a vast series on the Economic 
and Social History of the World War which 
will run to some three hundred volumes. 
It is the most voluminous and impressive 
historical achievement yet undertaken 
by man. The Yale University Press is 
acting as the publishing agent for the 
series. The above volumes represent a 
small part of the material on France, 
Italy Belgium and Great Britain during 
the World War. 


Soctan Srruceres anp Socian Tuovent. By M. 
Beer. Boston: Small, Maynard Co., 1925, 218 
pp. $2.00. 


The fourth volume in the suggestive 
socialistic interpretation of history. It 
is the best volume thus far in the series, 
and covers the radical thought of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


Catuoticism, CaprraLisM oR ComMuNisM. By Jere- 
miah C. Harrington. St. Paul: E. M. Lohmann 


Co., 1926, 445 pp. $2.50. 

A very useful, if eulogistic, historical 
survey of the attitude of the Catholic 
Chutch towards social and economic 
matters. 


Josern CuaMpernain AND Enoursn Soctat Poxrrtics. 
By Elsie E. Gulley. New York: Longmans, 


1926, 340 pp. $3.50. 

An accurate and thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion of the social and economic theories 
and practices of the noted English Union- 
ist leader. 
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Ovroporos on THE Mecnanicat Extension oF 
Manxinpv. By Garet Garrett. New York: 
Dutton, 1926, 101 pp. $1.00. 

Hezpsagstus or THE Sout or THE Macning. By E. E. 
Fournier d’Albé. New York: Dutton, 1925, 76 
pp. $1.00. 


Two very original and significant brief 
interpretations of the technical and cul- 
tural significance of the mechanical tech- 
nique in human civilization. 


EpucaTion, THE Macning aND THE WorxkgR. By 
H. M. Kallen. New York: New Republic, 1925, 
xiv, 204 pp. $1.00. 


A profound study of the nature of th¢ 
mechanical age, of the inadequacy of 
contemporary educational assumptions 
and methods, and of possible solutions 
of the problems of adjusting man to 
twentieth century conditions. 


Tae Lire or Jupce Gary. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
New York: D. Appleton, 1925, xii, 361 pp. $3.50. 


An entertaining, but extremely eulogis- 
tic and wholly uncritical biography of the 
head of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The book is of value chiefly as 
demonstrating that Miss Tarbell was 
never in any sense a liberal, but that her 
vigorous attack upon the Standard Oil 
Company was a product of personal hatred 
of John D. Rockefeller on account of the 
pecuniary losses of her family at his 
hands. 


Reapincs in Trape Unionism. By David J. Saposs. 
New York: George H. Doran Company, 1926, 451 
pp. $2.00. 


This is the first anthology of opinions 
on the problems of labor organization as 
presented by the responsible organs and 
representatives of the labor movement 
themselves. The theory, organization, 
policies and functions of trade unions are 
systematically and copiously covered. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


POLITICAL 


RexgasepD ror Pusiication. By Oscar King Davis, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1925, 468 pp. $5.00. 


An interesting and eulogistic account 
of the political career of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


Our Fepsrat Repusiic. By Harry Pratt Judson. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, ix, 275 pp. $3.00. 


An attack upon the trend towards cen- 
tralization of political power in the 
United States. 


Strats Riouts in THE Conrepgracy. By F. L. Ows- 
ley. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925, 
290 pp. $2.50. 

An excellent historical and constitu- 
tional analysis. 


Tus GgNgsIs oF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
Sratss. By Breckinridge Long. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926, 260 pp. $2.50. 

An analysis of the plans and practices 

which led to Federal Constitution of 1787. 

A useful compilation and summary. 


A Brier History or tHe ConstiTuTION AND GovERN- 
MENT oF Massacnusetts. By Louis Adams 
Frothingham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1925, 


154 pp. $1.50. 
A new edition of a brief standard 
manual. 


Tus New Civics. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925, xix, 530 pp. $2.50. 


A superior type of high school textbook. 


American Patriotism. By M. E. Hill. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1926,241 pp. $1.50. 


An anthology of representative extracts. 


A Hanpsoox or THe Lzacus or Nations. By Sit 
Geoffrey Butler. New York: Longmans, 1925, 
xvi, 239 pp. $3.00. 

An account of the history, machinery 
and achievements of the League. 
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Evrops aND THE Easr. By Norman Dwight 
Harris. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926, xv, 
677 pp. $5.00. 


A sound historical study of diplomatic 
relations in the Near and Far East. 


On ImpertauismM. By Louis Fischer. New York: 
International Publishers, 1926, 256 pp. $2.50. 


A realistic study of the part played by 
petroleum in modern international rela- 
tions. 


Wincep Dezrsnsz. By William Mitchell. New 
York: Putnams, 1925, xxiv, 261 pp. $3.00. 


A valuable and enthusiastic technical 
description of aerial warfare and its 
technique, with recommendations for 
American policy. 


Tue Jews or Eastern Evrops. By Arnold D. Mar- 
golin. New York: Seltzer, 1926, x, 292 pp. 
$2.50. 


A study of the political and cultural 
contributions of the Jews, and a review of 
the anti-Semitic movements. 


Sumpruary LgGIsLATION AND PgrsonaLt REGULATION 
tv Encitanp. By Frances Elizabeth Baldwin. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1926, 282 pp. 
$2.50. 


Ascholarly review of English efforts to 
regulate personal conduct from the medie- 
val period through the Stuart dynasty. 


Monsy anp tHE Mongy Marker wn Inpia. By 
P. A. Wadia and G. N. Joshi. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926, xii, 440 pp. $5.00. 


A very thorough and competent techni- 
cal survey and analysis. 


Ganpat tae Apostts. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
Chicago: Universal Publishing Co., 1925, 208 pp. 
$1.50. 


A sympathetic interpretation by an 
Indian nationalist, 


Tue Sermon on THE Sza. By Mahatma Gandhi. 
Edited by H. T. Muzumdar. Chicago: Uni- 
versal Publishing Company, 1925, 128 pp. $1.25. 
An important summary of principles by 

the Indian nationalist leader. 


Tus Empire in Ectipsz. By Richard Jebb. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall, 1926, xxxi, 352 pp. 158. 
A discussion of the crisis in British 

imperial relations by a leading British 

publicist. Argues for reconstruction of 
imperial integration on the basis of trade 
preference. 


Tue Orner Sing or tHe Mepar. By Edward Thomp- 
son. New York: Harcourt, 1926, viii, 142 pp. 
$1.50. 

A thorough exposure of British savagery 
during the suppression of famous mutiny 
of 1857. Good reading for addicts to the 
‘White man's burden’’ theory. 


Lasour aND NationauisM IN IrgeLanp. By J. D. 
Clarkson. New York: Longmans, 1925, 502 pp. 
$4.50. 

A very thorough study of the relation of 
the Irish labor movement to the struggle 
for independence. 


Wasrern CrvinizATION AND THE Far East. By 
Stephen King-Hall. New York: Scribner, 1925, 
xxiv, 383 pp. $5.00. 

A reasonably objective historical survey 
of modern China and Japan, with em- 
phasis upon the incidence of occidental 
culture. 


Cama anp Tue West: A Sxerca or Tuer Inrer- 
courss. By W. E. Soothill. Oxford University 
Press, 1925, viii, 216 pp. $3.00. 


A briefer work along the same lines as 
the above book by King-Hall. 


Carnesz Pouiticat Patmosopny. By W. S. A. Pott. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925, xi, 110 pp. 
$2.00. 

The first volume in the promising Politi- 
cal Science Classics Series, 
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Taz Onions or tas Next War. By John Bakeless. 
New York; The Viking Press, 1926, 318 pp. 
$2.50. 


An unusually intelligent and candid 
statement of the fundamental causes of 
war which the World War failed to remove 
or even seriously to mitigate. 


JURISTIC 


Law ror THs Home Owner. By John B. Green. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926, xiii, 404 pp. 
$2.50. 


A clear and useful summary of the more 
cogent legal facts which should be known 
by home owner or landlord. 


ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


Tus Frurrs or Mormonism. By F. S. Harris and 
N. I. Butt. New York: Macmillan, 1925, xii, 
146 pp. $1.75. 


An objective study of the influence of 
Mormonism upon social institutions. 
Dispels many venerable illusions and 
prejudices, and is to be recommended as 
an antidote to the inaccuracies dissemi- 
nated by the fanatics who operate as popu- 
lar lecturers on Mormonism. 


Tus Epucation or Ngecro Ministers. By W. A. 
Daniel. New York: Doran, 1925, viii, 187 pp. 
$1.50. 


An excellent summary based upon a 
survey of the theological schools for 
negroes in the United States. 


Reuicion inv Country Lirg. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1925, ix, 216 pp. 


A collection of the papers read at the 
Seventh National Country Life Confer- 
ence at Columbus, Ohio, 1924. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Curistianity aND Divorce. By Frank H. Norcross, 
Boston: The Stratford Co., 1926, 42 pp. 50 cents, 


A rather successful effort to demonstrate 
that the teachings of Christ do not oppose 
the granting of divorces for legitimate 
causes. 


Tue Heatinc Gons or Ancient Crvizizations. By 
W. A. Jayne. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925, xxxix, 569 pp. $5.00. 


A monumental survey of the religious 
background of the origins of medicine. 


Jewish Ceremoniat Institutions AND Customs. 
By William Rosenau. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., 1925, 190 pp. $2.50. 


A clear introductory handbook. 


Tae Wispom or tHe Hesrews. By Brian Brown. 
New York: Brentano's, 1925, xxiii, 281 pp. 


$2.50. 


A well chosen collection of extracts of 
Hebrew philosophy taken from _repre- 
sentative writers from the Old Testament 
to the present day. 


Jewisn InFLuENcE ON CurisT1AN Rerorm Movements. 
By L. I. Newman. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, xxvii, 706 pp. $7.50. 


A most intensive and scholarly survey 


of the subject. Deals chiefly with Chris- 
tian religious reforms. 


Tue Rexicion or THE PzopreorIsragy. By R. Kittel. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925, 229 pp. $1.75. 


A reinterpretation of Jewish religious 
development, laying special stress upon 
the Canaanite influence. 


Jewish Setr-GoverNMENT IN THE Mippie AGB. 
By L. Finkelstein. New York: Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1925, xvi, 390 pp. $3.00. 


A well documented historical study. 
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Five Staces or Greex Rexicion. By Gilbert Mur- 
ray. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1925, 276 pp. $3.75. 


A new and enlarged edition of a brilliant 
interpretation of Hellenic religious evolu- 
tion. 


Heretics’ Saints aND Martyrs. By Frederic Palmer. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925, vii, 
256 pp. $2.50. 


Diverse studies in Christian thought 
and ritual, of which the most valuable 
is the first chapter on the Anabaptists. 


Tue Rexicion or YEsTERDAY AND To-morrow. By 
Kirsopp Lake. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1925, 
183 pp. $2.00. 


One of the most profound analyses of 
the crisis in modern religious life pro- 
duced by modern science and biblical 
scholarship. 


Tue Gop or FuNDAMENTALISM AND Orngr Srupizs. 
By Horace J. Bridges. Chicago: Pascal Covici, 
1925, xviii, 319 pp. $3.00. 


Collected essays, representing a type of 
metaphysical liberalism out of adjust- 
ment with the thoroughly scientific view 
of life. The book is a good illustration 
of the condition described in sections of 
Dr. Lake’s book. 


Do FunpaMentatists Pray Farr? By W. M. For- 
rest. New York: Macmillan, 1926, 125 pp. 
$1.00. 


A telling critique of the illogical and 
casuistic technique of Fundamentalist 
argumentation. 


Tae Farture or Mopgrnism. By John Horsch. 
Chicago: Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
1925, 64 pp. §0 cents. 


A brief summary of the Fundamenta- 
list position. 
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Tue Reticion of Benjamin Franxuin. By James 
Madison Stifler. New York: D. Appleton, 1925, 


ix, 137 pp. $1.50. 


An interesting little book, making out 
the best possible case for Franklin's 
religiosity. 


Tae Worsuir or Nature. Vol.I, By Sir James G. 
Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1926, xxvi, 672 pp. $4.00. 


Discusses the evolution of religious 
ideas from animism through polytheism 
to monotheism including a survey of the 
worship of the sky, the earth and the sun 
among all peoples in all times and places. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tae ANIMATE AND THE INANIMATE. 
James Sidis. Boston: Badger, 1925, 
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